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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The object of the present publication 
is to furnish a sketch of the population, 
natural productions, industry, **and com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands, together 
with an account of the public revenue and 
expences of administration. It is also 
intended to convey a correct idea of the 
mode of government pursued in the pro- 
vinces, and, more particularly, to describe 
the ravages committed on the coasts by 
the Mahometan pirates who infest the 
Indian Archipelago. On these various 
topics such reflections will be added, as 
are likely to call the attention of the public 
to the present state of one of our most 
interesting colonies, the principal induce- 
ment that has determined the writer to 
put the following outline to press. 
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ir author's preface. 

A residence of eight years, and the 
official situation he held during that time, 
in Manilla, have furnished him with no 
ordinary opportunities of obtaining infor* 
mation on the various branches and sub- 
jects he has taken upon himself to treat ; 
and in the present undertaking he feels a 
greater degree of confidence, from the 
circumstance of his MS. having met with 
the previous approbation of several persons 
of experience and authority in the Islands, 
whom he consulted on the leading facts 
and observations it contained. Far, how* 
ever, from presuming that he has acquitted 
himself of so laudable a task, in a manner 
worthy of the importance of the subject, 
these particulars are merely mentioned as 
a proof of his zeal ; for, in candour it miist 
be confessed, that a complete picture could 
not be drawn of a country, so wide and 
varied, in the reduced form under which 
the present attempt is now laid before the 
public. 
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TRANSIATOR'S 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 



The Work now laid before the British Public, was 
evidently intended to call the attention of the Spanish 
atithorities and nation to the neglected state in which 
the Philippine Islands were left, and, by pointing out 
Ihe abases under which the administration of that se« 
eluded portion of the monarchy laboured, to awaken a 
spirit of inquiry, favourable to reform in all the branches 
of the insular government. Its object was ako to shew 
the immense improvements of which that country is 
susceptible, by an enumeration of resources in great 
measure disregarded, and to demonstrate the fallacy of 
that restrictive system by which the industry and emu- 
lation of the inhabitants had hitherto been paralyzed. 
It was published in Madrid at the time the Spanish 
Cortes J90 lately met for the conmiencement of their 
valuable labours, as containing desirable and recent 
information respecting the Philippine Islands, a subject 
that would naturally enter within the range of investi- 
gations about to be instituted, with a view to correct 
existing defects, and reconstruct the commercial rela- 
tions of Spain on a more enlightened system. Its pub* 
^cation may, therefore, be considered as among the first 
advantages gained by the late revolution in Spain* and 
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the conseqaent establishment of the freedom of the 
press. A certain jealoasy has usually prevailed with 
regard to the transmarine affairs of Spain, that must 
have withheld a work like this from the public eye ; but 
that feeling ceased, as soon as the new order of things 
was restored, and many of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Cortes were the first to recommend its ap« 
pearance in print, on the principle that valuable in« 
formation ought not to be hidden, and that they were 
equally as much interested in the welfare of those 
distant sections of the monarchy, as the natives and in- 
habitants themsdves could be. 

The author's previous jAirsuits have clearly been 
mercantile, and from the high situation he held in the 
Philippine Company at Manilla, he possessed sources 
of information to which few could have access. Hence^ 
may it be said, that he has published ihe first sta- 
tistical and descriptive account of a part of the Indian 
Archipelago, of which, till now, we had scarcely any 
other knowledge than a few scanty and detached parti- 
culars, hastily communicated by voyagers who had ac-^ 
<»dentally touched at or cruised near the islands, among 
whom Dampier and the writer of Anson's Voyages 
ittay almost be considered the best* Some historical 
details, particularly by Zuaiga, were indeed printed 
About the year 1803 ; but they are no other than a crude 
outline of various events, by which, from the time of the 
eonquestf the administration of each Captain-General 
had been distinguished, only reaching up to'1764> 
when Manilla was evacuated by the British ; of course 
tery inadequate to the wants of the general reftder, and 
in no way comprising the last SO years, daring whieh 
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period fite Philippine Islands hare, comparatiTely speftk- 
iang, acquired a new eSListence. 

If any thing is to ^e regretted, it is^ that the author 
has not given as more, and tiiat he confined himself 
only to the most material points. He mast evidently 
possess a still larger and more diversified fond of infor- 
mation ; bat having been appointed to accompany the 
commissioners who proceeded to Buenos Ayres with 
paeific overtnreSy h^ was no doubt prevented from 
fMiding to his volume. It has, however, been the wish 
of the translator to throw into the body of the Work, as 
much illustrative and comparative information as he was 
able, in the shape of notes, distinguished in the usual 
way; and also additional matter in the Preliminary 
Discourse ; with a view to make up deficiencies, so as 
to render the present work as complete as possible, 
and deserving the character 6t an useful appendage to 
Crawford's History of the Indian Archipelago. For 
this purpose, he obtained some materials from Madrid, 
and considered himself fortunate in possessing a variety 
of interesting, though not recent, reports and papers^ at 
various times laid before the Council of the Indies, of 
which his confined limits have prevented him from 
making as much use as he could have wished ; but it 
will be found he has given an ample sketch of the con- 
quest, settlement, and history of the Philippines, and, 
m other respects, supplied the omissions of the original 
work ; at the same time explaining some of the author's 
views, Vhich, to the English reader, might not appear 
altogether intelligible. In short, as an important and 
eventful revolution has taken place in Spain, on which 
the author could not have calculated according to the 
form in which his pages were prepared, and of which, 
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consequentlyy he did not anticipate the resalti^ the 
translator has endeavoured to place the whole on a 
parallel with the constitutional system, more particularly 
as far as regards political and commercial changes, by 
which means the work is rendered more acceptable and 
perfect in all its parts. 

The Archipelago of St* Lazarus, the name originally 
given to the Philippine Islands, was discovered by Her- 
nando de Magallanes, who left Seville in August, 1519, 
with five ships, manned by 234 men and fitted out by or- 
ders of Charles V. On reaching the South Sea, by the* 
passage still bearing the name of its discoverer, he had 
only three vessels left ; but with these he proceeded on in 
quest of the Spice Islands, the chief plea that had 
given rise to so daring an enterprise. On the day. of 
St. Lazarus, he discovered a group of islands which he 
called by the name of the Saint, and landing at Botoan, 
belonging to the province of Caraga, in the island of 
Mindanao, he took possession of the new discovery in 
the name of the king of Spain, and there the first mass 
was celebrated. He next proceeded to the island of 
Zebu, and gained over its chief, as well as that of Di- 
masua. Mactan, a small island in front of Zebu, how- 
ever, resisted the Spaniards, and its chief, confident of 
bis own strength, challenged Magallanes to land, who 
accepted the challenge. He took with him 50 Spa- 
niards, attacked the Indians by advancing through a 
deep morass ; but, being wounded by an arrow, he 
died on the field together with six of hi^ men, and the 
rest retreated on board. Thus perished, though not 
ingloriously, the renowned Magallanes, whose name, in 
the annals of the New World, deserves to rank imme- 
diately after that of Columbus, 
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After fhe death of fheir leader, the Spaniards chose 
Joan Serrano for their commander, and the Indians 
after this recent misfortone, no longer considering them 
as demi-gods or invincible, began to plot their destnic* 
tion. They artfully disguised their designs, and per- 
suaded the new commander, accompanied by 24 of 
his companions, to be present at a feast, prepared bj 
fiamabar, chief of Zebu* In the midst of the entertain* 
ment, concealed Indians rushed on the tmsuspecting 
Spaniards, and murdered the whole of them, with the 
exception of Serrano, who escaped to his ships. Des- 
pairing of success in this quarter, the Spaniards pro« 
ceeded in search of the Moluccas, after burning one of 
their ships, owing to the want of men, and choosing 
Juan Carvallo as their leader. On th^ 8th November 
they arrived at Tidore, one of the Moluccas, where the 
chief received them well, and granted them permission 
to load spices, with which they intended to return to 
Spain. The Trinidad, one of the ships, proceeded to* 
wards Panama; and the Victoria, the other, returned 
home by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and ar- 
rived at St. Lucar, on 7th September, 1532, three years 
after their departure from Seville, and with only 18 
men remaining. The surviving Captain, Sebastian del 
Cano, being thus the first who had sailed round the 
world, the emperor bestowed honours upon him,^and 
gave him for his coat of arms a terrestrial globe, with 
the motto of Hie primus geometros. 

The enterprising spirit which at that time existed in 
Spain, and the flattering accounts given by the sur- 
vivors of the new discoveries, induced the emperor to 
send out another armament under the command of 
Estevan Gomez, who, by a north-west passage, pledged 
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A residence of eight years, and the 
official situation he held during that time, 
in Manilla, have furnished him with no 
ordinary opportunities of obtaining infor- 
mation on the various branches and sub- 
jects he has taken upon himself to treat ; 
and in the present undertaking he feels a 
greater degree of confidence, from the 
circumstance of his MS. having met with 
the previous approbation of several persons 
of experience and authority in the Islands, 
whom he consulted on the leading facts 
and observations it contained. Far, how- 
ever, from presuming that he has acquitted 
himself of so laudable a task, in a manner 
worthy of the importance of the subject, 
these particulars are merely mentioned as 
a proof of his zeal ; for, in candour it must 
be confessed, that a complete picture could 
not be drawn of a country, so wide and 
varied, in the reduced form under which 
the present attempt is now laid before the 
public. 
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and Calixtas IV.,- in 1481, when the poMessiott of ike 
Canary Islands in favour of Spain, was specially ex- 
empted from the previous grants. 

In 1493, Alexander VI. issued his bull on behalf of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain and their successors, 
in which he granted to them all the countries and 
islands, discovered and not discovered, situated to the 
west and south of a line drawn from the two poles, and 
passing 100 leagues westward of the Cape De Verd 
Islands, unless previously occupied by some Christian 
power. The terms of this grant by the court of Por- 
tugal were deemed an infringement on those previously 
made to them, and several remonstrances and negotia- 
tions ensued, as well with the Papal ^ee as the govern- 
ment of Spain. In the mean time the celebrated Se- 
bastian del Cano arrived home with the remnant of 
Magallanes' expedition, bringing overtures of allegiance 
from several of the Molucca chiefs, and, above all, a 
cargo of spices. These circumstances excited grteter 
emulation in the Portuguese^ who, being powerful in. 
India, lost no time In establishing themselves in Ter- 
nate, one of the Moluccas, whilst remonstrances were 
urged against further armaments being made by Spain 
to that quarter. Both sovereigns,, anxious fto preserve 
the existing harmony, resolved to leave the matters in 
dispute respecting their Indian enterprises to arbi* 
trators, and the whole eventually terminated in a treaty, 
signed 23 April, 1529, by which the emperor Charles V. 
at that time in great want of money, agreed to give up 
his right and title to the Moluccas or Spice Islands, for 
the sum of 350,000 ducats of gold ; but, according to 
the tenor of the original document, of which a copy is 
before me, reserving to himself and successors the pri« 
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vilege of reassuming his rights and title to the same, 
whenever the-ahove-named sam should be refahded. 

The contest being ended in this way, the king 6f 
Spain tnmed all his thoughts to the conquest of the un- 
disputed islands discovered by Magallanes, and for this 
purpose orders were transmitted to the viceroy of New 
Spain ; the ports on the Pacific being deemed more 
convenient. With this view five ships were fitted out 
and sailed from the port of Natividad, under the com- 
mand of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos, on 1st November^ 
1542, who was strictly enjoined not to approach the 
Molui^cas, in order to avoid creating jealousies among 
the Portuguese. He also carried with him four Augus- 
tin friars for the conversion of the conquered natives : 
but the squadron, after arriving safe off the Philippines, 
was driven so much to leeward by the S. W. monsoon, 
that they were compeUed to anchor at the island of 
Sarragan, 40 leagues from the opposite coast of Min- 
danao. It was this commander who then gave to these 
islands the name of Philippines, in honour of Philip IL 
of Spain, and after suffering great privations in the 
miserable island of Sarragan, through the want of pro- 
visions, he sent some of his smaller vessels to the 
neighbouring ones in search . of supplies ; but, being 
delayed longer than he exptK^ted, he sailed for the Mo- 
luccas, though contrary to his orders. Here howas un. 
graciously received by the Portuguese, and proceeding 
on to Amboyna, he died in the arms of St. Francis 
Xavier, in the year 1546, falling a victim to a deep 
melancholy which preyed upon him, owing to the dis- 
asters of his expedition and the dread of his sovereign's 
displeasure. 

Notwithstanding such great sacrificesvand misfor- 
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tunes, the government of Spain seemed to cling to die 
old project of colonizsing the Philippine Islands^ and 
being partly recovered from the exhausted state in 
which the kingclom was left by the minoos wars carried 
on during Hie reign of Charles V», and the viceroyalty 
of New Spain, having, in the mean time, made rapid 
progress, Philip II, gav^ orders to his representative 
there, Pon Luis de Velasco, belonging to t^e noble fa- 
mily of the Duke de Frias, to construct the number of 
vessels necessary for the enterprise, appoint a com- 
mander, and, make every other preparation. He also 
addressed a royal order to Andres de Urdaneta, who, as 
already noticed, had become anAugustin friar in Mexi- 
co. This distinguished individual had served as a mi- 
litary officer in the Italian wars, and had also been a 
captain in tlie armaments of Loyasa and Saavedra, 
when he acquired great practical knowledge of the In- 
dian Archipelago. He was, besides, well versed in 
nautical affairs, being considered one of the best ma- 
thematicians of the age, and the king was desirous that 
his talents, prudence and experience should be added 
to the present undertaking. The viceroy confided the 
supreme command to Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, a 
noble Biscayan, who had greatly distinguished himself 
in llie military affairs of America. Five Augustin 
friars were also embarked, as well as an Indian inter- 
preter, belonging to Tidore, who had been brought 
away in Villalobos's ship. The most judicious arrange- 
ments having been made by the viceroy, the armament 
left the port of Natividadon2]st November, 1564, con- 
sisting of two large ships, one galley and a patache, 
having on board 400 picked men. A month after their 
departure, the patache, commanded by Alonzo de 
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ArellaiiOy separated, as is generally tSiought, inten- 
tioiiaIIy» ^md proceeding on to Mindanao, took in a 
cargo of spices and gold, ^th which she retamed to 
New Spain. 

Legaspi pursued the course pointed put in his in- 
tstmctionSy and on 9th January, 1565, discovered an 
island which he «called Barbudos, owing to the natives 
wearing longer beards than the other Indian islanders. 
On the 22d they made the Ladrones islands, which 
name was given them from the thievish disposi- 
tion observed in the inhabitants, but since called the 
Marianas, in c^ompliment to Queen Mary of Austria. 
On 18th February, they came in sight of Ae Philip- 
pines, and landed at Tindaya and Abuyo, but did not 
succeed in negotiating for provisions. Legaspi next 
proceeded to Bohol, where Villalobos' people had 
formerly obtained supplies ; but the natives had fled to 
the mountains. The conciliating conduct of the Spa- 
mA. commander soon inspired them willi confidence, 
nod fliey brought down what proTtsions they had, for 
whidbi Hiey were duly paid. The Spaniards then sailed 
to Zebu, but their landing was opposed by the chief 
and his people; though as soon as Hie Spaniards were 
OB shore they took 4o flight. The detaehment advanced 
towards *heir town ; but, on approaching, 4ey found it 
in flames and the moveables conveyed away. 

Ijegaspi pitched his test on shore, and ordered his 
Sag-slnp to be repaSred, with a view to send her back to 
New Spwn. Being greatly liarassed by Ihe Indians, a 
fort was built. Constant negotiations were kept tip 
tridi Tupas, chief fif the island, in which Legaspi en- 
deaf^wred to convince him irf the advanteiges of Kviog 
» nnffy, and pledging to ftrgct his treachery towards 
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the conseqaent establishment of the freedom of the 
press. A certain jealoasy has usually prevailed with 
regard to the transmarine affairs of Spain, that must 
have withheld a work like this irom the public eye ; but 
that feeling ceased, as soon as the new order of things 
was restored, and many of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Cortes were the first to recommend its ap- 
pearance in print, on the principle that vatuable in- 
formation ought not to be hidden, and that they were 
equally as much interested in the welfare of those 
distant sections of thie monarchy, as the natives and in- 
habitants themselves could be. 

The author's previous pursuits have clearly been 
mercantile, and from the high situation he held in the 
Philippine Company at Manilla, he possessed sources 
of information to which few could have access. Hence^ 
may it be said, that he has published the first sta- 
tistical and descriptive account of a part of the Indian 
Archipelago, of which, till now, we had scarcely any 
othar knowledge than a few scanty and detached parti- 
culars, hastily communicated by voyagers who had ac-^ 
<»dentally touched at or cruised near the islands, among 
whom Pampier and the writer of Anson's Voyages 
ittay almost be considered the best» Some historical 
details, particularly by Zuaiga, were indeed printed 
nboiit the year 1803 ; but they are no other than aorude 
outline of various events, by which, from the time of the 
eonquestf the administration of each Captain-General 
had been distinguished, only reaching up to'1764> 
when Manilla was evacuated by the British ; of course 
teify inadequate to the wants of the general reftder, an^ 
in no way comprising the last SO years, daring whiek 
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period file Philippine Islands hare, comparatiTely speftk- 
big, acquired a new existence. 

If any thing is to ^e regretted, it is^ that the author 
has not given as more, and tiiat he confined himself 
only to the most material points. He must evidently 
possess a still larger and more diversified fund of infor* 
mation ; but having been appointed to accompany the 
commissioners who proceeded to Buenos Ayres with 
pacific overtnres, h^ was no doubt prevented from 
adding to his volume. It has^ however, been the wish 
of the translator to throw into the body of the Work, as 
much illustrative and comparative information as he was 
able, in the shape of notes, distinguished in the usual 
way; and also additional matter in the Preliminary 
IHscourse ; with a view to make up deficieucies, so as 
to render the present work as complete as possible, 
and deserving the character 6f an useful appendage to 
Crawfurd's History of the Indian Archipelago. For 
this purpose, he obtained some materials from Madrid, 
and considered himself fortunate in possessing a variety 
of interesting, though not recent, reports and papers^ at 
various times laid before the Council of the Indies, of 
which his confined limits have prevented him from 
making as much use as he could have wished ; but it 
will be found he has given an ample sketch of the con- 
quest, settlement, and history of the Philippines, and, 
m other respects, supplied the omissions of the original 
work ; at the same time explaining some of the author's 
views, Vhich, to the English reader, might not appear 
altogether intelligible. In short, as an important and 
Qventful revolution has taken place in Spain, on which 
the author could not have calculated according to the 
form in which his pages were prepared, and of which, 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The object of the present publication 
is to furnish a sketch of the population, 
natural productions, industry, '*and com- 
merce of the Philippine Islands, together 
with an account of the pubUc revenue and 
expences of administration. It is also 
intended to convey a correct idea of the 
mode of government pursued in the pro- 
vinces, and, more particularly, to describe 
the ravages committed on the coasts by 
the Mahometan pirates who infest the 
Indian Archipelago. On these various 
topics such reflections will be added, as 
are likely to call the attention of the public 
to the present state of one of our most 
interesting colonies, the principal induce- 
ment that has determined the writer to 
put the following outline to press, 
a 2 
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Indians* Nothing however coald appal the daring 
minds of these intrepid men. The natives of Manilla 
had committed excesses whilst the Spaniards were 
engaged with the Chinese ; those of Tondo murdered 
some persons belonging to tiie church, and the Min« 
dorese carried their friars as prisoners with them to the 
mountains. Solinian and Lacandola» the chiefs of Ma- 
nilla and Tondo, apprehensive that the governor would 
punish them for their ill-conduet, retired to Navotas, 
where diey stirred up a rebellion. Colonel Salcedo, 
accompanied by a friar, went out against them, but 
through the influence of th^ latter, a reconciliation was 
effected. 

The governor, relieved from the anxiety occasioned 
% the restlessness of the Indians, resolved to follow 
liimahon to Paagasinan. On examining his muster* 
roll, he found the soldiers in Manilla did not exceed 
200, and about the same number were distributed in 
the provinces of Bisayas and Camarines. On IlieSSd 
of March, 1576, Colonel Salcedo sailed with 150 Spa- 
niards, and 1506 firiendly Indians, and on the 29th 
entered the river Lingayen. On the following day he 
sent Captain Chaves with a party to take possession of 
the pirates' s}iip8,and Captain Rivera with another, to 
reconnoitre his fortifications on shore. Tlie foimer 
executed his commission with ease, the Chinese flying 
from their vessels the moment they were bparded. 
Rivera attacked tie advanced works, and made dread- 
ful carnage among the intrenched Chinese. Idmidion 
seeing this, ordered his men under cover of an inter- 
vening grove of palm-trees. Rivera havii^ received 
reinforcements, followed up his success, and compdled 
the Chinese to retreat to their fort, which he would have 
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6ciJed ; but fitidiDg the palisade too lofty, as an expe* 
dient^ he ordeiied his iiiien in a body to rush against it. 
Being formed only of palm-trees driven in the ground, 
it easily gave way^ and they entered the fort. The 
Chinese retreated to the inner intrenchment, which the 
Spaniards ought instantly to have attacked, and before 
the enemy recovered himself; but, lured by plunder, 
they lost the opportunity. Limahon was not slow in 
taking. advantage of this error, and attacking them 
with 400 men, he drove the Spaniards out of the works. 
They however returned to the attack, again advanced 
to the second palisade, which finding it impossible to 
force, they withdrew to their own position. 

Colonel Salcedo, seeing the difficulty of taking the 
fort by storm, and anxious also to spare his men and 
resources, resdived to turn the siege into a blockade, 
and deprive the enemy of provisions. He also ordered 
a Chinese merchant who was with him to write letters 
to Limahon, to induce him to submit ; but, Ihe latter 
replied that he was considered a savage tiger, whom all 
were desirous of catching; he however assured them, 
that he should either kill them, or they him. The Spa* 
niards threw up works beyond the range of the enemies' 
artillery, and guarded the mouth of tiie river to prevent 
his escape. The distance of the Spaniards' quarters 
enabled Limahon to collect in the fragments of his 
junks which had been burnt, and with these he built 
boats within the fort. Four months were passed in this 
way, when the Chinese, finding they had no other alter- 
native, opened a canal to the river, and withdrew in the 
night. 

In 1S76, the colony had the misfortune to lose Col. 
Juan de Salcedo, who, on the 11th of March, died of a 
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fever, deeply regretted by all parties. He had borne a 
most distinguished part in the whole of the transactions 
relating to the Philippine Islands, and always behaved 
with the greatest valonr and prudence. The number of 
religious missionaries had greatly increased, but they 
had hitherto been confined to the Augustine order, 
whose friars already possessed seveixil convents, and 
had held two provincial chapters. About this time, 
seventeen - Franciscans * also arrived, and commenced 
their spiritual labours. Queen Elizabeth of England 
sent out the renowned Captain Drake, with a consider- 
able squadron, for the purpose of subduing the Mo- 
luccas ; hut, in the straits of Magallanes he lost several 
of his vessels. He pursued his course, named several 
islands on his route, and arriving at Tidore, collected a 
cargo of cloves, with which and the plunder of several 
Spanish ships bound to New Spain, he returned to 
Europe. 

In order to prevent other nations from obtaining a 
footing in the Moluccas and neighbouring- islands, the 
Philippine governor. La Sande, resolved to conquer 
Borneo, and a favourable opportunity then presented 
itself. Sirela, king of the island, had come to Manilla 
and solicited the aid of the Spaniards, in order to expel 
his brother who had usurped his power. La Sande 
took with him thirty vessels, and arriving safe at Borneo, 
entered the river and attacked the position and residence 
of the Usurper. The latter defended himself with great 
valour ; but at length ^ was compelled to fly to the 
mountains, and the legitimate chief reinstated in his 
rights. On the return of the governor to Manilla, 
troops were sent against Jolo and Mindanao, and the 
natives compelled to pay the customary tribute; but, 
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oiring to diistasice ^d ibe scarcity of firiars, l^e con- 
V^rsiod of tbd natives cotilA not be andertaken. ' Cap- 
tain Cbavcfs abo completed the conquest of Camarines, 
ind tiiere f6tlinded the city of New Caceres. ' 

Govenior iPeftalosa arriyed at Manilla m ISSO, and 
f!he first step he took was to mark out a particnlai^ 
quarter, under Ae guns of the fort of Santiago, for the 
residence of ' Ae Chinese, #ho had become numerous; 
He also setit Captain Rivera to re-establish Siiela on 
Ae throne of Borneo, which hiir brother had a second 
time usurped. A Japanese pirate, who, with several 
vessels and many foUdwers, had established himself in 
tiie province of Cagayanr, was also dislodged ; but; with 
severe bss on the part of the Spaniards. Hie city of 
Kew Segovia was founded, tiear tibe Indian town of 
Lalo, and tiiat of Arivalo also in the island of Pimay. 

The plan of taking possession of 4ie Hofaiccas haiF 
been long agitated, and for Hiis purpose orders iwf 
been transmitted from Spain. In 15i92, an expedition 
sailed for tiiat quarter, having on board Pablo de Lima, 
married to the niec^ of the king of Tidore, and who 
claimed several towns oi whidi she had been deprived 
by the king of Teitiate. Hie squadron easily took the 
island of Motiel, and the natives recognised De lima as 
tlieir governor. The Spaniards next proceeded to 
Temate, where the natives were prepared to oppose' 
their landing. In this however they succeeded, and 
laid siege to tiie town, when a disorder in the bowds 
broke out* among the men, and compelled them to 
return to the Philippines. 

• In March, 1583, Governor Peftalosa died, a deep 
melancholy haying preyed on his mind, owing to serious 
disputes which hadiarisen between the laity and Hie 



AuffOBtifie and Franciscan friass* He was boned in the 
chitfch ofthefonne^ wbick; being set on five by the 
tapers used at his funeral, the flames spread, and in a 
few hours nearly the whole city, was destroyed, with 
immense Joss of liveft and property. - In. 1584, the 
members of the Boyal Aiidiendap. or high court ojf 
justice, arriyed at Manilla; an establishment deemed 
necc^ssary, from the inconvenience e^Lperienced in re- 
ferring cases of appeal and other weighty, matters to 
Mexico* The following year another s<|aadron waa 
sent to reduce the Moluccas; bu^ it was not more 
suce^sfid than the preceding one. The absence of 
troops^ the misfortunes. which had befallen the colony^ 
and the rapacious conduct of those among whom distri- 
butions of lands had been made, bad created a restlesa* 
ness among the natives, who seemed anxious to break 
Ibe yoke of the Spaniards* Those of La Pampsmga 
i||nd Manilla entered into a conspiracy with the Moors 
ckf Borneo, who visited the colony for the purposes of 
traffic^ and formed the:plan of entering the city at night, 
and. setting fire to it. This plot was however feirtu- 
nately discovered, and the ringleaders punished; but 
its exastence shewed the precarious situation in which 
th^ Spaniards were, particularly as symptoms of dis- 
extent had likewise appeared in the islands of Samar, 
Ibabao» and Leyte. . 

; The merchants of Manilla about this time received a 
severe blow in the loss of the Santa Anna» the rich 
Acapuloo ship captured by Cavendish, who had fitted 
out five ships with the assistance of Qu^en Elizabeth. 
In 1589, no ship, was sent to Acapulco, the two which 
had been fitted jout for this purpose having been driven 
afh^re at Cavite, in asfomu The. partial insurrections 
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ef the Iittftti9 oontiinng* '^ govamor, in sennral in^* 
fltenees, was compelled to refort to eoeroive meatues. 
A stone fort was buikirliere tiie rojal gate aow stands^ 
and the cannon iMndeiy, wkioh hitlierto bad b6en4«laH 
l^hed at Santa Anna, remored to Maulla/^md several 
pieces of artSlery oast An hospital for Spaniards ima 
abo built and endowed, and numy new uraag^iaeMl 
BMde for the better defence aaid interior police of ike 
colony. 

In ISOO/ a new governor Mrived with a reijfforcc^ 
meat of 400 men, sent by the viceroy of Mexico. The 
city was now snrroonded with a stone wril land thefihrt 
of Santiago reconstmcted. The royal magazines^ Iti 
If aniUa and Cavite were built» as* well as Ae as]flahi of 
Santa Potenoia, for the rec^»tion of the dangliters of 
deceased militiry officers. An embassy arrived front 
the emperor of Japan, for the pnrpose of cnstablishi&g 
commercial intercovrse, «nd anodier was -also sent by 
the king of Cambodia^ with a present of 'two elefAiants 
to the governor, reqnesting his aid^against the king df 
Siam, who had commenced hostilities i^ainst him. 
The governor excused himself, all^;ing Ibat the enter- 
{Nrise he had in view agamst the Mohiccas, required dl 
his resoorces. ' 

A third attempt against the Molnccas being deter- 
mined upon, Grovemor DasmariHas himsielf sailed from 
Cavite on the 19th October, 1508, and arriving off 
Santii^o,. encountered a strong gale, which dispersed 
tiie whole of his ships. At length his own vessel 
andiored at Brimstone Ciape, where 150' Chinese, who 
were on board as sailors, incensed at some reproaches 
they had received from the governor; for the ill per- 
fennance of their duty, concerted a plan to murder him 

c 2 
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9mA hh C0mpi[i$imn Tbqr ocuwMnood ihnr eamagv 
at tlM time the Spanisfds were repoting in the afteiw 
|uKm» by IrilBeg the goyttmor and all thaae who w«m 
nmMe to eiolqpeia fte boats or by awinuaiiig, spaiiBg 
taly Salh«r.lIiHrfiila» a Fnaoumn, and OoaUiar/ A# 
gavevlMf 'i aecntary. Aftes this they, resolved to aail 
Hm ClwAt b«t» puHUig by the provihea of Ilooes^ 
ftt^nd ti»9 port of Siaay to water, wiMre the ImfiaM 
killed twenty of them. The following day they diseaa* 
b9l^k^ Ul fHKiotb^ IffffU wd mmUt^ m Indian ionvert 
to, tiieur gQd% w)|c«i tb^ pipoeeded to Coohin-Ckina» 
wb^re eventqajUy tbey met with tjke piiniibment dao to 
^eir 9riilies« 

|a Febroaryf T^90». the flag^diqp <tf Alvaro MudaM 
4e NeyT99 wriTe4 at Cavlte. He bad sailed firm 
C^o^ th^ p(^ of lii|M» wjyib foor sh^ps, to colBaise 
tl^e Sabnofi islands ; bqt having oamm^noed with that of 
Negroit nw^ ^?w (S^iiAea» be died« and his wife and 
&m%9anetpMwiiIa» About this time the charitabia 
Ul|stitot^o^ of JtJLercy w^ e^tahlisbed^ for the relief of 
female orpb^pa. In 1003^ a &» eansiteed 250 honsea 
ill i9^aiu%* aft ^^ af. th9 oonveat of St. Dominic, and 
the boi^pital for ti^ reception of Spaniards* Seven} 
mandarins at various times bad arrived from China at 
A][a^i^a^ wjl^f^ eomeroi;. ^vjdMtijr bad views on the 
Philippine Islfmds, and. a» seorat. commaoioation wns 
li^cgpt up with bis solgects residing there. It was at 
jjepg^th cUscov^ed that ^,000 Chinese had plotted to 
^nter Manilla on the eve of $t. Francis^ and destroi^ 
the Sjganiards. Ther^ were two ctosseaof Chinese at 
that time in tbe i^plo^y; tfapse wbo oame aanoally for 
the purposes of commerce^ and the old residents* wbo 
oQcui^ied the quarter of tba t^wa caUed Barian^ wiAhovl 
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the waUsi and wlioiii the Domimeang had wdeayoHred 
to CMiTert. 

The governor exerted himsetf lo reeoniAe the aMitial 
trndersy who weee nmnerotttf t bttt he faSed m the at- 
tempts aad at length they BMgemhUd in ojpen rebeBkm^ 
in a toiTii hidf a league froBl MaiiiHa, where they threw 
up works» the othen remaiBing at Parittn* In the 
night, some of them iattied out, bor^t the fcowsji of 
Qujapo and Tondoi and killed many Indiana, finding 
all GonciUatmry measures fimidess, the governor sent 
WO Spanif^df againat therm, aimott aH of whom pe* 
riahedv wd the heads of the three [principal offieers who 
commanded this delaobmettt, were sent by the Qnnese 
to PariaB, as an inoitemMt to thc&r eoaotrymen. Snoh 
ifaa the immment dmiger to ^dnch the Spaniarda w^e 
ei:posed, thitt a general m^ter iratf made» and several 
partien advanced against the rebeb. Even many frimri 
v<diinteered on this serv]4e, pnrtiettlwly an Ai^nsline^ 
named Aotpnio Fl0res» i^ho bad served in Itriy, and 
been present at the battle of Lepanto, previous to his 
taking the hiibit .This vtnevable man headed a par^ 
whieb he posted near a river, where the labels most 
pass t# join ftefar eenntrynMi at Parian. FVorn thrn' 
potftion hd sallk4 lorth and made giteat havoo amoB|f 
them; but tki^ effected their retreat to Parian and 
Dilao, Md fntrenohed themselves* Captain Grallinale, 
however, bnrnt tfee ft^rmdr, and laid waste the latter, 
and Captain Velasco pursued the fugitives to Cabuyao. 
Tbf Cliin0se not being able to maintain themselves 
theie, fled to St. Pablo in the mountains, where Cap* 
tain Yelmeo, who had porsaed Iheni^ fdi^ together with 
two Ftaneiaeans* H^re the inanrgents fortified them** 
selves ae «ti0^>y» dmt it was neeessary to wait finr 



reiflfeKMiMitft froin MftttiHa ; Mdjor AcnSa, howev^i 
eventually cut off their supplies of provisioiis, and com- 
peBedl ' them to qnit their position or starve. In the 
night Ihey retreated to Batangas, idiere diey were 
parsned and destroyed. In the varions actions, no less 
than- 28,000 Chinese perished, and Ae several ring- * 
leadefs -who had been discovered were hanged. - 

As soon as Ae c<dony had recolrered from this 
dreadful calamity, a new expedition against the Mo- 
luccas was projected, on wUch the government at home 
seemed to insist. In March, 1004^ 800 troops arrived 
from New. Spain, and on the 15th January, 1006, the 
governor himself sailed at the head of the armament. 
On his arrival, he sat down before the city of Temate, 
and took it on the 1st of April, with the loss of fifteen 
men. Hie king, who had fled with some of his sntgects, 
diewed a disposition to-center into amicable terms with 
the: Spaniards, proposing to deliver up all his fortresses, 
Ihe^towns in Batoqnina, chiefly settled by Dntch cap- 
tives, or Spanish deserters; all his Christian prisoners; 
tkb^ islands of Marotay and Horrao, together with his 
artiHery and ammmiition. Tliese terms were so^cepted, 
bat the king was not allowed to remain there; the go- 
vernor conveying him to Manilla, with.those of his chiefs 
of whom apprehensions were entertained. Colonel 
Esquival was left governor of Temate with 600 men, 
and Captain AhiTon remained in Tidore, at the request - 
of the king, with 100 soldiers. 

The cq>itai being left wiliiont troops during the 
absence of the goVi»iior, the Japanese, who olong 
together and were disttnctfirom the Chinese with whom 
they-always lived in enmity, availed themselves of this 
opportoaity, andtodL ap arms against liie 'Spaniards. 
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This reMellioh was however *soon overcome/ through iHne 
mediation of the friars. On the arrival of the governor; 
he banished- the ringleaders, and obliged the remaining 
Japanese to live in the town of Dilao, under the gans^ 
of the fort. Governor Acufia dying soon afterwards, 
the rebelKon which lay smothered in the breasts of the 
Japanese, broke ont tfresh. Tliey engaged the Spa- 
niards in a most brave and determined manner ; bntai 
length were subdaed, and not allowed to Kve together 
in any numbers, till 1631, when shops were built in their 
old quarter, and let out to them on account of the* 
Franciscan Mars. 

At Easter, fn 1609, the new governor, Juan de Silva, 
arrived with six companies of soldiers, and in October; 
a I>ntcli squadr(Hi appeared off ^e port of Iloilo, con-' 
sisting of SIX ships and a considerable milit^ fercei 
On former occasions, Dutch <;rttisers had come into the 
neighbourhood of the Philippines, with whom the Spa-^ 
niards were implicated through their o^jeratjons in the 
Moluccas.^ The latter had also taken. the Dutch go- 
vernor of Malacca, and cletained him till twenty^wo' 
Spaniards captured at Amboyna were rdeased. The 
Dutch commodore landed his men at Iloilo, but they 
were repulsed by the governor, and the Spaniards sub- 
sequently captured two of the ships, and made some 
reprisals. The latter were annoyed at the establiA- 
ment of the ' Dutch in Java, and more particularly in 
Malacca, as their squadrons cruised in the Philippine 
seas. The governor formed the project of attacking 
Malacca, and with this vie^ he sailed for Temate with 
six ships and two gaUie»; but, on Us arrival hearing^the 
Dutch had made formidable preparations for def^NKse, 
be resolved to confine his operations^ for the present, to 
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Ikii reduetiMi pf Gilolo and Bataqniwaj viieiioe he witin 
dnw vith Ibe loss pf 800 men.* 

Acoiutidpr^ble reittfprc«meiit amTedfrom Cadis in five, 
out of fhe seyen^ vetteb irliick left that port in Aprils 
1613, with 240 seamen and 100 Portugaese military on 
lM>ard^ The governor now renewed bis project against 
Malaccn; but his emiaaariea informed him the Dutch 
were powerful in ships and men. Whilst his prepara* 
tions were making, the Dutch landed in the island of 
Panay, an4 marched for the city of Arivalo, burning the 
convents and destroying the plantationa ; but they soon 
afterwards retired. ,By the end of 1616, the governor 
had collected the largest armament that had been seen 
in the Philippines, consisting of ten ships, five gallies 
and a number of smaller vessels, having on board 50W 
msm, of whom 9000 were Spaniards and Portuguese. 
With this armament he sailed to attack the forts of 
Malacca, expecting also aid from India. A fleet of 
vessels had, in fact, been fitted out there, but it had 
been defeated by the Dutch before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, who in Malacca were received with open 
arms, the Dutch having fled away. Here governor 
Silva died, and the armament returned to Manilla, 
without effecting any other object. 

The Dutch had received remforcements from Europe, 
and during ike absence of the Spanisli armament, one 
of their squadrons cruised near the entrance of the bay. 
of Manilla. The deputy^govemor fitted out the few^ 
vessels he was. able and fortified several positions, the 
inhabitants and even the clergy taking up arms. The 
Dutch commodore wvote. t9» demand the release of the 
govctrttoc of Malacca, whotn they supposed was still 
cim&ied by the Spaniavda; but bearing he was 4ead, 



they left tbeir onuang greoiid. They afterwarde 
broaght ten ships againit Oton, where they were ren 
piibed in four asssulto they made on the ferta* The 
following year ike same armament came against Playa^ 
Honda, where they were attacked by the Spaniards^ 
who sank one ship, burnt two, and the rest fled. 
. About the year 1623, insurrections took place in the 
islands of Bohol and Leyte, and were not quelled with- 
out bloodshed. An expedition was also sent against 
the l^rrots, inhabiting, mountains of, the interior^ 
where gold is obtained ; but this, as well as other sub« 
se<)aent attempts, did not prove successlul. The go- 
veinor of Cagayan landed on the, island of Formosa 
and fortified that part nearest his province, in or* 
der to check the Dutch who, on the opposite side, had 
constructed works, with a view io obstruct the 'trade 
between China and Manilla. 

In 1G26, General Tabora arrived from Europe, as 
governor of the Philippines, with 600 men and several 
oflicers who had served with him in Flanders* He soon, 
collected a strong naval armament, for the purpose of 
driving the Dutch from Formosa. - Being however 
driven back by contrary winds, part of the vessels were 
sent against the Dutch at Siam, where several of their 
junks were destroyed. Notwithstanding the interrupt* 
tiotts of this active enemy at sea« the trade and emigra» 
tion from China had been so continued, that by 1639,. 
there were upwards of 90,000 Chinese residing in the 
cdony, some of whom had become planters in Galamba. 
and Binan. A firesh mutiny broke out, and spreading to 
thase of Santa Crua, Parian and Manilla, they at last 
converted the church i^t St Peter Macati into a strong- 
hold and/ assembled there. The governor sent 300 



Spaniards and a large body of Indians against tiiem^ and 
took their position. Dispersed into separate bands, 
they plundered .and committed great atrocities. The 
Spaniards pursued and did great havoc among them ; 
but being reduced to 7000^ they at length surrendered. 
This melancholy event plunged Manilla in great dis- 
tresSy owing to the loss of so valuable a class of people 
as the labouring Chines^ were ; though the Indians re- 
mained tranquil, a circuknstance attiributable ra&er to 
fheir hatred of the latter than their attachment to the 
Spaniards. 

In 1640, Portugal separated from Spain, and her 
possessions in India soon followed her example. Tliis 
year also the Dutch reduced Malacca, and it was feared 
these two events would plunge the Philippines in dif» 
ficulties. Dutch cruisers were stationed to intercept 
the Acapulco ships ; but being frustrated in their de- 
dgn, they planned the capture of the remainder of- the 
island of Formosa, with a view to obstruct the trade to 
China, and facilitate the conquest of the Philippines. 
So great were the apprehensions entertained of the vi- 
cinity of the Dutch and the activity of iheir cruisers, 
Aat the new governor, Don Diego Faxardo, who took 
possession of his government on 11th August, 1644, 
deemed it necessary to unite all his forces. JToIo was . 
evacuated, when it was discovered the natives had so- 
licited aid frpm the Dutch at Batavia, whose armaments 
attacked the port of Galdera and were repulsed : bu^ 
the next year they again appeared in the Philippine seas 
with twelve ships, intending to attempt the capture of 
Cavite ; the garrison, however, having had ample time 
for preparations, made a good defence, and the Dutch 
commancKng officer receivedu wound, of which he died. 
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The enebiy then'Vetired and disembarked in Xa Pam- 
panga,' wherethe chief m&gistrate collected 600 Inditos 
and fortified huiiself» as well as he was able^ in the con- 
vent of Abacay. The Dutch advanced to tiie assault, 
idi^the Indians fled in such ^disorder, that 400 were 
lulled in the pursuit. The Dutch deeniing it prudent 
not to remoTetoo far from their ships, returned on 
board, but landing a second time at Samal they were 
repulsed, and aft^ ending some time, to intercept the 
tirade, they returned to BAtavia. 

SaHcala, son of the king of Jolo, and Cachile, chief of 
Tnptnp in Borneo, infested the Archipelago with their 
squadrons and committed great depredations on the 
coasts. The Spaniards encountered the latter near the 
island of Burias, and his fleet was dispersed and himself 
killed ; on hearing which Salicala retired to Jolo, and 
his attention was soon taken up with disputes regarding 
the succession to the throne. In order to check and 
punish the Borneans, Major Monforte landed there, 
burnt ail the towns within his reach, as well as great 
quantities of provisions and many vessels, and brought 
away 200 priseners. 

Whilst the governor was engaged in repelling the at- 
tacks *of the Dutch and Moors, the natives in several 
parts of the colony shewed symptoms of discontent. In 
Palapag they murdered a Jesuit and plundered the 
church and convent ; and those of Camarines also broke 
out in open rebellion. Zebu wavered in its loyalty, in 
Cataga many Spaniards and friars were murdered, and 
the Bisayas would have been lost, if a stop had not 
* been put to these acts in due time. A force was sent 
against the rebek of Palapag who had fortified them« 
selves on a hiil, und^r the command of Snmoroy, their 



le^id^. The Spaniards advpaoed in Ae sMt iiiidaimt# 
ed manneri aod as soon as their ootpos^s weretakeot 
the Indians fled with i^reat precipitation. Sumproy 
attempted to escape^ bat his own people killed him and 
sent in his head as a peace-offering ^ the Spaniards. 
Dabayo, the ringleader of the rebellion in Carafa* got 
possession of the fort by stratagenii and the Spaniarda 
were obliged to escape in a boat Tranquility was, 
however, soon afterwards restored, and the ringleader^ 
delivered ap to jostice. 

Severe as were these trials, a greater calami^ still 
awaited the colonists* On the day of St Andrew and 
nine anniversary of the victory gained over limahon^ 
i^bout eight at night nearly all Manilla was destroyed 
by an earthquake. The convent and ohorch of St 
Aagastine were spared; but almost all the public edi- 
fices were thrown down^ and above 600 persons buried 
in the mins. This calamity extended also to some of 
the other islands. In Cagayan, a hill was rased from 
its foundation, and in its fall overwhelmed a town and 
its inhabitants. Daring sixty days a succession of 
earthquakes prevailed, and many extraordinary changes 
took placoi owing to the strong convulsions of nature. 
The people of the cq>ital were obliged to live in huts in 
the fields; but gradually the houses were reboilt and 
the college ol St. John de Letran founded for the edn* 
cation of orphans. 

In 1659 the Mindanayans issued from their ports to 
carry on their predatory excursions, although at Ihe 
time ostensibly at peace with the Spaniards* The 
latter s^nt two Jesuits and some merchants to Corohit, 
in the chajracter of ambassadors ; but the islanders mui^ 
dered them and continiied their depredations. An in* 



it was soon fovBd tliis was a mere excaae. Th^y be^ 
<^aipe tifaders^ adnlterating the weights and measures, as 
well as many, colonial commodities. In fact, they had 
become mcmppoUzers, creating artificial scarcities, and 
in other respects oppressing the community. 

In 1710, an nnsnccessfiil attempt was made by the 
Jesuits, aided by thegoTemment, to colonize thePelew 
Islands and convert the natives ; and in the same year 
.three English ships appeared off the coast, of California, 
for the purpose of intercepting the Philippine trade, 
when one galleon was captured. General Bustamanta 
arrived as governor in 1717, and soon involved himself 
in dreadful disputes, as well with the members of the Au" 
^Uencia^ as the clergy and some of the principal merchants, 
owing parfly to his intemperate character, and partly 
to various suits he instituted for the recovery of old debts 
dne to the treasury. Disgraceful acts of violence took 
place, which eventually ended in an open mutiny, when 
the people, headed by the religious orders, went up to 
the palace in procession, and the guards opposing no 
resistance, they rushed in to seize the governor, and in 
the struggle both he and his son were killed. The 
chief inhabitants, who. had been confined through the 
ii^ustice of the governor, were tiien released; but this 
unhappy uffair prpduced great confusion m the country* 

In 1739, Governor La Torre arrived, and soon alter* 
wards war being declared between England and Spain, 
Commodore. Anson entered the Pacific, and the well- 
known capture of the galleon took place. This loss was 
severely felt by the Manilla merchants, who fitted out 
fonr ships to intercept the Commodore and the China^ 
fleet,, but they were too late. Nothing very remarkable 
occurred in the ^airs of the Philippii^e Islands tbat is 



Mt related elsewbefe, till the year 1754, when the 
greatest itniptbii ^ the Moors took place that had 
hitherto been known. They entered with fire and 
kword hi all directions, carrying away nnmeroiis cap- 
tives, and by this calamity the colony was tednced to a 
Ihdst deplorable sitaation. In the month of December 
a terrible shock of an earthquake was also felt, and the 
Toleano called the Taal, situated in the centre of the 
lake of Bombon, in the province of Batangas, threw out 
stidi an immense quantity of cindeni, that fonr neigh- 
bouring towns were completely mined. At Manilla, 
dthough twenty leagues distant, the atmosphere was 
entirely obscured in the middle of the day : and at Ctt-* 
vite, a little nearer, the darkness resembled that of 
midnight. The centre of this volcano contains a large 
quimtity of water, and those who Hve near it, dread a 
repetition of scenes to which their ancestors were 
exposed. 

Notwithstanding the rigorous measures repeatedly 
adopted against the Chinese, and the orders of the go* 
vemment at home not to allow their residence in the 
eolony, numbers still remained there. Governor Aran* 
dia, about the year 17S7, ordered all those to be ex- 
pelled who were not Christians, and appropriated the 
suburb of San Fernando for the reception of such as 
might arrive annually for the purposes of traffic. At- 
tempts were also made to restore the missions of the 
Bataan islands, where the Dominicans had been obliged 
to withdraw; but the enterprise was not attended with 
permanent success till 1789, and since they have been 
ftund veiry burdensome to the government, owing to 
their poverty and sterility, which renders it necessary 
fer ttearl^ all their supplies to go from ManilUu Gover- 



MQT AlandU died in May; 1759; and was'9Bc6^ed^df jiy 
Don MaHuel Roxo, a clergyoHan and native of fT^la^iin 
New S{>ain, who had also be^n created orchbifthop 
of 'Maoiiki. Under his admvaistratien. the Philippine 
capital was taken by the British^ amost importaul 
ev&oX in the history of these islands, and deserving of 
more particular. notice. • 

The wars, waged between the^ British and Fretiob, in 
the' East Indies from the year 1749 to the genend 
peace, in 1763, bad earned thitiier iai^er and more ef- 
fective bodies of European troths than before had been 
^sembled in Asia, which, when no loiiger anthoriaed 
■to fight against eacb other, employed their arms as 
auxiliaries in the contests existing between the princes 
of the country. War being renewed in 1756^ it was 
fallowed by a series of successful. efforts, which nearij 
deprived the French of the whole of their possessions 
in that part of the globe : and ccmsiderable funds hav« 
ing been {^ranted by parliament, ia 1762, for the East 
India service. Admiral Cornish was sent against the 
island of Bourbon, Ae last settlement held by the 
French. He was . to have been joined by Commo* 
dore Keppel from England, with a body of land forces; 
but not meetuig with him, he returned to Madras with- 
out effecting, any thii;ig. In the mean time, war having 
beea declared against Spain, Admiral Comiisrb altered 
bis plan^ and resolved to attack Manilla. Hie forces 
destined for this expedition, w^e part of the 79th regi* 
ment, A company of artillery, 600 sepoys, a company of 
caffires, one of topasses, anoAer of pioneers, two com* 
panics of Frenchmen, 600 lascars, a battalion of 650 
seamen and 270 marines, commanded by General Dra- 
jper. They anchored in Manilla bay on 234 September, 

d 
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tnA' f6ttnd the Spaniards toially ntiprepared, ndeireBf 
fgnoraBt of &e war exktmg between Ettgiand and 
Sptin. After an ineffectual summons, the troops were 
landed the following day in front of the Pohorista or 
powder maimfaetory^ two miles to the south of the eitj, 
protectcfd by the fire of three frigates. They suoces- 
sively took possession of the churches of Malate, La 
Hermita, San Juttfi de Bagttnbayan and Santiago, and 
jput themselves under cover. The Spaniards advanced 
out of the city with 400 men and two field^pieces : but 
they were soon driren back with liie loss of one of thmr 
filsM-pieces ; indeed they had lost the most fa voundde 
opportunity of defending themselves* at the time the 
British were landing, for the surf then ran veiy htgfa^. 
fmd tiie men were up to the waist in watar. It mast» 
however, be acknowledged, that flie number of the gar* 
risen was small, and not exceedmg 690 men, some part 
of whom were Indians* 

The superiority of the British in repelling this sortie 
'was so evident, that ^teneral Draper sent a sec<nid 
summons, if hen a spirited negiative was returned. Be- 
irides the wiedls and bastions, the city was defended by 
a wet ditbh, a covered way and glacis. It was, how- 
ever observed, thiit the ditch did not go found the bas- 
tion of San Diego, and this was eariy made the pro- 
jected point of atta<^. The ex1:ent of the city rendered 
it impossible for so small a body of besiegers t0 ihvest 
it, by which kneans two sides were constantly open to 
the besieged; hbr could the British take poirse^sfonaf 
the ^bsts of Sfinondo, Tbndo and Ssmta Cruz, which 
commanded "fte nver and cbtomtunications wi& the 
iDountry. In a sliort trme, the be^i^gers cbmplefed^n 
battery for small sbeVb* iHlich played on the bastion tif 
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San Die^, and «hi the 37lli the governor sent out a flag 
of trace/ apologisdng for some barbarous acts comniitted 
by the Indians, and requesting that a nephew of his, cap" 
tared on his arrival in the bay, might be restored. This 
gentleman had just arrived from Acapnlco in the Pki«- 
}ipino galleon, which had entered a port in one of the 
other nlands, and landed her money* Admiral Cornish 
sent two ships after her, but instead of her, they cap* 
tured the Trinidad^ which had sailed for Acapnlco a few 
days before the British arrived, and been delayed by 
contrary winds. 

On the 28th, part of the garrison, intennixed with 
Indians, salUed ont, and mistaking a British officer, 
who was accompanying the governor's nephew with a 
flag of trace, both were killed; ihey were, however^ 
driven in with great loss. On the 29th, the men of war 
opened their fire on that part of the city forming the 
point of attack ; but the shallows prevented them from 
approaching snfficiently near. . On the 1st and 2d Oo* 
tober, the weathar \fas very tempestuous, the squadron 
in danger, and all coipmunication with it cut off« A 
stxure-fihip was driven ashore, yet, even in. that sitnation 
was of great service, as she enfiladed the beach to theS,, 
and 4^eck^ a body of Indians who menaced the Pol- 
vorista and rear of the besiegers. Notwithstanding the 
heavy rains, a battery for 24-pounders was soon com- 
pleted, and another for large mortars, the besieged 
giving little intarropticm, and seemingly trusting for 
their de£race to the elements. On the 3d, these batr 
tcries opened on the San Diego bastion, of which the 
guns were silenced in a few hours, and in the night 
an0&er battery began to play on the bastion of St, 
Andrew's, which ttHioyed the flank of the besiegers* 

d2 
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. A. heavj cannonading being constantly kept np, that 
part of tiie walls on which the guns bore, was soon dis- 
mantled and destroyed, when the besieged having re* 
ceived a reinforcement of 5000 Indians, made a sortie 
on the 4lh> in three divisions. They advanced by dif- 
ferent routes, the first against the church of Santiago, 
die second against Malate and La Hermita, and die 
third was destined to attack, the seamen cantoned on 
the beach. The latter was the first point attacked by 
1000 Indians, and their approach was favoured by thick 
bushes, growing on the banks of a rivulet, which they had 
crossed in. the night. A reinforcement being sent to 
support the seamen, the Indians were repulsed with the 
loss of 300 ; but if their skill and weapons had been 
equal to their strength, and ferocity, the consequences 
would have been serious, for although armed only with 
bows, arrows and lances, they advanced up to the very 
muzzles of the gUns, and repeated their assaults in a 
most determined manner. Scarcely was this affair 
ended, when the church of Santiago was attacked, and 
the s^oys forced from it. The Indians took possession 
of the building,^ bnt the European soldiers kept their 
position in the rear, and reinforcements arriving, the 
Indians were driven in, after losing seventy. men, and 
the British forty. 

This was the .last effort made by the garrison, and 
after it. most of the Indians returned home. On the 
5th, .the fire from the batteries had been so incessant, 
that the breach appeared practicable, and the oriUon of 
St. Andrew was. also silenced. . On the morning of the 
6th the besiegers assembled in the church of Santiago, 
for the purpose of storming the;.town, and under a ge- 
neral discharge of artillery and mortars, rushed for- 
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ward to the attack. The breach was easily passed, and 
tiie British met with little resistance^ except at the, 
royal gate and from the tops of the houses surromiding 
the main square. In the guard-house, over the royal 
gate, 100 Spaniards and Indians who refused to sur-. 
render, were put to the sword, and a much larger num- 
ber drowned in escaping across the river. The goveiv 
nor* and principal officers retired to fort Santiago, 
and the British advanced by the main street to the pa-, 
lace, whither the archbishop and his council imme^ 
diately "proceeded and delivered themselves up a^ 
prisoners. Proposals of capitulation were &en made, 
to the British commanders, on the part of the governor, 
royal audiencia and city and Commerce of Manilla, 
stipulating chiefly for the exercise of the religion of the 
country, the security of private property, and a con- 
tinuation of the powers of the audiencia, municipality, 
&c. These terms being accepted, with some restric- 
tions, and mutually signed, fort Santiago was delivered 
up to the British, and the oiBcers and garrison admitted 
as prisoners of war, amounting to 261 rank and file. 

Plundering commehced, though it would seem with- 
oat any express authority from the British commander, 
at least if it is possible to judge from the orders of the 
day, given at the time, and the subsequent agreement 
mutually signed to the conti:ary. Certain it is, that a 
dreadful pillage did take place, though the Spanish ac- 
counts state that guards were placed in the nunneries 
for their protection, at the request of the archbishop. 
The Spaniards affirm that this plunder lasted forty hours, 
though they attribute the greatest part of the excesses 
to the Indians, who discovered their masters' riches, in 
order to - participate in the booty. The suburbs of 
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Santa Citiz and Bhtondoe were alio exposed to the mo^ 
dreadful ravages, and the greatest atrocities committed 
by the Indians on the fii^tiVes from the city. The 
Spaniards acknowledge that, on the following day, Ge- 
neral Draper exerted himself to stop the pillage, and 
^n the 16th a more formal capitulation, called ** Condi* 
lions on which the city of Manilla shall be preserved 
from plunder," &c. was mutually signed. The 3d ai^* 
tide of this docnment stipulated that the fort of 
Cavite should be surrendered to the British; the 4th, 
that a ransom of.four millions of dollars should be paid, 
and the 5th, that all the other dependencies should 
equally be delivered up, 8cc. 

An order to the commandant of Cavite was sent by 
ihe archbishop to surr^tider the fortress ; but the gar- 
rison, consisting of 800 men, refused and went off into 
the country with their arms^ when a British detachment 
entered the casde. Contributions on the iidiabitants 
were then commenced, though the sum obtained, in- 
cluding church ornaments, the archbishop's plate, 
rings, and breast cross, together with the funds of the 
charitable institutions did not exceed 500,046 dollars, 
^o make up the deficieiicy, the cargo of the Philipino 
was demanded; but this money was no longer under the 
control of the archbishop, and in fact afterwards greatly 
aided in the defence of the interior. The archbishbp 
jalso sent for lli,000 dollars he had placed in Safety nedt 
Lake Bay ; the Franciscans however, who had the 
ascendancy in that part of the country, refulsed to give 
this sum up and had it conveyed across the mountains to 
the missionaries of Ituy. In the ^nd, every thing viedu- 
able, whether publico or private, Was given up, al- 
l&ough mach dijscontent sind tnisimdelrstanding took 



placQ oa a^ isnbjeoU The 5tli cluiute ^im rAidiitad In- 
efibeto^l) from the ctrGHiiifltwce^ hereafter oietttumed. * 

On tiie 2d Nov^nber, Manilla and Cavite, tc^tker. 
mth all their appurtenances, were formally delivctred' 
iqf> to repreaentatives of the Eaat India Company, and 
the whole of the troops bronght from Madras left to- 
ga£ria<m them. Before his departure, the geiieral is* 
Mied a proclamation, offering ta exempt the Indiaai' 
from tite payment of tribute, if they would swear ti* 
legiance to the king of Great Britain; but the ineffieacy 
of this measure, as weU as others equally resorted to, 
soon pcoved, that although the Spaniards, after a gallant 
dsfisBce, considering the uiqpirepared and weak slat» 
tli^ w«re in, had been compelled to yield up Ute p08« 
session of a city fortified only <m a scale to resist an* 
Asiatic enemy, this example and the subsequent coMdi^ 
tiotta imposed on the captiYe authorities, had no in^ 
fiuence whatever on the interior, for reasons, it ia now 
Hme to explain. 

The day previous to the fall of Manilla^ the tt-ch- 
Ubshop and his council sent Sr. Anda into the conhtiy, 
wifli fuU powers and orders to mMUtain the islands lA 
obediepce to the king of Spain* He arrived at B^aican, 
where he was joined by nufieroua fi^fives from die 
onpitai, and caUing together die chief magistrates of the 
pcavince, the Augustine friars, and otlier persons of in^^ 
fliMi^e, tiiey deliberated on the best measures to be 
adqited. The friars offered to raise troops and ^onduel 
diem to the field, all renewed their assiktances olhiyalty; 
and 8r. Anda was acknowledged governor of Ae ii^and9« 
Baoohnr, the capital of the province of La Fampanga^ 
was aisfli fiaied upon as the temporary seat of govern'* 
ment, and every exertion made to rouse and arm thtf 
eottntsy agasnat its iuvadffla. 



For tlie fiitiirto'goveninieiit of Manilla it had been fe* « 
gulated, thatthe British commander Aonld hold the mill* - 
tury department, and the archbishop Ihe civil and poli- 
ticalone^ a charge he had the weakness to acc^t, and 
irhich . brought upon him the just reproaches of his 
eoantrymen. His first step was to draw bills on the 
Madrid treasury, although the war was still wi^iiq^, for, 
the balance of ihe Manilla ransom, as it was catted, and-, 
the refusal to pay them, gave rise to warm disputes be* 
tweoi the two governments at home, when the claim waa 
eventually waved. To this Junius, allades in one of hia 
letters to Sir William Draper^ who, he says, had gi'veo 
up .the Manilla ransom and abandoned the gallant army^ 
in whose favour, ou his return to Europe, he complam* 
ed, threatened, and even . appealed to the puUio ia 
print. Sir William answers, that all his tnideavonra to^ 
obtain payment had been fruitless, '* as the ministers of 
the day were fearful of involving the country in a j&esh. 
war for private concerns." The archbishop also joined 
the British commissioners,, in order to promote the ^ub* 
mission of the interior, and the first step taken was to 
declare Sr. Anda to be a seditious person and de*. 
serving of capital. punishment, as well as the Augustine 
friars who had joined his party, and resolved to defoid 
themselves. The archbishop sent several remonstrances 
to the new governor, urging him to desist from his. en- 
terprise, and the British commissioners issued proclama* 
tions against him and bis partisans, but to no effect. 
Sr. Anda answered them in the most firm, and- vi« 
gorous. manner, refusing to obey authorities who could 
be considered in no other light thain as prisoners^ and 
vowing to, execute the orders. confided to him previous 
tothefaIlofthe<^pitd. 
Through a fortunate circumttance^, copies^of all the 
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» 
paMic papers .relating^ to the occupation of Manilla by 

tlie British, and their views on the interior, came 
into the hands of the writer of this sketch ; but notwith- 
standing they were never laid before the public in this 
country, his confined limits on llie present occasion^ at 
least, allow him only to make a partial use of them. 
Conformably to their contents, it would seem that the 
archbishop remained firm to the British, and died on 
30lli January, 1764, previous to the evacuation, when he^ 
was buried with the greatest pomp and splendour. No 
doubt he felt keenly the misfortunes in which he and 
the country were involved, and the error he had com* 
mitted in joining' the party of an enemy, though possibly 
his motives, were good, preyed on his spirits, for, a few 
days before his death, he wrote to his own sovereign, 
and in a repentant tone assured him, that he should 
have been happy if he had visited the breach at the 
moment of assault, and died by a canon«ball. 

In the mean time, Sr. Anda reestablished the royal 
otMfienota, regulated the military and political govern- 
ment, assembled troops, cast cannon, manufactured 
gunpowder, saved the money from the ship Philipino, 
and as'his second in command, named Don Pedro Josef 
de BcGStos, an Asturian youth, who afterwards rendered 
the most essential services. The. British commissioners, 
perceiving that threats and decrees were of no avail, 
resolved to take up a position on the river Pasig, in or- 
der to open a passage for provisions from Lake Bay. A 
party of 500 men- were sent on this service, and as soon 
as they arrived in front of Maybonga, General Bustos 
retreated to Maraquina. The British passed the river 
with^ little molestation, when the Indians fled, and in 
their confusion at tiie' bridge near the convent, numbers 
$f tfaiem were drowned. Tbey were pursued as far at 



the miv Bambah, and the British fortkSed the poaitioii 
they took, Mid held it till the peace. A party of Fam- 
paaga Indians seem afterwards advanced as far as 
Maysilo, two leagues from Manilla; bat they were dis- 
lodged and the place burnt 

. The Chinese resident in the country had declared for 
the British, who being greatly in want of men, put 
many of them in Iheir ranlu. Another detachment of 
600 men was sent by sea to dislodge the Spaniards, who 
had foitified themselves in the convent of Bolacan. The 
;d%iiadron left the bay on 18th January, 1763, with aa 
intention to enter the bar of Binoangan, and being pre- 
vented by eeotrary winds, they proceeded by Pmnarava^ 
near Matolos, where they landed without any opposition 
and mwrehed towards Bnlacan. The convent was attacked, 
wd in the d^ence made, the Chinese, who accompanied 
the British, suffered severely. The gates were however 
soon forced, and great slaughter ensued ; the Chinesa 
particularty being anxious to avenge the death of their 
countrymen. After holding this position for sfMm timep 
and being constantly harassed by active gueriUa^^the 
British evacuated and burnt the convent. 

Considerable desertion now prevailed, and the Spaoi^ 
regulars;, as well as many Frenchmen who had a^om*» 
panied the British^ went out to join the forces aas«n* 
bliog in Ihe interior, and in consequence of this, Uka 
^Spaniards remaining in the city were restricted to &e 
quarters nearest the sea. The commanding officer of 
Pasig, advanced towards the lake and the province of 
Batangas, with a view to intercept the money of the 
Philipino. He took with him 80 men, passed Tunasan^ 
Binan and Santa Rosa, and then embarked for Pagnn^ 
ban, the capital of La lagnna. Betttrning to Calaaite» 
he traversed the proviMe of Batangas ; but on aniving 
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at Lipa» md aadefstandiiig that the money hud heeik oiv 
dered to Saotor, a'tdwn of Peaapwmgm^ he reCamed to hi» 
position. 

By this time, Sr. Anda having aMembled and eqtiipi>ed 
aifli^e body of men^ he ^tiered General Bnstos to eilcamp 
at MaUnta, a leagoe and a half from Mamlla, and this 
position was strengthened with r&donbts and palisades. 
F^om this point the Spaniards frequently advanced to 
the outskirts of the capital, and, on one occasion, car^ 
ried away the bells front the town of Quiapo, for thei 
purpose of founding cannon, although they met witb 
considerable resistance. The British, alarmed at these 
incursions, called in their piquets and dug ditches, in 
etder to have a less extended line to cover. On thie 
Sfftk June, a sortie was made, with a view to dislodge the 
Spaniards from Malinta ; but on arriving at the banka 
ef tii^ intervening river, and not venturing to pass it in 
tace of the enemy, the Briti A retired to Maysito, and 
BucrtM changed his position to Meycavayan. 

These "v^ere the last miKtary actions which took place, 
for on &e 23d July an English frigate arrived with the 
prd&ninaries of peace, and a cessation of hostilities 
ecmseqnently followed ; several unhappy renc<9tttres as 
well as great dissetisions and misunderstandings^ however 
subsequently occurred, owing to the disorganized state 
to which the coontry was reduced, and the competition 
and enmity of tite chiefs* Nothing could be more alarm* 
ing Aun the situation of the interior, during the whcde of 
die eighteen months the British heM possession of the 
capital. Through tins event numbers of criminals were 
i^cJleased fr6m the prisons, and, uniting in bands, ma* 
rauded and plundered through tibie country, frequently 
^erpetratiag wanton and horrid murders. At length 
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the ftnners and setders, weafied out b^ these attacks, 
were compeUed to abandon their estates and leave their 
cattle and effects in possession of these banditti. Ow- 
ing to their vicinity, the provinces of Tondo and Cavite 
bowed to the conqueror and were overawed by his pre* 
sence; bat several of the others were convalsed, and be- 
came the theatres of atrocities and acts of private re- 
vei^e. Nombers of friars, curates and Spanish laity 
were murdered by lawless bands, roving about the 
country, particularly in the province of Batangas. In 
that of La Laguna also the Indians behaved in the 
most savage and barbarous manner. The provinces of 
Bulucan and Painpanga however remained firm in their 
allegiance, and witnessed only the crimes of a few in- 
dividuals. The Chinese also rose and assembled in the 
town of Uava, whence they were eventually dislodged 
with great loss. The Indians of Cagayan and Hocos 
equally broke out in open rebellion, and elected a chief 
of the name of Silang. They demanded to be released 
from the tribute, and, under this plea, visited the estates 
and defenceless places with fire and sword. The dis- 
trict-magistrate having no forces to aid him, was soon 
obliged to abandon his post, and in a short time the 
whole province of Ilocos submitted to the influence of 
Silang. This chief was however murdered by one of his 
own people, on the 28th May, 1763, six months after he 
had commenced his power and at ia moment when he was 
planning a general massacre of the friars and whites. 

The most obstinate rebellion of the Indians, how* 
ever, took place in the province of Pangasinan, where 
it broke out in the town of Binalatongan, on 3d Nov. 
1762, when the magistrate began to ciollect the tribute. 
Every possible exertion was made by Sr. Anda to put 

1 . 
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down. this rebellioii; but it increased, and when the 
rebels were dislodged and driven from the plains, they 
retired and fortified themselves in tiie mountains ; nor 
was tranqnillity perfectly restored there till March, 
1765, when in this undertaking it was fouQd 70 Spar 
niards, 140 loyal Indians, and upwards of 10,000 of the 
rebels had perished. 

The 31st of March, 1764, was the day appointed for 
the formal surrender of Manilla and the other places 
held by the British, conformably to the general treaty 
of peace, and of them Sr Anda, who had so bravely 
defended the interior, and so successfully resisted the 
1 inroads of anarchy, took possession in the name of his 
I sovereign, although, in the mean time, another governor 
had arrived in a frigate from New Spain. The capture 
and occupation of Manilla are estimated to have cost 
tiie British 1000 lives, sickness included, many of whom, 
it is true, were Asiatics ; but the treasure expended was 
considerable. As a military achievement, the taking of 
the city of Manilla certainly does honour to the troops 
and officers employed, and proves their courage and 
perseverance ; still, as a political object, it is a query . 
.whether it was worth the sacrifices made. . Nothing 
could be more visionary than to suppose that a handfiil 
of men could effect the permanent Conquest of an ex- 
.tended range of country, divided by nature into sepa* 
rate portions, so as to render it an establLshm^nt of 
value to the British government, although it was pos- 
sible to obtain possession of ^ even the strongest points. 
It was still more so to imagine that it could become an 
advantageous. dependency on the East India Company, 
.an humiliation to which the inhabitants would never 
have sabmitted. Whilst the British w^re in possession^ 



they were cut lotS fimniLevery part of Uie^ouitry tfiev 
amy^and navy dUL not o?«rawe, and, although aided, 
in the person of the aicbbUhop, by the strongest moral 
pow«r the colony coold afbrd l^em, the adnMoistration, 
dtMring their stay in the capital, was most unfortnnate. 

It is, in fact, melancholy to read the official papeBS 
and proclamations issued at the time, by Hie Brttidi 
coiBfuisskmars, filled with threats and dennnciations, 
and. by which they aeem to have mixed themselves ap 
widi the aerimonions parties which convulsed tbe conn- 
try, pvevioos to their , arrival. They had not a political, 
or indeed any otJier^ indocMnent to hold fordi, that 
could/ fiur a moment, have influenced a class of people 
such as. the Philippine islanders are ; and even if th^ 
had succeeded in there destroying the power of Spain 
altogether, they would have gained nolimig, as far as 
regards the interior, for the Ivistory of the country 
.pveves they C(Mild never have, seoared an asoendani^ 
over, tlie ihbahitants. They might have broken the 
bonds in which the Indians weve held, merely by the tie 
of reijgaim and the presence of tiieir pastors, yet /this 
conld have prodneedno permanent good; on the con- 
tsary^ it would have plunged the islands into a dreadftd 
Jteteof^^aaaiichyy and made them a prey to the ravages 
of brwless banditti, who, wb^n they had exhausted the 

f lund^ ashore, and there found no more white victims 
on whom to satiate their vengeance, would have com- 
menced the occupation of pirates at sea* It excites 
horror to, read the details of murder and desolation 
which took place in the interior, from the moment the 

I old admmistration, the empire of the laws, and flie 
aifluenoe of ^ -missionaries were shak«B, and it is a 

\ query whether any government conld have been satia- 
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fied witk dispossessing aa enemy of a eomtry, Mder 
sveh a responsibility^ and saerifices sogfreat, or indeed 
c€»nsent to mske use of «Mtnunents so dreadful as tiie 
ioforiated and savage Indians must be. 

The neglect of the Spanish ministers in not convey* 
mg out 1»nely advice of the mptare with Great Britdn^ 
was the reel cause of this misfortone to Manilla, fer if 
the governor had only been in time to destroy the 
ekorches and massive buildings situated beyond the 
walls, -which served as fortresses and gave immediate 
shelter to the British, as was formerly tiie plan of 
G^iieral Arandia, though at the time opposed by the 
friars, so smaH a force could never have met wi^ 
success. The season of (the year was also most un- 
favourable, and placed tiie squadron in the utmost 
danger. It must further be acknowledged Iftiat, if the 
first landing of tiie troops had been opposed with lite 
same vigour as the sorties were afterwards made, the 
fete of fte expedition would have been rendered very 
precarious ; and if the timely arrival of the advices of 
peace, signed in Europe, had not released Ae garrison 
from fl most galling duty, at iiie moment Sr Anda had 
prepared a large force, and pacified the interior, tiie 
consequences must hav6 been extremdy serious, so 
great was the state of desperation to which the iiiha* 
bitants were driven by their sufferings, botili witiiin and 
witliout the city. 

These remarikLS are not made with a view to depre^ 
date ihe merits and execution of an arduous military 
enterprise, in its* result more fortnnc^te than reasonably 
eoold be expected, if all the contingencies are duly 
weighed ; but ratiier for the purpose of pointing out 
the di ffi ccdt i es and uncertainty of operations of this kind. 
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when the invader does not carry with him mieans siiffi*- 
cient to protect and shield the unoffending inhabitants 
from anarchy, butchery, and rapine, or has nothing 
better to offer to them than a yoke in itself more hateful 
than the one he comes to dislodge. This was literally 
the case in our attack on the Philippine Islands, and 
these observations, resulting from the evidence of facts 
and existing circumstances, might have been dispensed 
with, if the writer was not aware that a second project 
of attack was more recently formed, possibly without 
mature reflexion and a full knowledge of all the<dangers 
to be encountered. Whoever pays attention to the 
history of the past,' and considers the sacrifices under 
which the Spaniards effected the conquest of this por- 
tion of the Indian Archipelago, will readily confess that 
the nations, holding commercial intercourse with China 
and India, are under the greatest obligations to them, 
for keeping in check a band of lawless pirates, whose 
increase and impunity must always endanger navigation 
in that distant and secluded quarter. It has uniformly 
been the object of Spain to make the Philippine Islands 
the centre of her mercantile operations in> Asia, in 
order to supply her American dommions, and the pre* 
cious metals derived from the latter^ were sent to the 
markets where the assortments of goods originated. 
This beneficial trade must consequently have ceased 
from the moment her power was destroyed, and ike 
perusal of the present volume, particularly of the two 
last chapters, will amply prove what must have been the 
consequences when that faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together, and, in the instance 
alluded to, alone restrains hordes of unruly and unlet- 
tered sayages within the bounds of control, had lost its. 
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inflaencei and the natives reduced to the same state in 
which they were when first conquered^ 

As soon as the British squadron left the bay of Ma** 
nilla^ Sr. Anda delivered up the government to the 
commanding officer who had arrived from Mexico^ and» 
in company with his brave coadjntcHr, Bustos, departed 
for Spain, where he was received in the moat entfau* 
siastic manner. As a just reward for his services, he 
was appointed governor of the islands he had defended 
from an enemy and preserved to his sovereign^ and left 
Cadiz on the 11th January, 1770. He arrived by the 
C^e of Grood Hope at Manilla, in the middle of Jdly, 
and with the greatest zeal and disinterestedness, la* 
boured to repair the ravages of whicb he himself had 
been a witness. The fortifications, troops, and navy* 
experienced his particular attention* He sent' several 
expeditions against the Jolonese and Mindanayans who 
infested the Archipelago, and dispatched the frigate 
Deseada to the coast of Malabar, for the purpose of 
forming commercial relations. He improved the plan 
for the administration of the revenue, encouraged agri-* 
culture, industry, and commerce, and in the year 1771, 
established the Board of Trade. Nevertheless, he had 
the misfortune to make many enemies, who possibly 
envied the honours with which his sovereign had remu- 
nerated his firmness and zeal. Towards the close of 
his life, be found himself involved in disputes and dis- 
sensions, which no doubt hastened his death, at the end 
of October, 1776, and in the 76th year of his age. 
Bustos returned to Manilla with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, but did not meet with that confidence and 
encouragement he merited. With wounded feelings be 
withdrew from the capital into the country^ where he 



devoted lamself €d bantiDg, of wkich ke was passionately 
fond. Having overheated himself in this amusement 
be met with a pfpeinattire death in 1778. 

Don Josef fiasco, afterwards Count de la Con'qaistsi, 
and adimral of the navy, succeeded to the command 
df the Philippine Islands. The hopes entertained bj 
tlie odony from his fibilities and activity were soon 
reali^ed^ and by his judicious armng^sments the stale of 
A» country Was materially in^oved^ The capture by 
the British, and the events which immediately followed, 
also excited the attention of the Spanish cabinet to IM0 
distant settlement, and orders were sent out to plaee 
thci capital in a good state of defence. The navigation 
from Spain to the iHnlippines, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, was also allowed, and several vessels of 
War were dispatched to add to tl^ protection of the 
islands^ The Royal Philippine Ccmipany was ostil- 
blidied, as well as- a society for the encouragement of 
agrioulture^ industry, and useful arts ; but to these and 
o&er subsequent improvements and events, suffident 
idiusion is made in the body of the wrn^k* It is there* 
fore necessary to pass on to oth^ sul^ct», more im* 
mediately connected with the views of the writer. 

Manilla is sitttated at the month of the riVer Pasig, 
which| in a considerate stsream^ descends fk^m the 
large lake of Bay^ estimated at tw^tty*five leagues m 
circumference^ In iront is an e&tensive bay, Ihirty 
leagues ronnd> s«H:ronnded by a rich and well cultivatad 
conntiy, studded with hamlets, villas, and conv^its^ and 
affording a beautiful perapecUve. Tl» situation ia 
howev^ deemed dangerous^ owing to the innndatioBi 
of Lake Bay, as weH as the vicinity of volcanos^ ttid 
the frequency laf earthquakes. Thd sittpping port is at 
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Cavite, situated to the S. W. smd at the distanoe of 
3| leagfMs by sea. Here die vesai^ anekor bdiiod 4 
long strip of landy forming one side of tke bay, load and 
snload^ the king's dock*yard and stores being also there, 
!Near tiie cntranee of tke bay» estimated at di league 
ivide, is tke hi§^ monntain of Mariveles» whi^h givea 
name to the sarroanding district. At the distance of n 
1 ague, and oear tiiie entrance, is the island of Corre* 
§;tdor, dins forming two passages. The one upnally 
used by sIhjis is that to tke N. {sailed the Marivelps 
Passage, unless the vinds diould rend» it nepess^y t^ 
pass threngfa die other. 

Vke Indian Ar^htpekgo constitutes tim largest grofij^ 
ef islands on the globe, as weU as one of its most ittte<- 
resting snb^visions. The Philippines form the ea^tem 
and northern bpon(tory, and the number of islsindi» 
bearing that name, exceeds Ibvty, though those 4^r 
aendng of notice are not more than thirteen, mwy of 
Ike i«st being small and umnhabited. The aanened 
map vrfll suffice to shew their positic», and a cc^rect 
idea of their rektive importance will be cc^cted frous 
fte general contents of this volupie, and their respective 
retams of population. I^izon and Mindanao are the 
largest ; the first being 138 leagues in its greatest lengdi, 
48 wide, imd 860 hi eircunUerenoe; and the seeond, 
95 leagues long, dO wide, and 300 in circumference. 

To the philosophio eyje, these islands present a strik- 
ing and majestio spectacle. In nmny parts cov^ed 
With basak, laVa, ashes, fcc. they also exhibit ruins of 
bolfa the animal and vegetable kingdom. In tk/e bowels 
of the earth, sulphur is C(HistaatIy bunting, and the 
tnatorisjls for voleanos alwfi^s preparing. 1^4^ cQnttnual 
agitation of natnre, the vicinity to die tn^cs, and tke 

e 2 
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hamidity derived from the ocean^ as well as the high 
monntaiDs and lofty forests, no doubt are the chief 
causes of the great fertility with which they are distin- 
guished. They contain wide forests and stupendous 
Irees, and the greatest part of the birds, quadrupeds, 
plants, and fruits, for which Asia is remarkable, are 
diere found of a superior class, besides many prodnc* 
tions not met with elsewhere. The sea, rivers, and 
lakes, afford fish in great abundance, and the earth 
tbems. with numerous and valuable minerals. The vi- 
cinity to the tropics, gives uniformity to tfa^ climate, as 
well as to the natural productions and character of the 
inhabitants; but the climate, although usually mild, 
sometimes is exposed to great changes. During one 
part of tiie year, the sea and land winds keep up a 
temperature that could scarcely be expected from the 
situation of these islands ; whilst, at another, the at* 
mosphere bums' with lightning, and the country is 
inundated with. torrents of rain. The violent winds, 
called bcyuios, which^^prevail from June to January, do 
great havoc both on sea and land. In the island of 
Luzon, divided as it i^, by a chain of mountains, the 
seasons vary greatly with regard to mild weather and 
rain. In the provinces facing the west, the sky is 
serene when the east winds blow, and in those exposed 
to the east, when the west winds set in. In the midst 
of these periodical variations, however, a perpetual 
spring is experienced; and cold, snow, and hail, are 
unknown. The difference between the length of day 
and night is scarcely sensible; the trees never lose 
their leaves, and the earth always wears a green and 
smiting aspect. . The plants and flowers are sightly wd 
$|]?omatic; the fruits nutritive and exquisite in taste; 
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thesair is healthy, and the natives live to an old age ; 
although foreigners, through the effects. of a too co* 
pious perspiration, are weakened by the heat till ihey 
become accustomed to the climate. When the Spa*^ 
niard^ first arrived in these islands, they found scarcely 
any other aliment than rice; now wheat and other 
grains are abundant, as well as most of the useful pro- 
ductions of the old world. The same increase has 
extended to horses, homed cattle, hogs, and stags; 
indeed sheep alone have degenerated, owing to the 
dampness of the climate. 

This portion, of tlie Indian Archipelago has not been 
safficiently explored, so as to furnish an adequate idea 
of the natural and other curiosities therein contained. 
The volcanos constitute a prominent figure, as before 
notic^. That of Mayon, situated between the pro* 
vii&ces of Aibay and Camarines, is of a sugar-loaf figure, 
and of such an elevation as to be discovered at an 
immense distance at sea. In Mindanao is another that 
serves as a land-mark ; and in many parts warm springs 
are found. The woods abound in pigeons and quails ; 
partridges, woodcocks, &c. are also met with. The 
iabon is a bird that lays eggs, similar to those of the 
turkey, and buries them deep in the sands on the sea* 
shore, and when hatched by the heat of the sun, re- 
moves the sand to disengage the young ones. The 
chacon, is a species of lizard, dwelling in the tops of 
houses, aivd frequently articulating the word toed. The 
cofo is a bird having a kind of hollow shell on his head, 
and crows at certain hours of the day, the same as a 
cock. The iaclobo is an immense oyster, of which the 
shell' holds a pitcher of water, and used as baptismal 



fonts in ^ chmckeB. The other onriorities are noticed 
in tbe body of the Work. 

dnie greatest part of these islands is moantainxiiK^ 
and the secluded portions of the uplands are inhabited 
by varioHs independent tribes, seemingly the Abozi<« 
gines, who have receded as the whites advanced, in the 
iiame way as in North America. Whatever may havB 
been their origin, they are nesurly all black, most of them 
have ciiriy hair, and though small in statnre^ ar6 strong 
and robnst They live in a seclnded manner, as if 
Jealous of their liberties, and never are se^i witl^ottt 
Iheir bows and arrows. Accustomed to the silence of 
the forests, the smallest noise distnrJM them ; and the 
ehase and bnlbons and other roots growing spontan^ 
4)usly around Ihem, supply them with food. It has 
been found impossible to civiliee th^ai, a task difficult 
ainong hordes who cannot be considered stationary, and 
dwelling in almost {inaccessible places. The want of nua^ 
sionaries, and the diversity of their languages, have 
however been great impediments; for though reseat 
fcling ^ach otiber in habits and independence, thejr 
differ in other respects. At the arrival of the Spa>- 
ifiitu-ds, the countiy 4mmediatdy round Manilla, ww 
inhabited by the Tagala race, anid to tbe north weie 
found the Pampanga, Zumfaaies, Panga^inan, Ilocoa* 
and Cagayan nation^, anfd to the east, the Camarines 
and Albay, nbw co^titntki^ so many provincial divi<^ 
sions. At ttet time, eHth fo)rmed a distinct conununity^ 
bad n different dialect, a!nd ilii^ead of a supreme ehiei^ 
w«re divided into clsms of 50 ^ 100 families, as it WJM 
afterwards be seen tjiey still i^eiaiain, a eircuinstaftee 
irm6n, nc ^ubt, faeMitaled ihw su^tigtttionk Ho 
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iplaios htre heem socoe$siyely oejonpied by s^t^ers 
from Malaoea, Siam, Mac^fliiir^ Swmim, Borneo^ llie 
BfolaceaSy Arabia and China, paI y-arip^s jnixtmr^y 
iiaye again taken plaoe, wMb the origisiai uativ^j 
MexicaBfi, and toeoasionaUy Euiiopew Spamar^s, whicb 
renders tiie >populalion of the Phil]|qp«aei^, parttcula^ly 
lifaat of liozon, one of the most singcdar medleys th^ 
can be ann^^ed. The religion, habits, language, ^ 
well 86 oliier pecidi«rities, demiote the respeclive oriLg^Qi 
4f£ these foreign settliers; nor bave these di^aractQep 
Jbeen effaced by the oonque»t of the S|)apiards. 19^ 
^aiiety of c(deur, features, and laiigaag)es, fffe cetujned^ 
tboogheyideHdy m the coarse 'of time these di^inctioii^ 
«ia8tdimii^A. 

Two distinct aboriginsd raoes ^are still jQuotfoed in ^ 
(Phfitppines, a fdkemomeaion that equally diatingnishes 
4]tiier islands of the Archipelago; and these are Ij^ 
Uaok and brown, ^r Hajd negros and Indians. The 
Papua, or blade, is certaiidy th.e primitive race, attd 
ttb^ «etired to ilhe moawtaiss aes ^ others advsmced. 
They ave smaller than lite African negro, tibteir limbs 
More delicate, and thek jcomplexion, inatead of jet 
•Mack, is of a sooty hue* The hair is also longer and 
■Here tojfted, the pn^le of tibe face jnat so €at, wd 91 
strengUi aiid ^ner^ they are greaUy tilferior. Whc^^ 
they ortgina% descended from the Pii^iis^ls inbabitjiig 
Miew Gtiittea, or oame from A^gola» which is the 
qrinaoDi of sobao Spanidi writei^, is still flatter of con- 
gaotiii^ Very few of them have been domesticate>d, 
and it is ^ba^nred itbeir nimbers have greatly 4^c^fii, 
Mymg io tbe ittctemeii^ies of the we^tl^r* im^^stm, 
/fnrtieulady:tiieiS]|iAll-pM;9 vmi 1^ j^^m^u^ ikVtffl^B 
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T^e Indians^ found in the islands, were of a regular 
statare, brown <K>mplexion, large eyes, lank luur, and 
their limbs rather fleshy than muscular and strong. At 
the period of their disooyery, they were of course more 
advanced in civilization than the primitive race, and 
each tribe or nation had a distinct government and 
name ; though several leading traits indicated that their 
origin was the same. The chiefs had gained their 
Ascendancy through valour or abilities, and their rank 
"Was inherited according to the rights of primogeniture. 
They did not however live in a confederated manner, 
but independent of each other, and the extent of their 
^dominion had chiefly depended on their success in the 
wars waged with their neighbours. In these wars the 
prisoners taken became slaves, and when enfranchised, 
they were called TimatuMs, signifying the children of 
liberty, a term, as will hereafter be seen, still used to 
distinguish the Indian plebeians. It will also be noticed 
that the original clans and chiefs are still retained ; 
indeed the rights of the latter were guaranteed to them 
at the time of the conquest. They are charged to 
collect in the king's tribute, and are called cabezas de 
iarangai, equivalent to heads of clans. As already 
stated, great mixtures have subsequently taken place, 
and it is thought the Igorrots of the province of Ilocos, 
jemd of whom frequent mention is made in the course of 
this work, are descended from the followers of Lima* 
hon, the Chinese pirate, who, as previously pointed out, 
fled to the mountains when driven from Pangasinan by 
Juan de Saicedo. At Ihe present day the Tagala 
Indians are used by the Spaniards in Manilla as 
^ery^nts, €md the word tagalo and servant are now 
synonymous. According to the traditions of this race. 
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tliey desceiid from the Malays, and in the lataguage of 
tlie latter, iagctla, or rather tageylog, means a man 
living on the coast, in contradistinction to the moun* 
taineer. 

The prevailing fevers are intermittent, owing chiefly 
to marsh miasma. Conts^ious distempers are unknown 
among them, except the small-pox, which, most pro* 
bably, with their commerce and religion, was brought 
among them by the Arabs, in like manner as a more 
loathsome disease was introduced by Europeans. Cu- 
taneous disorders are, however, very common, and this 
the natives attribute to the great use of fish. Many 
tribes, owing to this circumstance, have their skins 
always covered with scurf, and Dampier, speaking of 
the Mindanao people, says, " they were troubled with 
a sort of leprosy, the same he had observed at Guam." 
Parturition is expeditious and safe among the Indian 
islanders, and seldom attended with misfortunes. The 
natives bathe frequently, yet this practice does not much 
contribute to cleanliness. They are* extremely ab- 
stemious in their diet, and satisfied with a small portion 
of animal food. They are i^redulous and superstitious, 
cunning, yet of weak capacities, but possibly a great 
number of their social defects may be attributed to 
their ignorance, want of civilization, and the bad ad- 
ministration of justice. They are nevertheless hospi- 
table to strangers, and, excepting in their robberies, 
piracies, and acts of private and public revenge, harm- 
less in their manners. They are fond of external show 
and pomp, and certainly, on this account, they could 
not have been so easily captivated by any religion, 
possessing less ceremony and ostentation* than the 
Catholic one. The civiliaed and converted Indians, of 



ooursey foHow the laws and asages of their preceptoirs; 
Che independoit tribes» homever, greatly tmctiiped widi 
pagwaimiy revere im institatioB similar to marriage, and 
the lot of their women is more fortunate than waaomg 
most of fhe nations «f the east. 

Adultery is punished by a fine, as is also tiie cckne nf 
disvespeot to Meri ; but ftaitd and usnry are totally 
t>verlooked by their laws. Their matrimoniai customs 
are peculiar. They are only allowed to marry «aiie 
woman, vnA althongh the chiefs and other persons of 
influence socoelimes have concubines, these are geoa&- 
rally slaves. They frequently marry relatives, tbongfa 
not the first of kin, and if the wedlock proves onhi^y 
tnr btniiensome, the husband restores his wife to ber 
parents, withont assigning any particular cause for the 
divorce. T^ dowry given on the day of marring is 
merely restored, and this consists of two kinds, which 
the bridegroom always pays. The one is called bigoff- 
'mtso, and is paid to the mother as a compensation £or 
the milk with which she noarisbed her daughter; the 
trther is the Mffoy-caya, or green dowry, and ds geaevalfy 
«et apart ftyr ^ maiirt^iance «f the new mairied ^ 
t)ouple. Besides these dowries,' the bridegroom is 
obliged for some years lo serve liie parents of his thride, 
nt particular times, isuoh as fiowing the rioe, sAd getting 
in the harvest. If «ny dispute takes plaoe, dke mor- 
tiage is annufled, an arrastgement asnally agreeable sto 
l!he pareirts of Ihe woman, as a new soitor ^nmarmip 
himself, sndthey reap llie«dvanlag>e<of fresh jservaooi 
tmd dowry; bift this can ^nly be prevMus lioitiie «s- 
fimtion of tiie time c( service, for when ^s Js ended, 
Ihe husband becomes lord cittid ^nmster, andiroote Us 
wife as he jplaises. The interest which Ibe qpamAi 
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ihiOB have in llie disposal of their daughter, has proved 
iiighly pemicioas to morals^ nor has it been possible fo 
aholish its practice^ although royal edicts, as well as 
regttlatifms of the bishops, have been resorted to, the 
<:iistom being general, even among the half civiHzed 
natives. The marriage ceremony is performed by sa^- 
crificing a hog, which a priestess kiUs with many ges<- 
ticulations, and after Ihis she bestows benedictions cm 
the parties. An old woman tb^a presents them with 
food, and the ceremony closes with dancing and re* 
freshments. 

In their religious oeremMies Ihey use neither idols 
nor temples, their sa<^fices being offered in arbours^ 
raised for Ae purpose. The priestess works herself up 
ijo a state of apparent frenzy, and, uttering wmrds con- 
atdered prophetic by the bystanders, she pierces the 
hog with a lance, and then distributes the carcass 
lunong them. These sacrifiioes are offered to ihe in- 
fenud deities, as well as to Ihe souls of their ancestors, 
who^ they are taught to believe, inhabit large trees, 
rocks of uncommon «ppear«nce, or «ny natural object 
K^ch, in point of magnitude or foitn, varies from the 
usual course. Whei»ever they pass an object of this 
•description, they evince soime testimony of respect, and 
if a person is dangerously ill, his friends offar up rice, 
wine, or flesh, to their deities, and then give the offer- 
ings to the sick, under an idea Hiat a cure will be thus 
dfibcted. They practise sM> e^iLtemal adoration; but, 
oirfng to their great credfdity and superstition, are the 
dupes of iMUttererais impostors, and believe in aH kindu 
aS charms «md spells. 

3%e general religion of the Indian islanders is, how- 
e¥er> ISabcmiedaay originfdly introduced from Arabia, 
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and since kept up by their intercoarae with.that country, 
and missionaries expressly coming from it ; nevertheless 
it is greatly blended with their ancient superstitions. 
Circumcision of the males takes place generally when 
they are about eleven years of age, and the ceremony is 
performed with great solemnity. Their burials are 
plain and decent, and great respect shewn to the memo- 
ry of the deceased persons ; yet, in most other respects, 
they are extremely lax in the observance of tenets they 
profess to follow. It may be said that the institution 
of this religion has produced no filed principles of 
morality, and although intercourse is kept up with 
Mecca, and pilgrimages undertaken there, it is more 
for the sake of show, than any real motives of piety. 
The negative precepts of the Koran are entirely dis- 
regarded, and the use of hog's-fiesh, as well as in- 
toxicating liquors, general. The success of the Ma- 
homedan missionaries must nevertheless be deemed 
surprising. This undoubtedly was owing to the manner 
in which they conciliated the natives, and, having once 
gained over the chiefs, their doctrines soon spread. 
These Arabs learnt the languages of the islands, fol- 
lowed the manners of the inhabitants, carried on trade, 
and also intermarried with them. 

Having thus given a short sketch of the state of- the 
Philippine natives and their religious rites, it is time to 
convey some idea respecting the Marianas Islands, 
dependent on the Philippine government, and which 
have been entirely overlooked by the author, with the 
exception of his merely stating their population to be 
about 4000 persons. These islands, formerly called the 
Ladrones, are situated in the Pacific, about 400 leagues 
to the east of the Philippines. They are sixteen ia 
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number, bat the principal ones are, Guam^ Seypan, 
Tlnian, and Rota, though none except the first are now 
inhabited. The circumference of Guam is. about forty 
leagues, and the port is called San Lois de Apra. 
Three leagues distant from it is the city of Aga&a, 
which is considered the capital, and there are besides 
about twenty villages. These islands were discovered 
by Magallanes, in 1521, although possession was not 
taken of them till 1565, when Legaspi was proceeding 
to the conquest of the Philippines. At that time jt wag 
noticed the natives had no religion, or form of worship, 
and lik^ those of the Pelew Islands, they are pacific 
in their disposition, and simple in their manners. Their 
colour is a light brown, and they have long hair, which 
th.e men cut, but the women wear it in great profusion. 
Tlie old are greatly infected with the leprosy, owing to 
their feeding on marine productions. Anson visited 
Tinian in 1741, and of the French ships which explored 
the Pacific, in 1771, under M. Marion, on their return, 
200 sailors were cured of the scurvy at Guam, without 
losing a man. The inhabitants having been desolated 
by a dreadful distemper which neariy destroyed the 
population, the remnant was at length concentrated in 
one island. Plantations for vegetables, fruits, &c. have 
since been formed there, as well as good roads for the 
interior intercourse. The natives are intelligent, make 
good artisans, and are divided into an effective militia. 
They have public schools, and are passionately fond of 
music and dancing. They have abundance of bread 
fruit, as well as the coco, of which they make wine; 
indeed the family of palms, found in the Philippines, is 
equally extended to the Marianas Islands. They have 



none ef fke European grains, but lliey grow rice and 
maize^ and abo make bread of some of their balbons 
roots. Besides the vegetable plantain, they have the 
dwarf, or froit plantain, and these islands also prodnce 
a wild species, of which the fibres are twisted into 
ropes and cables, the only purpose for which it is used. 
The sea-side and damp grounds afford quantities of 
capers, pecoliar > to these islands, which have also been 
transplanted to the Philippines. The caper trees retain 
Aeir flowers almost all the year round, and the smiling 
aspect of the country, added to the goodness and fra- 
grance of the varied fruits, render the Marianas a most 
delightful spot. 

In 1668, they were reduced to Christianity by Ae 
Jesuits, mid missions established there at the expenee 
of Queen Mary Ann of Austria, in memory of whom 
they bear her name. She also left an endowment of 
21,000 dollars for their support and defence, and another 
of 3060 dollars, for a college, intended for the m- 
sttnction of the Indians, and a third for the maintenanee 
of five religious persons, formerly Jesuits, but now 
Augustines. The Maniila galleon regularly touches at 
Guam, on her way homef from Acapulco, but if in great 
want of water, she makes the Sandwich Islands, at- 
though this is avoided if possible, owing to the dangers 
to be apprehended from the hostility of the diiefs. Hie 
establishment of tiie Marianas, is in fact kept up aitirely 
for tiie convenience of refreshments, imd it has been 
observed that, in the vast extent of the Pacific, &e 
island of Guam is the only one that has a town bnflt in 
Ae Europesm style, a church, and regiilar fortifica1ioii9. 
Homed cattle have greatly multiplied in tbese island^ 
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and a fine race k found there, tmof ali iHitte with 
black ears ; besides goats^ bogs, fowls, horses, asses, 
males, &;c. 

Nothing can be more secladed than this pesition, anci 
no intercourse is kept up with Europe, unless througli 
Manilla or Mexico. The goyemment is supported by 
a ntuado, or annual allowance of money from New 
Spean, and, widi *the exception of their seclusion, the 
iidiabitants may be considered almost the most fortunate 
people on earth. They are maintained at the expence 
of the crown, exposed to no dangers^ and pay no 
tributes or imposts. Their happiness and comforts 
must however greatly depend on the qualities of their 
gevoraor, who has much in his own power. This esta* 
Mishment is in fact of the greatest use to all maritime 
states, as may easily be seen by the voyages of Anson, 
Wallis, Byron, Marion, &c. M. Croset, the writer of 
&e voyage of the latter, observes, that in the whole 
tOLteat of the South Sea, there is no port in whidi the 
wearied voyager can re-establidi himself sooner, and 
ind better and more abundant refredhments, than in the 
island of Guam. Besides the Marianas, the Spaniards 
dso consider the Caroline and P^w Islands as de^ 
pendencies on the Philippine goveitunent, and several 
attempts have been made to establish nussionaries in 
both ; but of the first little is known, and of the others 
information has already been conveyed to the public by 
English voyagers. 

Before we close this sketch, intended dbiefly to supply 
the omissions of Ae author, it is necessary to say some* 
thing 1^ the nnmediate causes which have contributed 
to the deoMne of the Philippine Islands, or rather re* 
tarded tixeir prosperity and kept them in a backward 
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state. Besides distance from the mother-country and, w 
will be seen by their history^ the dreadfal misfortunes 
to which they have so frequently been exposed* the 
wavering and uncertain nature of the regulations in- 
tended for their government, the hostility of European 
rivals, and the litigious spirit of the inhabitants them* 
selves, as well as the unceasing dissensions and law- 
suits to which this has given rise, have been of the most 
material injury to the colony. To comprehend the 
causes of these calamities, it is necessary to recur to 
early times and trace them to their origin. 

The conquest and settlement of the Philippines, did 
not give rise to those torrents of blood which, unhappily, 
flowed at the commencement of other transatlantic 
establishments. Mild and persuasive measures entered 
into the plan of these acquisitions, and the propagation 
of religion was the chief motive of the original under- 
taking. When it was first i^tated whether or not 
they ought to be abandoned, owing to the exp^aces 
they occasioned, PhUip II. observed, ''.that for the 
preservation of a single hermitage, as long as. it was 
glorious to the true God, he would yield up the whole 
treasures of the Indies ; and that he never could think 
of abandoning, and consequently, of depriving of the 
light of the gospel, as many provinces as might be dis- 
covered, however barren, useless and poor, they might 
be." The policy pursued in this respect having been so 
judicious, it is strange that in others it should have 
beea so much the reverse. 

As before stated, when first discovered, the natives 
of the Philippines were not all entirely savage. Some in- 
habited mountainous and inaccessible places, but those 
who dwelt on the plains^ were divided into clans, having 
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tlieir own chiefs and laws, as well as some rude notions 
of arts and agriculture. What they then possessed was 
guaranteed to them, and the surplus lands distributed 
among the conquerors. The districts into which the 
country was then divided were afterwards placed under 
. Ae care of missionaries, and, it is natural to suppose, 
the choicest tracts fell to their lot. This distributiQn, 
which, at first, promised to be highly advantageous, in 
the end produced fatal consequences, and another pur* 
suit, by no means so congenial to the capabilities of the 
country, as agriculture, soon drew the colonists from 
their estates. The too lucrative commerce derived 
from their communications with America, led them to 
consider the most honourable occupations as intolerable 
and even disgraceful; yet if an accident happened jfco 
the ship on board of which all their property was staked^ 
they were plunged in the deepest distress. 

This neglect of agriculture, by which the Europeian 
jsetders were early .distinguished, was, in some measure, 
made up by the arrival of the Chinese, who with great 
industry and economy devoted themselves to tillage and 
manufactures, but unfortunately their allegiance never 
could be trusted, and prone to continual plots and con- 
spiracies, it became necessary to recur to destructiva 
meems, by which the good effects of their nseful labours 
were totally lost. Their repeated expulsions have 
consequently been detriinental to the prosperity of the 
islands, but it is a query whether the safety of the ex* 
isting authorities could have been purchased witb»less 
sacrifices, when it is considered that the whites there 
oiriy stand in the proportion of 15 to 25,000. The im- 
m^se scope these islands presented to their enterprise 
flmd talents, oompared to their own country^ and the 

f 
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great advantages tliey gained from the circalation of a 
larffe portion of the wealdi of Mexico and Pern, 
gradually brought back numbei-s, who in the ManiHa 
merchants and others found patrons and supporters. 
]|>9^evertheless9 alarmed by the experience of the past, 
and liable to the watchful superintendence of the of- 
ficers of government, fheir return to agricultural pursuits 
was partial^ and, as will be seen by the returns contained 
in this volume, few Chinese now have a permanent 
abode in the islands, notwithstanding the rigid orders 
issued in consequence of the part they took during tiie 
occupation of Manilla by the, British, were revoked in 
1778, when many returned to their wives and children, 
who had not been driven away. 

The ravages of the piratical tribes, as well as a num- 
ber of defects in the system of government, by which 
the industry of these islands has uniformly been para- 
lyzed, are sufficiently explained by our author; still 
there is another great cause of depression to their trade, 
to which he merely alludes, under the head of '' Royal 
Custom House," without entering into particulars, 
altliough he distinctly points out the work in which it 
can be minutely traced. As this is a subject of conr 
siderable importance, and has, at various periods, ex- 
cited great interest in Spain, and occupied the attention 
of tihe Council of the Indies for years, the translator 
procmred the Extracto Historial del Comerdo de Phi- 
Spinas, published at Madrid, in 1736, by orders of the 
Council, and from its contents he has been enabled to 
sutgoin the following remarks* 

The clamour, envy, and the consequent intrigues and. 
remonstrances of the Seville merchants, first restrained 
Aat freedom which the PhUippine Islands eiyoyed from 
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the time of their conquest, and gave rise to a long series 
of differences, fraught with the most injnriotts results^ 
Although commerce there had never been conducted 
on those solid principles which render it nseftil to a 
slate, the merchants, nevertheless, enjoyed a certaifl 
degree of activity and wealth, and Manillia had'gradus^Ry 
become a considerable emporium in the east. Gold an^ 
spices were brought in by the natives and bartered for 
liiose European articles which atla^acted Ihe eye, rather 
tiiun contributed to the convenience of social life, attJ 
these new productions, together with the m^rchaijj 
dise bik>ught from India, were remitted to Mexico audi 
sdid at an enormous profit. The subsequent- increase^ 
of thiii trade, for a long time unrestricted, gave rise tof 
all those disputes and harassing regulationff which d<e« 
pressed the Kiilippines and shackled the Jhdustry of 
their inhabitants. So great was the ascendency of Aei)i 
rrvals- in Europe, notwithstanding they sent agents th 
comrt, in order to remonstrate and plead their cause, as* 
was ably done' in a' memoir presented to the CouriciP 
of the Indies^ in 16^7, in. the name of the city and 
u^MCffehiantEr of Manilla and found among the papers' 
abov^ £dluded to, that theii^ speculations' were by liaw Con- 
fined tl<o one annual' ship, a limited investment, and' the' 
eitces*' declared forfeited to^ file crbwn. Tfhe Philips 
pine dier<3h^ntb Were, hoWevei*, partly enabled t» evade 
theefl^ctft of these restrictive regulations, by investing? 
m<»'e capitalthan the i^yUl order allowed, although they 
still laboured under great privations. The SeviUe 
merchants, joined also by those of Cadiz, made fre^h 
remonstrances, pointing out the evasion practised' and 
inadi^ng on the injuries' done to the trade and xA^jifkt- 
tttres of tife iflolliei^eouritty, by sufferittg tli6 importk- 
f 3 
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^n of silks and ofher China mepckandise into the 
Soath American markets. These objections were again 
answered by the Philippine merchants, who urgently so- 
licited an extension of their annual permit ; and these 
painful and expensive disputes agitated the Spanish 
ministry for many years, absorbed the time of the 
Council of the Indies, and the proceedings thereby in* 
stituted filled folio volumes. 

In 1604, the annual investment had been regu- 
lated at 250,000 dollars and the returns at 500,000 ; 
but on the 12th of* August, 1702, these amounts were 
increased to 300,000 and 600,000 dollars, and fresh 
regulations adopted for the more correct valuation 
of the cargoes. The South Americans were also pro- 
hibited from having any share in this traffic, and pre- 
vented from going to China in search of their own sup- 
plies* The establishment of such erroneous principles 
of commerce and political economy could not fail . to 
produce fatal consequences, although the great profits 
gained by the Asiatic trade, notwithstanding so small 
an investment, in some measure delayed the ruin of the 
Philippines. Nevertheless, so loud was the subse- 
quent clamour of the Andalusian merchants, and so 
powerful their intrigues at court, that on the 27th Oc- 
tober, 1720, a royal order was obtained, totally prohibit- 
ing^ the introduction of China goods in both parts of the 
monarchy, notwithstanding it was clear the European 
merchants could not make up the deficiency from na- 
tional resources and without themselves recurring to the 
looms of foreigners. 

So fatal and unexpected a blow filled the Philip- 
pines, with consternation and despair, and the inha- 
bitants felt keenly the injustice and cruelty with which 
. they were treated, after the numerous sacrifices they had 
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made in defence of the islands, and the calamities of all 
kinds by which they had been incessantly assailed. 
Fresh agents were sent to court to appeal against 
these impolitic measures, and both parties were again 
beard before the council. It would be tedious to fol- 
low the litigants through the pleas and allegations by 
which their respective causes were supported; but 
eventually the royal order of 1720 was revoked, and this 
triumph on the part of the Manilla merchants was fol- 
lowed by another m 1734, in which the annual invest* 
ment allowed was raised to 500,000 dollars, and the re- 
turns to one million. As a compensation to the Euro* 
pean traders, they were permitted to establish a privi- 
leged company in Manilla, the object and ill-success of 
which are hereafter minutely explained. Such, among 
many other public calamities and misfortunes, which, in 
fiuSt, rendered the tenure of the Philippine islands al- 
most a miracle, have been the improvident measures 
tending to depress and impede the prosperity of this 
colony ; but thanks to the i^ew order of things, esta- 
blished in Spain, these restrictions are now at an 
end, and the inhabitants of that distant and neglected 
portion of the monarchy are enabled to use the resources 
with which they are blessed, and avail themselves of the 
advantageous position in which they are placed, be- 
tween two continents, each wanting the productions of 
the other.v 

Notwithstanding the great freedom and liberality 
our author evinces throughout the whole of his work, 
his anxious wish that the transatlantic commerce of 
Spain should be established on more enlightened prin- 
ciples, and civilization, with all its boundless blessings, 
extended, some of the sentiments he expresses in the 



Sd obapter r^pectiag the Indians snd the best method 
of urging them to labonry may, nevertheless, appear 
Qovel and even revolting to an English reader, who 
cannot be aware of many traits pecaliar to their oha- 
r^cteri or the social footing on which they stand* 
Althoagh the plan he suggests with regard to the In* 
dians, as pointed out by the translator in a note, cioinat 
be adopted now the constitution is restored, the praoti'^ 
cal and local facts blended with his remarks are im- 
portant, and may be renden^d serviceable in any fatnre 
arrangements, adopted with a view to turn this valc^Ie 
ra^ce of people to better account, improve their moral 
condition, and raise them to the rank of useful members 
of society. As an elucidation to the subject, and in 
explanation of grounds on which his positions are 
founded, the writ^ of these pages has been induced to 
subjoin the following observations on the state of the 
Indian population, applicable to that of the South Ame* 
rican continent, as well as the Asiatic idands of 
Spain. 

It is a question that has set to work some of the most 
^ble and philanthropic pens employed on practical sub* 
jects connected with the new world, whether it vvas 
more conducive to the good of the state, for that distinct 
tion,at present siibsisting between the Indians and oth^r 
classes of the population, to remain; or whether it 
would be more useful to create erne indistinct national 
body. Th^ laws, as they now stand, forcibly establish 
this separation; yet it must be remembered that theae 
laws were framed at the time of the conquest, or very 
soon after, when many abuses were introduced^ and, by 
the absurd system of the eneomiendas^ or distributions 
in favour of individuals, the Indian was ra.ther made the 
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tool of avarice and the victim of slavery, than the useftil 
and deserving subject. The original motives and ob- 
ject of this plan were certainly good and hnmane; but 
it was soon discovered that the regulations emanating 
therefrom, had been founded on the very imperfect 
knowledge at that time obtained of the country, tainted^ 
as it was, by interest or the opposition prevailing among 
the Spaniards themselves, and particularly the military 
. commanders, in whose views civil rights were too fi^ 
quendy disregarded. Under such a complication of 
interests, and at such a distance, the sequel proved that 
the intended protection of Ute orown did not suffice tQ 
shield the Indian from oppression. 

Although this important subject has niot since met with 
the attention it deserved, and notwithstanding the de- 
fective system of govemm^it, prevailing at home, pre* 
vented tbe.adoption of liberd and enlightened princi- 
ples in this department of state policy, time has, never- 
theless, produced considerable changes, and the abused 
aa&ority of individuals over the aboriginal races has 
been taken away. Since the year 1764, at which pe- 
riod the packets were established, Ihe ultramarine pro- 
vinces have been moreintimatdy connected with Spain; 
their concerns better understood, and the reguiaticms 
of government more readily observed by the officer^ 
charged with their execution. The maritime and in- 
isokd conveyance of letters to the provinces situated 
beyond seas, for the establishment of which so much is 
dme to Count Florida Blanca, besides being greatly 
beneficial to trade, produced ,a great revolution in 
tlw moral state of the counlry, so muich so that it may 
be said the various sections of the new world, from the 
above date up to that of the invasion of Spain by the 



French, making a period of only 44 years^ had im* 
proved more than during the lapse of the^270 preced- 
ing, from the time of the conquest. The subsequent 
division of such extended tracts into districts^ more 
proportioned to the authority that was to watch over 
them, the abolition oirepartmientos^ and the extinction 
€>{ encomiendas, and more particularly the grants of free 
trade, as they are called, were so many political improve- 
ments, which, it must be acknowledged, have not failed 
to produce beneficial effects. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, still the ultra- 
marine provinces have not prospered in a manner pro- 
portioned to their capabilities, and among other causes, 
this may be attributed to the feelings of disunion and 
enmity which rankle in the breasts of the inhabitants, 
and debilitate their energies. The Indfan, seeing that 
the laws > have specially confided his defence and pro- 
tection to the superior courts, conceives this shield is 
essentially necessary to his safety, and intended to act 
as a barrier against evils, he has every reason to dread. 
Hence arises a division of interests^ and this class is 
induced to believe that it is the intention of the rest to 
oppress them. The tribute they pay, although trifling, 
and which is not levied on the other classes ; their ex- 
emption from the duty of alcabala on all they raise and 
manufacture*; iheir being considered in contentions 
cases, in the light of minors, by which they are in fact 
deprived of many essential rights, added to the pe- 
culiar forms of government they are allowed to follow 
among themselves, give rise -to many distinct lines of 
division, and create interests always at variance in the 
general formation of the state. 

Similar defects are also noticed with regard to the 
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class of popolatioti, called casts, although aiising from 
principles entiirely opposite. Against them opinion 
prevails; they are less esteemed than the Indians, 
less protected by the law, yet the individuals con* 
stituting Ihis class, by their cunning and address, have 
gained on that one possessing the greatest share of 
riches and wielding the power of government. The 
distance at which policy and prejudice had removed 
the casts from the other two classes, was great, yet, 
owing to their activity and more daring spirit, they 
kave now taken Ihe place of the Indians, who are thus 
left in the last grade of society, and hence the ground- 
work of their abhorrence of both classes has been laid. 
This proximity of the casts to the whites has, however, 
been considerably affected by the 22d article of the 
Spanish constitution, which deprives all those who in 
any way derive their origin from Africa of the rights of 
citizenship, thus opening the door to endless broils and 
lawsuits, injurious to the future tranquillity of the 
<M)untry in which such an impolitic clause is to operate. 
Its enactment was originally intended to prevent a 
gpreater number of transmarine deputies from sitting in 
the Cortes, so as to secure a majority of Europeans ; 
but this is no otl^er than an attempt to remove one evil 
by the creation of another, sanctioning, at the same 
time, a positive act of injustice. This privation has 
already given rise to considerable clamour, and before 
me is the remonstrance of the Spanish j^ardb^, or people 
of colour, inhabiting the Peinivian capital, in which 
they bitterly complain of an humiliating exclusion, '''^that 
does not even reach to foreigners and enemies." In 
the most affecting language they call to mind the national 
services they have rendered, the number of times tbey 



hare repdled invaders from their coasts, and ihe varioas 
instances in which they have evinced their loyalty and 
devotion to their monarch. This unwise law, which 
besides can never answer the end for which it was 
framed, must be the parent of interminable fends* and 
broils, and involve Hie oovirts of justice in inqnisitonal 
proceedings of a disgnsting kind. Its enactment ap- 
pears the more strange, as it took place at a moment 
when it seemed to be a primary object to unite the opi- 
nions of all the inhabitants of the monarchy, and create 
a moral power capable of preserving its integrity, and 
forming an intimate and cordial union among all the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed. 

Such contrarieties establish the evident principles of 
disunion, and it would be almost a phenomenon in ike 
moral condition of mankind, if a country containing 
within itself Hiree distinct bodies of component popula- 
tion, opposed to each other in views and partly in 
language, stnd besides influenced by a respective feeling 
of abhorrence, could ever be happy ; or, at least, attain * 
that degree of advancement which their union must 
inevitably promote. These, therefore, were important 
points of consideration to the government intended to 
guard the security and watch over the welfare of distant 
provinces, in an age like the present, in such a state 
as they had been left through recent events, and for 
these cogent reasons the subject deserved the earliest 
attention. Fortunately for the Philippines, they con- 
tain a very small proportion of black population, and 
few or no slaves, but this law materially affects Vene- 
zuela and Lower Peru ; the experience of the last ten 
years has, however, proved the important fact, that the 
introduction of machinery is the best means of abolish- 
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i»g fsiaverj, n» it greatly dimimdies the waul: of mamial 
labour. Several parts of the BraaeiLs, pariieiilairly 
BthiOy nifty be mantio&ed in proof of this ass«:«tion ; 
for in <be latter piace^ more particulariy, the use of 
machinery has already dispensed witk the serviees of 
oone half of the slave popalation* and ^vrbem this system 
is also introdaoed into the mining districts of the Ame* 
rican contin^it, the savings will be immense. 

The contemplative mind is natnially led on to porsoe 
mcfiiiries regarding the welfare and improvement of se 
interesting a portion of the human race^ as the Indians 
of the New World, whose history aand misfortanes have 
always excited so deep and general an interest in 
Europe, although few points in civil policy aze more 
difficult to reconcile than the one now under considera* 
tion. Notwithstanding it is a question that has not 
hitherto been duly considered by the new govamno^nt 
of Spain, at former periods, it called forth the exertiaiis 
of some of her best patriots, and witiliin her own terri* 
tory she has had a case in many respects similar, and 
more particularly as far as regards the influence of 
opinion, which, although partial, is nevertheless im- 
portant. The Spanish government, at one time, was 
amuous to extinguish the race, of gypsies which had 
greatly increased, and erroneously adopted the har^ 
nueasore of abolishing them, by seeking to prevent their 
{uro(»reation. Subsequent ministers, however, more 
exdightened, sought rather to efface the name which 
defamed, and, by collecting aad incorporating them by 
every possible means with the general mass of the 
people, thus effected a political change, altering only 
opinions opposed to the welfare of the state, and that 
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general stream of happiness and equality which onght 
nniformly to flow into all its parts. i 

The removal of odioas distinctions has also entered 
into the policy of the North American government, in 
reference to their coloured populatioD» not that the 
clashing difficulty, owing to the great disproportion in 
numbers, can, for a long period of years, at least, be 
overcome with the same success in the extended do- 
minions of Spain and Portugal, situated on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; yet still the groundwork ought to 
be laid. The remarkable dissimilitude of character and 
difference in the energies of each party, will no doubt 
operate as an obstacle; but these ' defects willbegra* 
dually removed by mental instructioD, which must be 
made the chief basis of all moral improvement. The 
Spanish legislation seems to have been aware of the 
comparative weakness of intellect, and want of genius 
and spirit in the Indian, and in order to counterbalance 
this defect with the preponderating character of the 
European, who, as the conqueror, and outstripping the 
Indian in talent and energy, must in the course of lime 
gain a great ascendancy, wisely granted to him that 
pointed protection, and those exemptions to which 
allusion has already been made. Nevertheless, widi 
this shield in his favour, and with that more immediate 
redress to which he can recur when injured, the Indian 
is not exempt from oppression ; nor do the injunctions 
of the law, or the express orders and zeal of its mi- 
nisters, at all times protect him from overreaching 
ambition. 

The laws consequently have not answered Ihe end in 
view, and the reason is, that odious distinctions still 
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exbty and nothing, at least efficient, has been done for 
the mental improvement of the aboriginal races. The 
peculiar character of the Indian, it must be confessed, 
also presents great difficulties. Nature has created 
him with a limited capacity, and devoid of energy, and 
if, during the existence of their respective sovereigns or 
chiefs, these various tribes had not been Inspired with 
sufficient ambition and independence of mind to acquire 
individual property, but in themselves rather presented 
the same picture of apathy as that in which they still 
live, the task of bringing them to an equal standard 
will be rendered more difficult, now they are surrounded 
by the superior talents of Europeans and their de* 
scendants. In the history of the whole of the new 
countries it is remarkable, that where the Europeans 
have been attracted by locality and goodness of climate, 
the Indians have in time nearly disappeared. This, in 
some measure, is attributable to the peculiar frugality 
of the latter, imd as the Europeans require a greater 
extent of land to supply their wants, the former have 
been impereeptibly dispossessed, and the necessaries of 
life raised to prices infinitely higher than those at w&ich 
they haye been accustomed to obtain them. The plains 
and valleys of the Philippines, Peru, and Mexico, 
pres^dt remarkable instances of this kind, so that the 
great mass of Indians aire compelled to occupy the most 
elevated parts; and if it were allowed to risk a con« 
jectnire on this subject, one might venture to predict, 
that the Indian races will eventually become extinct, 
and blended with the difierent casts, as the country 
advunces in trade, intercourse, and colonization, for the 
mestizos, as may be seen from the several, scales of 



popidation ^tseatei in the comrse of tUs vohime^ are 
abeady gaining fast upon them. 

Instead, howerer, of destroying this distinction and 
mabfatp between the various classes, it has been the 
peculiar policy of Spam to keep it alive, and even to 
extend it» This opposition of the casts to the Indians 
baa been inswd as a powerful cheek on the most name- , 
rsna and dreaded class, and served to secure the &n^ 
premaey of a weak govemment, possessing little moral 
aid^ Notwithstanding the great practical distance at 
wfaioh tiie great body of the Indians are kept, liie 
le^gislatere of Spam made many distinctions founded- 
on policy, and some of the measures adopted seem to- 
faave had for' object to render the higher ranks of 
faidians uniform with the rest of the subjects. The 
noMe Indiums and those descended from the ancieirt 
cUefe, are exempt from tribute, and rendered equal 
wiiJk. the Spaniards in civil, ecclesiastical, and miliary 
employments. The plebeian Indians, however, have 
remained itt' the same low sphere, and still apparently 
have obtained a multitude of privileges, yet notwith^ 
standing Hie efiforts of policy and' legislation in their 
favoor, the beneficial eflbots have never es^tended 
beyond individuals, without looting the general body. 

It must not however be thought that it is intended to 
aigue that the oondition^ of the Indians^ on a genarat 
scaler ha» not been bettered by the conquest. Theli" 
maribed^ protection and>mild treatment, in the eye of fbe' 
law at leaift, exhibit a<perfect contrast with the tyrannic 
govieraiment of their ancient sovereigns, by whom tb^ 
W0IB held in the most perfbct servitude, subject^d^ to a' 
cmeland forced homage, and loaded with the weight of 
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personal labour and tributes. Besides the exemptions 
above noticed, the existing laws give the Indian a prer 
ference in llie irrigation of his lands, and it is ordained 
that these shall not be in any way mixed with the estates 
of Europeans, in order to avoid disputes. It has been 
expressly recommended to i teach him the Spanish kun* 
gaage, m order to induce him to forget his own ; be 
has been induced to give up his national dress, taught a 
profession, 8cc. ; still the effects have been temporary or 
partiaF. The fact is, the Indian, as a conqu^ed and 
dejected being, hates the Spaniard, mistrusts him in 
every act, even when this appears the most advanta-^ 
geous. He assists and obeys him merely in the €Smr 
racter of a superior ; an expression of regard or at< 
tachment never escapes his lips ; dread and rigour alone 
induce him to work ,* he is fond of solitude and retire- 
ment, in order to escape the sight of the other classes, 
whom he considers his rivals or enemies ; he is sparing 
and abstemious, besides being (Ustiog:uished by many 
other peculiar qualities, w^ch hold him. at isariance 
with the remaining classes. To these characteristics 
may be added,, the superstition of his exterior wonship,. 
a reserve and. caution in his condnct, a sadness im )m. 
voice and song, a proneness to refiise any thing asked 
of him, even the provisions he has bsoujg^t to markAt 
for sali»» as wella^ a remarkable obliquemass of ansvuer*^ 
Heis.fond of his childrai, cruel to his wife, disrespeet* 
fhl to his aged parents^ capable of remaning fbir hour» 
in Ifao same posture, without moving or speaking,. 
sujOten, gloomy, beside a. variety of other ixait» whiah. 
might yield to education, but at present reader any< 
political alliance extremely difficult. 

Many of the misfiHrtunes of the Indians^ howevev. 
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may rather be attributed to the executive, than the 
legislative, power, for, in all ages and countries, the 
views of the best establishments have been counteracted 
by human malice. By the removal of those regulations 
enacted for them soon after the conquest, politically 
speaking, they have "been rendered more free, yet from 
Ihis change the state has received no advantage, nor 
has it tended to improve their own relative condition, 
as might have been expected. Whether this arises out 
of any fault in the system observed towards them, or 
whether it has been the result of the overthrow of their 
empire, and the privation of their customs, manners, 
and mode of government, which circumstances have 
preyed on their spirits, and made them despondent, 
appears to be an investigation, deserving the attention 
of -their present rulers. Their physical state is, no 
doubt, bettered, but their moral and intellectual faculties 
are not improved in the smallest degree. 

The Indian tribes of the South American continent 
differ from each other, in appearance, according to their 
various nations, soil, and climate. In some parts, they 
are above the common size, in others, of a good stature, 
and in many again, small. Though, at the time of their 
discovery, nearly all had the same habits and pursuits of 
life, a great difference was observable in their manners, 
and the degree of civilization they had attained. In 
TIascala, a well regulated commonweallli was found, 
whose transactions with Cortes would not have disgraced 
any European nation. It is true that several inferior 
governments were discovered, scattered on each side 
of the two great monarchies of Peru and Mexico, as 
well as in the islands, where the people were less 
civilized^ living in clans, or wandering in the wildid. 
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alttoal in a^t^ie of nafanae, and icaiieely 8«lg^t to any 
control ani<nig tbemsdlTeB. 

fillH A0 g^en^rality of liiese Indians ^lere not odieiiU^ 
Itief faid i^aftial* thong^ just, idaas ef a Dedty, notwithp 
atandingf tifaiese wer^ weakeped by the wonkip of idola. 
Aejr ackaorarledgedajBcqprone IMng* whose ^xjskenee 
fWBs omtq) wiA time, and ^dio]iasaMMd ewmf powafid 
acttsilrato, aUboagh idolatry aaperaddiMl many extniTa- 
^gBommB. They ^bnied Uiat the nunfaer and ntiaty of 
l^ods jfihegr ironhqpped» irara snbjaoted la a flav««agn 
ikekigy iriba vas lord a?ar gods and mtax, and the 
P/eanviana, pastieiihaiy* iiiong^t ids iiiiiafciinaa was ii| 
Ae satts These iatwiediate beings wai» conriderad 
as aftepslMftween Hmh^ and.llie Di?iaity ; and Ihey be- 
•lifliTed that Ahraash ^tiiam their widMS find wants were 
itwayiBnttad Jto tbegneat poesidUng Power, aaal each bad 
ins pecainr depattmeHt 

^Their ideas ef cattnqiotent power in aome measone 
«eseiaided ithese of the natives c|f Aaia» and they ex* 
jikdned ithe aemblanoe of man .to jQod, nessly in Ae 
Mme May. *^ InagiuM) lo jrows^/' said they» *^ a 
ai^lieniif dqw«idrops» haag^ in peuls fiMim4lie44ior9, 
;«i !iciliQhibeiS<ar of day beams his resplendent cays and 
ia reflected. Xhe fignxe^oftbelKidnityis 1^ the ss^ne 
4imeaHdtii^ed<andrqiceseniedineaebglobQie, and in 
ioasb |S seen theegcact resemblance of the creativ^^ sip. 
;€hir bodies are Aese 4rQps» the snn is ^Ibe snprmae 
Beings Md t^jfaaageTepresentalbat figurative alliance 
iWbiiA exists betwemi bim and the whole hnman raoe.'- 

Zhi|t man, anoeoapable of saeh aitrain of reasoning 
as H^f and who Jiad h^es advanced to sadi a state 
>•£ euciUsHrtHm bb that ip whieh they were ibwftd onder 
thelncas in Pem, the monarohs in Mexico^ and even 
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tiieir reqM^ve ekieft ia Hie I^Uippines^ and <irIio ih»n 
appeared to possess native talent, reflectHm, and ci«i<- 
binatiom, shoald, in the course of time, witliout any 
exception of places, have fallen back to a'ltete of 
mental gloom and apatby, conrting the seclusion of 
woods, or living dispersed in the mountains, appears 
strange and onacoountable ; and, equally so^ that alter 
so long a lapse of time, and the predileotions shewn by 
the coort at home, they have not be^i raised from the 
'di»}eeted stale m which Ihey have been jdunged, and 
converted inle useful mepbers of Ihe community. This 
seems to indscale a defect in some quarter ox another, 
and that either secret policy has kept them back, or 
that the fafling has been on the part of Ihe executive. 

The art of governing a country, is^ as much as poa- 
Mblct to ameliorate the sitimtipii of each individual, and 
public felicity is no more than the . assemblage and 
general result of this imfHrovement. .Hence the per- 
fection of lawii and government seems te consist in no' 
. individual furthering his own interest by the misfortnlies 
of another, and rendering dl capable of that happiness 
pn^rttoned to the station of each* The primitive ages 
of all nations have, however, rather be^i distinguished 
by warlike acte than the pursuits of industry, or the 
.sober calls of civilization, and such, also were ike 
. symptoms, added to a destructive and cruel tyranny, 
which stamped the first European eslaMishments in the 
New World; whence it is to be feared, that on this 
account the Indians there have hot hitherto met witih 
fliat consideration Ihey deserve, and that the enjoyment 
of those social and civil rights which constitute the 
inheritance of every free man, have not been extmtded 
: to them. 
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Nevecthelewy that a system partly cocoReiv^^ ia ne* 
oeasary for the g^ernnient.aiid sid^eotum of the Indtua 
of the PbilipiNbesv is. proved by the^ history of tike 
countryy and' this .fact is rendered more evident by the- 
lamals of Pern. - There, though few general, yet np* 
wards of 900 partial, revobfcs have taken plaoe. The. 
greatest number were ooeasioned by weak and diseon* 
le»ited leaders, . often throng^ views, of personal af^- 
grandizement, and ended in their execotiqa: atad the 
chastisement of their, inunediafee snpportea, .The re- 
volt of TtfpaBCrAmam was however move aerioiis* This 
yooth wns'adiredt descendant from. the Inca of'ftat 
name, exeented by viceroy T^dedo, iiMr an alleged 
ooMpirairjrto reinstate the anoient dyna^es; Tupafr^ 
Amarn was a mestizo, had studied for the profession of 
die lawy and was not devisid of ttalent and address. In 
1780, the iame of rebellion' broke out, and it appeared 
directed against new imposts levied. The Indians of 
llie district oC Tinia Irose, killed thdr cmrate and civil 
magistrate, i«nd niadb warden the whites. 13ie neigh- 
bouring provinees followed their exaaqpfe, and the 
Indians ctf the Intendanoiea of Cuseo^ Hoamanga, 
Oturo, La Paa, and some districts of Tahna, rose in a 
mass. The ostensible oh^t of this revolt was to 
destroy the rn'ooscAos, a torm given to the whiles, in; 
the Pjeniviaii language, and to restove the legithnale' 
laoa, TupaciAmaru, to thetfurone. He be«ieged and 
took Cusoo, wh^e he received the honours of ^nperor ; 
bat the city of La Paa withstood flie eonhined ^Surts' 
of the Indians, during Ibmr months. The btter eon- 
siructed immense works, in order to tarn the eonrse of 
the river and inilndate the tpwH ; bnt, eventudfy, Ae 
garrison was relieved, after being reduced to the greats 
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ect pimtions. Tk«i notif es eren cist caanoB l» ^qp^ly 
tkcnrirantf, ike coturtryvig. f fiviigg rf , and a destrooimr 
irar bflrried on fer upwards of fimr yonni; The oUef 
mtf at Itegth ddrrered ap by one <if his o^m party and 
efitfctiitady when tbo Iddtaii^ laid down Hieir ama, and 
8ed to thar bometf, or hid tbenrtelireft fai tike iboantaiBa^ 
Paaoe wm reatemd, yet the tracea of iSi^ revolt stBt 
veaaain oa the minda of the Indiaaa^ and pa ove kew 
dr^nded aH eivii oonieati moat be in a clMntry whara 
aaaba claiU^f of vieWa^ dispositioit, and ehamotaa, 
prei^aibk TIaa waa tibe moiit ragalar and beat eoai^ 
bin^ rerelt Pern has witnened ; but the aeat hmn 
maemUed thoie of <hd Philippine Idands, and 904 
neaalljr. been attended with eKaeily tte aime doaaa^ 
^neneea. ■ ^ 

Proia what haa beeiiluat statea^ H ia evidant that thd 
Ifidian^ eonstitate iipopaiation very difficalt ia attnhge, 
dtad it ia equally so to train tliahi to rbgnlai haUtaof 
ihdostry* Htanhcddt bhservea af tham Aat they are esa^ 
trdmc^ i04)rovidMt^ aaid though al int«rvak they nyqr 
be hidaaed to work hiord^ Ifcey apebd h»ene week wfeM 
it'htti takad Aeai Indhtha to. earn. TUa ia the Alt- 
fli^attj to whiidi< our adthoi^* aUodeh in thoaa temarka 
wfeiob the present details were iniended to explaisi 
yrt tlie phui be sbggests, even if it was divested of the 
mtjuat principle with whioh it ia tainttd, eeaM never 
heeome ai^ lUbg more ihan a temporary expedioHtp 
wiilnHtt iai|iraf lag Ae uaraliooadition c(f thia olasa at 
larg«, or tealUn; th^m ftited habits of industry. TUa 
can onfy be the resalt of a jadkiooa and weU oombitted 
fian en n Idrge abate, in wliioh both the legiilatam and 
exebiMve mast aMbosly obop«niSe» with conatattoy and 
g^d fetthi 
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If BownoMjriemiw in* Ae ^Mritair df AeM page* 
t» jrfjjiMi fil ft^ gtaenii i«rtrft» on Spnv m «eftraiio» 
to ber idtrannriDe (^rofince^ intoiclei chk% tor pffiM 
est <be fMiIitiail fotftnig oB wkMi tfawT'slflwA^ai^ttgii 
Iteiwir iysteiliadc^ptoclintllaPcMiMd^ Byttefiril 
a«M» of tiie Muifitotioii^ ik9 S|MHirii ntftkm iv d^ 
cbcMl to be '' tbe asMnbl%e of att SpaAiar^s Mbagw 
iDl; to botk knMspberes/' and «fce dtramaiiii^ pf»>» 
^rkwaa irore dtented to be eqnid aad baitegfid pat6» dl 
4» MOBaf cby. Id omaHfitewm of tUi^ siMh pari» of 
Iba Ain^oah ooalBMnt as WM 1M m a itataof insure 
Taetmi, saDt ibpviiei to Ito €otM ii^a^iMcNi in 10% 
and as Coadt Tonma ie«Ba#ks» ia bto Me poiiqpMet oft 
Spaaiak affidra, '« tba dapiltiaa fiNW P«m weife se«B 
saato^ by tbe mAi ef titoae from Ssti'eiliadilra^ aad n^ttf 
tbose fron Caialnaa ira#e sa«fl tte ti^pi^esHStitativ^ of 
tibaPiiilippiiia laiaiidsi Mag^Bseat spMtoelie;'' adfe he, 
** aB Iba pari of a aatiois ifMcB, ambraoiilg \Mh faeihi^ 
sfdiaras, beiadcb wttUi tba boaoifl of iis Ceifm, de« 
puties born in the two altraanBeB t4 ike eartb! la^ 
tkmr Jfoaas w«ra dbtiDgauiied tbe Etifope^a, Am^- 
oan astd Afliatk ; omi pethaps^ tbis ia Am irst eon^^^esa 
eter knoirii^ ia yMith wave asgoaibled' persons who, 
spaddag tbe tame laagiiage, hafiag Bm saaaie easfotas, 
aad bdbmgiag to BMcsttae oalion^ were bem m dtinftes 
ID diataat^ aad atoae aacartofB woib men of saeh va- 
ried origin/' 

Sfacb wu Bie stato of iboigi up, to the yiw 1814, 
when tbe conatilitfkMi. was aabappity otartiumad; and 
Ikoam plinaipka of ei^vil Beedom and tafcMia iHrich bad 
baBB eBtabUritei^ antlraly thiNiwa daim. TWs evait 
piadnoad a ecnplato aitaos^ in the nmUnrnt and s^renj^* 
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enedthe r^oh in Ae ultnoMHriiie prbviawsi where 
kitherto the operation of the aew code had atij been 
partiaL The dmstitlitioB was however restored in 
1890, through the memorable events which distfaigiiiBhed 
Ae La Ida revolution^ at a moment when the nation 
was wearied out and disgusted with Ae acts of injus- 
tice they had witnessed in the interval, and ashamed of 
the degraded state into which the monarchy was sunk* 
It was most enthusiastically recieived, and hailed as the' 
harbinger of future peace and prosperity. For some ^ 
months, the new government has continued its labours, 
though not without experiencing difficulties and some* 
contrarieties, intenud as well as extemaL The consti- 
tution, reduced to practice, has not been found so per- 
fect as it was at first thought, and its defects, as well as 
a variety of other motives, have put in motion dis*' 
cordant elements the nation contains within itself.' 
With these difficulties a weak administration has had' 
to contend, whilst, in the mean time, the necessary mo- 
difications have been overlooked. 

The spirit, however, by Which the mass of the nation 
is actuated, is good, and the situation of Spain' is full of 
hope, not only for herself, but for the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless, she has much to do — ^much to con- 
ciliate and arraage. The. general plan of the constitu- 
tion is admirable, and when compared with' the old 
despotism it was intended to dislodge, as a idiole, 
almost amounts to perfection ; yet to be lasting, some 
of the practical details must be reformed. It must be 
better adapts to the situation md circumstances of 
the ultramarine provinces, if it is intended to realise 
the hopes c^ntertained of it Spain has however avoided . 
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the horrors of the French revoltttion, and the Bpirit of 
freedom breaking out with a resistless force in a 
country where civil and religions oppression had long 
prevailed, cannot fail in the end to secure social hap* 
piness, and strmigthen that bond of union by which the 
various parts of the monarchy are held together. 
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STATE 

or THE 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

CHAP. I. 

Population — Agriculture — viz. Cottorij Indigo^ 
Sugar J Silk, Wax, Black Pepper, Coffee, 
Cocoa, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Rice, Dye Woods 
and Timber. 

Popux-ATION, — The enameration of the 
natives for the assessment of tributes, in the 
manner ordained by the standing reflations of 
the Intendants of New Spain, is not observed in 
the Philippine Islands; nor indeed would this 
be an easy task. The wide extent of the twenty- 
seven provinces of which they are composed, 
scattered, as they are, through the great space 
comprehended between the southern part of 
Mindanao, and the almost desert islands known 
by the name of Batanes and Baguyanes, to the 
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north of that of Luzon, presents almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, and in some measure affords 
an excuse for the omission. Among^ these ob- 
stacles may be mentioned, the necessity of wait- 
ing* for the favourable monsoon to set in, in 
order to perform the several voyages from one 
island to the other ; the encumbered state pf the 
grounds in many parts, the irregular and scat- 
tered situations of, the settlements and dwellings, 
the variety among the natives and their dialects, 
the imperfect knowledge hitherto obtained of 
the respective limits and extent of many dis- 
tricts, the general want of guides and auxilia- 
ries, on whom reliance can be placed, and, above 
all, the extreme repugnance the natives evince 
to the payment of tributes, a circumstance which 
induces them to resort to all kinds of stratagems, 
in order to elude the vigilance of the collectors, 
and conceal their real numbers. 

The quinq^u^nnial census, as regularly en- 
joined, being thus found impracticable, no other 
means are left than to deduce from the annual 
lists, transmitted by the district magistrates to 
the superintendaut's office, and those fc»ined by 
the parish curates, a prudent estimate ci the 
total number of inhabitants sul^t to our lawp 
and religicHi; yet these data, although the 
only onesw and also the most adcorate it is poa- 
siUo to obtain, fiw this Twy ireason* iaj^pire » 
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tittie confidence, that it is necessary to use them 
with great caution. It is evident that all the 
district magistrates and curates do not possess 
the isame degree of care and minuteness in a 
leseareh so important, and the omission or con- 
nivasce of their respective delegates, more or 
less general, renders it probable thai the number 
«f tributes, not included in the annual returns, 
is very considerable. If to this we add the legal 
ei^mptions from tribute, justly granted to va- 
rious individuals for a certain number of years, 
€ir during the performance of special services, 
we shall easily be convinced of the imperfectioii 
of results, derived from such insecure principles. 
Reduced, however, to the necessity of availing 
myself of them, in consequence of the want of 
better materials, I have formed the prudent cal- 
culation, contained in Table, No. I. founded on 
the returns I have been able to obtain from the 
public offices, and supported by such other in- 
formation as it was in my power to collect in the 
several departments of the local government, as 
well as from various other sources. On such 
grounds I have carefully formed my estimates 
oorre^Kmdtng to the year 1810, and by con* 
fronting them with such data as I possess re>- 
lating to the population in 1791, 1 have deduced 
the consoling assurance that, under a parity of 
circumstences, the popuhttion of these islands, &r 

B 2 
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.from having : diminished^ has, in the interval, 
greatly increased. 

From the collective returns recently made out 

.by the district .magistrates, it would appear that 
the total number. of tributes amounts to 386,654, 

.which multiplied by 6f, produce the sum at 
2,515,406, at which I estimate the total popu- 

.lation, including old men, women and children. 

. I ought here to observe, that I have chosen this 
medium of 6|, between the five persons estimated 
in Spain and eight in the Indies, ajs constituting 
each family, or entire tribute; for although the 
prodigious fecundity of the women in the latter 
hemisphere, and the facility of maintaining their 
numerous offspring, both the effects of the be- 
nignity of the climate and their sober way of 
living, sufficiently warrant the conclusion, that 
a greater number of persons enter into the com- 
position of each family, I have, in this case, been 
induced to pay deference to the observations of 
religious persons, intrusted with the care of 
souls, who have assured me that, whether it be 
owing to the great mortality prevailing among 
children, or the influence of other local causes, 
in many districts each family, or entire tribute, 
does not exceed 4} persons*, 

* 'As a further illustration of the increase of population and 
MUrance of cirilization in the Philippines^ it may be observed^ 
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To ^ the above amount it is necessary to add 
7000 Sangleyes*, who have been enumerated 
and subjected to tribute, for although in the 
returns preserved in the public offices, they are 
not rated at more than 4700, there are ample 
reasons for concluding, that many who are wan- 



that in a Memoir presented to the King and bis Council of the 
Indies, in 1637, by the city of Manilla, the Indian population 
is only rated at 44,763 tributes, according to official returns 
corresponding to the year 1630; as follows: provinces of 
Oton and Panay, 12 towns, and 6035 tributes : Island of 
Zebu, 3 towns, and 2529 tribute's : Camarines, 87 Chinese 
tributes: Mindoro and Luban, 1612 tributes: province of 
Tayabas, 5 towns, and 1343 tributes : province of Bay, 9 
towns, and 2232 tributes : coast of Manilla, 26 towns, and 
^1250 tributes : Japanese, 218 tributes: Sangleyes, or Chinese 
Christians in the suburbs of Manilla, 560 tributes : province 
of la Pampanga, 6 towns, and 3650 tributes : province of 
Pangasinan, 4 towns, and 899 tributes: province of IIocos, 
5 towns, and 2986 tributes : province of Cagayan, 8 towns, 
and 2lS4 tributes. Total, 44,763 tributes.— Tr. 

* This term, in the Philippine Islands, is applied to the 
Cliinese, and has the same meaning as trader or pedlar, being 
derived from, the Chinese words Xiang'Ley, These •people 
visit and wander about all the islands, selling their goods and 
wares, and hence their occupation has been turned into a dis- 
tincdve or national appellation. NumlK^rs are settled and 
carry on trade in the islands, follow the Catholic religion, and 
pay tribute to the king. The offering of those who have 
intermarried with the natives, aie called Sangley Mestizos. — 
Tb. 
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during about, or hidden in the {Hrovinces, have 
eluded the general census. The European 8pa«- 
nidrdsi and Spanish Creoles and Mestizos, do not 
exoeed 4000 persons, of both sexes and all ages, 
a^d the distinct casts or modifications known in 
America under the name of Mulattos, Quarte* 
toons. Sec* although found in the Philippine 
islands, are generally confounded in the three 
elass^ of pure Indians, Chinese Mestizos, and . 
Chinese. Besides the above distinctions, various 
infidel and independent nations or tribes exist, 

* The Creole f properly Speaking, is the descendant of two 
Skiropeans, but born in the country, and the ternr applies to the 
successive generations, as long as they remain unmixed with 
Coloured races. He generally loses the bright colour and 
bodily strength of his progenitors, but acquires a more deli- 
cate form, vivacity, and greater tenderness of heart The 
Medizo is the mixture of white and Indian, in which the 
former predominates. He is hardy and robust; the cop* 
per tinge is lost, and he is often found perfectly white, and 
with blue eyes. The women of this class are beautiful add 
engaging. The second mixture of Mestizo and white restores 
the primitive colour of white. The MulaUo is the of&pring 
of white and negro, and it is remarked, that although he loses 
^ bodily strength of his parents, his mental faculties are im* 
proved. He is quick and lively, voluble in his speech, and 
easily learns the less abstruse sciences. The QuarterooK de- 
loends from the white and mulatto, and although he improves 
in colour, he loses in mental qualities. These are general 
distinctions, founded on accurate observations ; but of course 
liable to exceptions. — ^Tr. 
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more or less savage atid ferocious, who have their 
dwellings in the woods and glens, and are di»^ 
tingoished by the respective names of Aetstf^ 
Ingolots, Negrillos, Igorrota, Tiojanes, Sec. ; nor 
is there scarcely a province in Luzon, that does 
not give shelter to some of these isolated tribes^ 
who inhabit and possess many of the moun<^ 
tainotts ranges, which ramificate and divide the 
wide and extended plains of that beantiAil 
island. 

The original race by which the Philippines are 
peopled, is beyond doubt Malayan, and the san^ 
that is observed in Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
the other islands of this immense archipelago* 
The Philippine Indians, very different from the 
Malabars, whose features possess great regularity, 
sweetness, and even beauty, only resemble the 
latter in colour, although they excel them in 
stature, and the good proportion of their limbs* 
The local population of the capital, in conse^ 
quence of its continual Communication with the 
Chinese and other Asiatics, with the mariners 
of various nations, with the soldiery and Mexican 
convicts, who are generally mulattos, and in 
considerable numbers sent to the islands yearly 
in the way of transportation, has become a mix-^ 
ture of all kinds of nations and features, or rather 
a degeneration from the primitive races. 

Manilla^ the capital of the Philippine Islands, 
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at present contains a population of from 140 to 
160,000 inhabitants, of all classes; but it oug*ht> 
however, to be understood, that in this compu- 
tation are included the populous suburbs of Santa 
Cruz, San Fernando, Binondoc, Tondo, Quiapo, 
St. Sebastian's, San Anton, and Sampa]oc ; for 
although each is considered as a distinct town, 
having a separate curate and civil magistrate of 
its Wn, the subsequent union that has taken 
place, rather makes them appear as a prolonga- 
tion of the city, divided into so many wards and 
parishes, with no other intervals than small 
squares, in . the centre of which their respective 
churches are built. Among the chief provincial 
towns, several are found to contain a population 
of from 20 to 30,000 souls, and many not less 
than from 10 to 12,000. Finally, it is a gene- 
rally received opinion that, besides the Moroon 
Indians and independent tribes, the total popu- 
lation of the Philippine Islands, subject to the 
authority of the king, is equal to three millions. 
AGMCUiiTURB.'— It is not my intention at 
present to enter on the wide and diversified field 
this branch of industry presents, on a general 
scale, nor to attempt minutely to describe the 
various kinds of culture and planting practised 
ill these islands, with a view to point out the 
defects and backward state of so important a 
source of national wealth. Besides the theme 
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being unbounded, I am induced* to decline this 
task, in the first place, because it is one in no 
way congenial to my fonner habits and pursuits ; 
and, in the second, because I conceive it most 
advisable to confine my observations on this 
subject to such parts only, as are connected with 
export. trade, which in general decides the value 
and. importance of all agricultural colonies. Un- 
der this impression, I at once proceed to treat of 
the productions which constitute the trade of 
the country, in its present state, adding thereto 
such general and particular remarks as may 
occur, or in any way tend to illustrate the 
subject. 

Cotton. — ^Among the varied productions of 
the Philippines, for many reasons, none is so 
deserving of attention as cotton. Its whiteness 
and fine staple give to it such a supciriority over 
that of the rest of Asia, and possibly of the 
world, that the Chinese anxiously seek it, in 
order preferably to employ it in their most per- 
fect textures, and purchase it 30 per cent, dearer 
than the best from Hindostan. Notwithstand- 
ing this extraordinary allurement, the vicinity 
of a good market, and the positive certainty that 
however great the* exportation, the growth can 
never equal the consumption and immense demand 
for this article, it has nevertheless hitherto been 
found impossible to extend and improve its cul- 
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tivation^ in snch a way as to render it a staple 
commodity of the country. Owing to this la* 
mentable neglect, it is, that the annual exporta*- 
tion does not exceed 5000 arrobas (125,000 lbs.), 
whereas the British import into China at the 
annual rate of 100,000 bales, or 1,200,000 arro^ 
basy produced in their establishments at Bombay 
and Calcutta, and which, sold at the iipiedium 
price of 15 taks, for ISO lbs., yield the net 
amount of 4,800,000 dollars,*. 

This want of attention in so important a 
branch of agriculture is the more to be regretted, 
as the islands abound in situations peculiarly 
adapted for the cultivation of cotton, and the 
accidental failure of the crops in some provinces, 
might easily be made up by their success in 

* In the sitting of 8th of Nov. 1830, among otlysr com- 
mercial regulations enaeted, the Cortes gave their sanction to 
the following, regarding the Philippine Islands. — Tr. 

^' In the Philippine Islands the importation of raw cottons 
from foreign countries shall be prohibited, or allowed to the 
amount and in the manner that may be deemed advisable by 
thfB local authorities, in order to reconcile the encouragement 
et the cultivatioii with the muiufactures from cotton in those 
Spanish islands. 

** That in the ultra-marine provinces, the local authorities 
shall permit the importation, under the corresponding duties, 
of commQU iron and the necessary implements for agriculture, 
as long as they cannot be provided from national manufac- 
tures.'* 
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others. The cnltare of this plant is besides 
extremely easy, as it requires no other labour 
tiian dearing the grounds from brush-^vood, and 
lightly turning up the earth with a plough, 
htiixe the seeds are scattered, which being done, 
the planter leaves the crop to its own chance, and 
in five months gathers abundant fruit, if, at the 
time the bud opens, it is not burnt by the north 
winds, or rotted with unseasonable showers. 

The provinces of Ilocos and Batangas are the 
only ones jn whidi the cultivation of cotton is 
pursued with any degree of zeal and care, and 
it greatly tends to enrich the inhabitants. This 
successful example has not, however, hitherto 
excited emulation in those of the other provinces; 
and thus the only production of the Philippine 
Islands, of which the excellence and superior 
demand in trade are as well known as its culture 
is easy, owing to a strange fatality and causes 
which will be hereafter noticed, is left almost in 
a neglected state, or, at most, confined to the 
narrow limits of local consumption^* 



* Cotton may be also considered as one of the most valuable 
prodnotioDs of South America, wbich ooaatry pocaeweg ad« 
vantages in the growth of this article oyer the Eaet Ivdiet. 
Immense ranges are there foand, with suffioieBt moisture to 
give Inzoriance to the plant, vithont rain «ver falling; ftir 
Unseasonable showers not only rot and destroy the bndsy bat, 
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Indigo. — Pangasinan, La Pampanga, Ba- 
taan, La Laguna, Tayabas, and Camarines, 
produce indigo of various classes, and although 
its preparation^ or the extraction of the dye, is 
in most of the above provinces still performed 
in an equally imperfect manner, several small 
improvements have recently been made, which, 
have bettered the quality, more particularly in 
La Laguna, the only district in which attempts 
have been made to imitate the process used in 
Guatimala, as well with regard to the construc- 
tion and number of vats necessary, as the preci- 
pitation of the colouring particles, detached 
from the plant by the agitation of the water. 
In the other places, the whole of the operations 
are performed in a single vat, and the indigo 
obtained is not unfrequently impregnated with 
lime and other extraneous substances*. 



by lodging in them, give the cotton a black colour. These 
countries also are divested of sweeping tempests, and, moistened 
by the interior and exterior waters which descend from the 
Corjlilleras, as well as ample dews, they are marked with great 
fertility. Such are many of the low lands of Peru, where 
double crops are obtained. The manufactures there chiefly 
clothe the inhabitants. The city of Cochabamba alone con- 
sumes upwards of a million pounds annually. — Tr. 

* The first indigo sent from the Phili{^ines to Spain, as 
cargo, arrived at Cadiz, in the Asumpcion frigate, in the year 
17g4.— Tji. 
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Whatever may have been the causes of this 
evident backwardness, from the period of the 
establishment of the Philippine Company in: 
these islands, and in consequence of the exertions 
of some of the Directors to promote the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, at that time very little known, 
the natives have slowly, though gradually, be«i 
reconciled to it ; and discovering it to be one of the 
most advantageous branches of industry, although 
accompanied with some labour and exposed 
to the influence of droughts and excessive heats, 
as well as to the risks attendant on the extraor- 
dinary anticipation of the rainy seasons, have of 
late years paid more attention to it. The quintal 
of indigo of the first clajss, costs the planter from 
35 to 40 dollars, at most ; and in the market of 
Manilla it has been sold from 60 to 130, according 
to the quality and the greater or lesser demand 
of the article at the season. A$, however, every 
thing in this colony moves within a small circle, 
it is not possible to obtain large quantities for 
exportation ; not only because of the risk in 
advancing the Indian sums of money on account 
of his crop, but also owing to the annual surplus 
seldom exceeding from 2 to 2500 quintals, 
distributed in many hands, and collected by 
numerous agents, equally interested in making 
up their return^cargoes. 
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8v6AR.-^Tlie cultiratian of the si]^f-cane 
is more or less extended to all the proyiBoes of 
these kktidsy owing to its consumption among 
the natives being both great and genetal ; but 
those of La Pbmpanga and Pangasinan are moere 
particularly devoted to it. These two provinces 
alone annually prodace about 560,000 arrobas 
(13,760,000 lbs.), of which one-third is usnatly 
exported in Chinese and other foreign vesaris. 
In extraordinary seasons, the amount exported 
greatly exceeds the quantity above stated, as, 
for example, haf^ned in the monsoon of 1796, 
when the planters came down to the port of 
Manilla, and by contract exported upwards of 
nine millions weight, of tibe first and second 
qualities* The price of this article has expe- 
rienced many variafions of late years; but the 
medium may be estimated at six d^dkrs ibr 
125 lbs* of the first quality, and five (w the 
second. 

The superior quality of the sngar of the 
Philippines is acknowledged, when compared to 
that produced in the island of Java, China^ or 
Bengal ; notwithstanding in the latter countries 
it may naturally be concluded that greater 
pains and care are bestowed on its manufacture. 
The pressure of the cane in the Philippine 
Islands is performed by means of two coarae 



N 
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stone eytinden, placed on the ground^ and 
moved in opposite directions by the slow and 
unequal pace of a Carubao, a species of oxen 
or bafialoy peculiar to this and other Asiatte 
ocmntries* The juice is conveyed to an iron 
caldron^ and in this the other operations of 
boilings d^imming and cleansing, take place, till 
the .crystallization or adhering of the sugar is 
completed. All these distinct parts of the 
pMceas, in other col^mies, are performed in four 
separate vessels, confided to different hands, and 
conaequently experience a much greater degre« 
of care and dexterity* After being prc^iiy 
clayed, the sugars acquire such a state of cMisis<« 
tency that, when i^hipped in canvas hags, they 
become alntost petrified in the coarse of the 
^^J^g^f without moistening or purging, as I 
inderatajid is the case with those of Bengal* 

£liiJLi^*-Among the useful objects to Kiiiich 
the Patriotic Society^ of Manilla directed their 
atteation, from the very moment of their for-* 

^Oa tfth May, 1761, a patriodc society was opened to 
M^ilUy for the purpose of encouraging agriculture, useful 
arts, &c* Before me is the speech of the Governor and Capt.-* 
Gen. Don Jose Basco, pronounced on that occasion ; in which 
he ezjdains to the members the object of their formation into a 
sodety, encourages them to pursue it, and glowingly deseribMi 
to A«m the iinmense scope for thetr ^eal and enterprise they 
have in the Philippine Islands. — Tii. 
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mation, the planting of mulberry trees seems to 
have met with peculiar encouragement. The 
society rightly judged that the naturalization of 
so valuable a commodity as silk in these islands, 
would' materially increase the resources of the 
colony, and there was reason to hope that, be- 
sides local consumption, the growth might in 
time be so much extended as to supply the wants 
of New Spain, which are not less than 80,000 lbs., 
amounting to from 350 to 400,000 dollars, con- 
veyed there in the galleon annually sent to the 
port of Acapulco, by the Manilla merchants, 
whidi article they are now compelled to contract 
for in China *• 

The Society gave the first impulse to this 
laudable project, and the then governor of the 
island^, Don Jose Basco, anxious to realize it, 
with this view sent Colonel Charles Conely on a 
special commission to the province of Camarines. 
This zealous officer and district magistrate, in 
the years 1786-7 and 8, caused 4,485,782 mul- 
berry trees to be planted in the thirty districts 
under his jurisdiction ; and incalculable are the 



♦ The silk worms were first sent to Manilla in 1780 froin 
Chiaa, at the request of the Society, by Father. Galiano, of 
the order of St. Augustin. In a memoir on this subject, ad- 
dresaed to the Council of the Indies, I find it stated that nine 
crops are obtained every year.— Tr. 
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happy results which would have attended a plan 
so extensive, and commenced with so much 
vigour, if it could have been continued with the 
same zeal by his successor, and not at once de- 
stroyed, through a mistaken notion of humanity, 
with which, soon after the departure of Governor 
Basco, they proceeded to exonerate the Indians 
from all agricultural labour that was not free 
and spontaneous, in conformity, as was then 
alleged, to the general spirit of our Indian le- 
gislation. As it was natural to expect, the total 
abandonment of this valuable branch followed a 
measure so fatal, and notwithstanding the efforts 
subsequently made by the Royal Company, in 
order to obtain its restoration, as well in Cama- 
rines as the province of Tondo, all their exertions 
were in vain, though it must be allowed that at 
the time several untoward circumstances contri- 
buted to thwart their anxious wishes. Notwith- 
standing this failure, the project, far from being 
deemed impracticable, would beyond all doubt 
succeed, and, under powerful patronage, com- 
pletely answer the well-founded hopes of its origi- 
nal conceivers and promoters. The natives them- 
selves would soon be convinced of the advantages 
to be derived from the possession of an article, 
in so many ways applicable to their own fine 
textures, and besides the variety of districts in 
the islands, proved to be suitable to the culti-^ 

c 
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ration of this interesting tree, it is a known 
fact that many of the old mulberry groves are 
still in existence*. 



♦ On the pecae or mimosa inga of the Flora PeruanOf a 
caterpillar has been found, called by the Indians of Peru, 
sustilloy resembling the bombyx, or silk-worm. A paper, 
similar to that made by the Cjiinese, is manufactured by this 
insect. Father Calancha mentions a letter in his possession, 
written on this kind of paper, cut from a piece of more than 
a yard in length. The manner in which it is made is as fol* 
lows : the number of the insects is in proportion to the size 
and growth of the tree which nourishes them, and when com- 
pletely satiated with food, they assemble on that part of the 
body of the tree, best adapted for the expansion they have to 
take, and generally on the widest and most level surface. With 
the greatest symmetry and regularity, they there form a web, 
• larger or smaller, according to the uumber of operators; and 
more or less pliant, according to the quality of the leaf on 
which they have fed. This covering, or envelope, extends 
over the whole collection of insects^ and when completed, has 
received from them such an equal sur&ce, consistency, and 
lustre, that it bears the pressure of the pen, and appears as if 
passed through a roller. It acts as a preservative against the 
weather^ and when finished to the size required by the little 
army, they range themselves under it, in vertical and close 
files, forming in the centre a perfect square. Each insect then 
makes its respective nest, of a coarse short silk, in the enclosni^ 
of which it is formed into the chrysalis, and from that state 
into the butterfly. As they afterwards escape from under the 
web, the edges are detached from the tree, and left floating in 
the air, by T^ich it is bleached in proportion to its exposure to 
the damp. The Spanish naturalist, Pineda, sent several spe- 



Bbiss^Wax. — TheDisayas, Cagayati, an4 many 
0tber provinces, produce wax in considerable 
aWndance, which the Indis^ns collect from th# 
natural bives formed in the cavities of the trees, 
and it is also brought down by the infidel ha? 
tives from the mountains to the neighbouring 
towns. The quality certainly is not the best, 
and potwithstetpding attempts have been made to 
cleanse it from the extraneous particles witfe ' 
which it is mixed, it always leaves a considerable 
sediment on the lower part of the cakes, an4 
never acquires an entire whiteness. Its con- 
sumption is great, especially in the capital, and 
zfter supplying the wants of the country, an 
annual surplus of from 600 to 800 quintals is 
appropriaited for exportation. 

This certainly might be converted into an 
article of extreme importance, especially for the 
kingdom of Peru, which in peaceable times re- 
ceives its supplies from Spain, and even from the 
island of Cuba; but for this purpose it would be 
necessary to adopt the plan recommended by the 
enlightened zeal of the Patriotic Society, and 
pi^viously encoiirage the establishment of arti* 



cimeos a^d entire nests, to the Maseum in Madrid, and in 
Lima they are frequently met with. The secta silvestre, as it 
is called, is found in quantities on the banks of the river Pa-^ 
raBa.--*TR. 

c 2 
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ficial hives, and the plantation of aromatic and 
flowering shrubs, which so easily attract and secure 
the permanency of the roving swarms, always 
ready to undertake fresh labours. This, as well 
as many other points, has hitherto been entirely 
overlooked. 

Black Pbppbr. — ^This production is culti- 
vated in the provinces of Tayabas, Batangas, and 
La Laguna, but in such small quantities, that 
notwithstanding the powerful allurements of all 
kinds constantly held out by the Royal Company, 
during the long period of twenty years, their 
agents have never been able to collect in more 
than about 64,000 lbs. annually. After every 
encouragement, the most that has been attained 
with the natives, is confined to their planting in 
some districts 50 or 100 pepper- vines round their 
huts, which they cultivate in the same way as 
they would plots of flowers, but without any 
other labour thail supporting the plant with a 
proportioned stake, clearing the ground from 
weeds, and attending to daily irrigation. 

This article therefore scarcely deserves a place 
amongst the flourishing branches of agriculture, 
at least till it has been raised from its present 
depressed state, and the grounds laid out in 
regular and productive pepper-groves. Till this 
is done, to a coirresponding extent, it must also 
be excluded' from the number of productions 
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furnished by these islands to commerce and ex- 
portation ; more particularly if we consider that, 
notwithstanding the great fragrance and pun- 
gency of the grain, as well as its general supe- 
riority over the rest of Asia, so great a difference 
exists in the actual price, that this can never be 
compensated by its gi*eater request in the markets 
of Europe, and much less enable it to compete 
with that of the British and Duteh, til] it|5 
abundance has considerably lowered its primitive 
value. 

Finally, although an infinity of grounds are 
to be found adapted to the rapid propagation of 
pepper-vines, as may easily be inferred /froBpi 
the analogy and proximity of the Philippine 
Islands to the others of this same archipelago, so 
well known for their growth of spices, it must 
be confessed that it is a species of culturef by no 
means popular among the Philippine natives, 
and it would be almost requiring too much from 
their inconstancy of character, to wish them to 
dedicate their lands and time to the raising of a 
production which, besides demanding consider- 
able care, is greatly exposed to injury, and even 
liable to be destroyed by the severity of the 
storins, which frequently mark the seasons. With 
difficulty would they be induced to wait five 
years before they were able to gather the un- 
certain fruits of their labour and patience* If 
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therefore it should ever be deemed k fnek^re of 
"policy to encourage the growth of bkck pepper, 
it will be necessary for the government to order 
the commons belongitag' to each town, and 
adapted to this species of plantation, to be ap- 
^propriated to this use, by imposing on the tnha* 
bitants the obligation bf taking care of them, 
'and drawing from the respective coffers bf each 
community the necessary funds for the payment 
of the labourers, and the other e^pences of culti- 
vation. If this cannot be done, it will be ne- 
icessary to wait till the creneral condition of the. 
Country is improved, When through the ispirit of 
emulation, and the enterprises of the planters 
ibeinig duly patronised and supported, pr^ent 
difficulties may be overcome, and the progressive 
results of future attempts will be then found to 
l^mbine the intejrests bf iridividtalis, with the 
general welfare of the colbny. 

CoPFEE, Coco, Cinnamon, ani> Nu*iki:£». 
•^r-So choice is the quality of the coffee produced 
In the island of Luzon, especiailly in the districts 
of Indan and Silan, in the province of Cavlte, 
'that if it is not ec^ual to that of Mocha, I at least 
/iconsider it on a paralld with the coffee of Bour- 
bon J but, as the consumption and cultivation 
?ire extremely Ihnited, it cannot with ^ny jiro- 
priety be yet numbered among the articles con- 
tributing to' the export-trade. 
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JCqco is something more attended to, in con- 
sequence of the use of chocolate being greatly 
extended among the natives of easy circum- 
stances. That of the island of Zebu, is esteemed 
superior to the coco of Guayaquil, and possibly 
it is only excelled Jby that of Soconusco. As, 
Jhiowever, the quantity raised does not suffice for 
the local consumption^ Guayaquil cocoa meets a 
ready sale, and is generally brought in return- 
cargo by the ships coming from Acapulco, an4 
those belonging to the Philippine company - 
dispatched from Callao, the shipping-port of 
Lima*. 



♦ The use of chocolate was known to the Mexicans pre- 
vious to the conquest, and indeed, the term is derived from 
their language. From New Spain this plant was introduced 
in th«^l^lippines, and also the Canaries ; it is, however, found 
in its wild state in Guayaquil, as well as on the banks of the 
Orinoco. Its principal consumption is in Spain, where, it is 
calculated, upwards of ten millions weight are annually re- 
quired. In Mexico, the plantation of coco has been much 
neglected, and the supplies for that kingdom, equal to a'bout 
one third of what is consumed in Spain, are now mostly de- 
rived from Guatimala and Guayaquil. Caracas and Mara- 
caibo chiefly supply Spain, and since the island of Tnnidad 
has belonged to the British, the growth of this article has been 
greatly encburaged there. That of the provinces of Venezuela 
is the best, and before the revolution, they were estimated to 
export, annually, upwards of 150,000 fanegas^ valued at 
forty dollars each in Europe. Chocolate is deemed en ei- 
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The cultivation of these two articles in the 
Philippines is on the same footing as that of 
pepper, which, as above stated, is rather an ob- 
ject of luxury and recreation than one of specu- 
lation among" the Indians. The observations 
and rules pointed out in the preceding article, 
are, in a general sense, applicable to both these 
branches of industry. 

Cinnamon groves, or trees of wild cinnamon, 
are to be found in every province. In Minda- 
nao, a Dutchman, some years ago, was employed 
by orders of government, in examining the fo- 
rests and making experiments, with a view to 
discover the same tree of this species that has 
given so much renown to Ceylon ; but, whether 
it was owing to a failure in the discovery, or, 
when the plant was found, as at the time was 
said to be the case, the same results were not 
produced, from the want of skill in preparing, or 
stripping oflf the bark j certain it is, that the 
laudable attempt totally failed, or rather the 
only advantage gained, Has been the extracting 



tremely nourishing aliment ; but the Spaniards always mi^ with 
it cinnamon, vanilla, .&c. The ancient. Mexicans obtained 
their coco from Soconusco, on the side of Guatimala, and 
cultivated at the eastern extremity of their empire. The 
grains were used in the way of money, as the in)iabitants of tbe 
Maldives do sheils. — Tii. 
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from the bark and more tender parts of the 
branches of the tree, an oil or essence of cinna*- 
mon, vigorous and aromatic in the extreme*. 

About the same time, a land proprietor, of the 
name of Sal<rado, undertook to form an extensive 
plantation of the same species in the province of 
La Laguna, and succeeded in seeing upwards of 
a million cinnamon trees thrive and grow to a 
considerable size ; but at last, he was reluctantly 
compelled to desist from his enterprise, by the 
same reasons which led to the failure in Min- 
danao. 

These facts are of sufficient authority for our 
placing the cinnamon tree among the indigenous 
productions of the Philippine Islands, and con- 
sidering their general excellence above those of 
the same nature in the rest of Asia, it may rea- 
sonably be concluded that, without the tree be- 
ing identically the same, the cinnamon with 



* The good, or Ceylon cinnamon, is the bark of the launts 
chmarnomum, and the base kiod i$ obtained from the Icairus 
cassia. This plant is found in its native state in the missions 
of Manoa, in the interior of Peru, and when carefully culti- 
vated, is said to yield a bark equal to that of Ceylon. Plan- 
tations are now formed of it, in which great pains are taken to 
keep the tree uncovered and well exposed to the sun, and 
no other plants are allowed to grow within twelve or four- 
teen yar^s of the rbots^ — Tb. 
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which it is clotiied will be found finer than that 
yielded by the native plant of the island of 
Ceylon, and this circunuitance, consequently, 
holds out a hope that, in the course of tin^e, it 
may become an article of traffic, as estimable as 
it would be new. In order, however, that this 
flattering prospect may be realized, it will be 
requisite for the government to procure some 
families, or persons from the above island, ac- 
quainted with the process of stripping off the 
.bark and preparing the cinnamon, by dexterously 
offering allurements, con-esponding to the im- 
portance of the service, which, although in itself 
it may probably be BXi extremely simple ctpera- 
tion, as long, as at is unknown, will be .an.insfu- 
pe^able obstacle to the propagation of ;sk> im- 
portant an agricultural pursuit. 

Two species of the nutmeg are known here, 
the one in shape resembling a pigeon's-egg, and 
the other of a perfectly spherical form ; but both 
are wild and little aromatic, and consequently 
held in no very great ^esteem. 

Rice. — Rice is the bread and principal ali- 
ment of these natives, for which reason, although 
its cultivation is among the most disagreeable de- 
partments of husbandry, they devote themselves 
to it with astonishing constancy and alacrity, so 
as to'fonn a 'Complete contcast with their charac- 
teristic indifference in naost other respects. This 



nonist, however, be taken feis a eerhun indication 
of the possibility of training them iipjto<^usefiir 
labour, wiienever they can be led on in aiproper 
manner. 

The earth corresponds, with sarprising fer- 
tility , to the laboors of the Indian,. rewarding 
bim, in the good seasons, with ninety, and eren 
as high as one hundred per cent.; a fact !T 
have fuUy ascertained, and of wbioh I besides 
possess undoubted proofe, obtained fram the 
parish*ourates of La Patnpanga. Afi,iiowever, 
Hhe provinces are frequently visited with dread- 
ful fanrricanes (called in the oonntry, baffuiM), 
desolated by locnsts, and eacposed to theefiects.'af 
the great irrc^larities of nature, which, iu tbese 
climes, often acts in extremes, the crops of Afais 
grain are precarions, or at least, :no *relianoe can 
be i^laeed on^a certain surplus, allowingtan an- 
nual exportivtion to China. On ibis account, 
rice cannot be placed in the list of those- artic^s 
which givestipport to estemal trade*. 



* These ielauda ako produoe aQiiatto,*8affroa, ginger, earn- 
}fbor,yerca, pilch, 6^. Cite are extracted Irom thecoco-nut^Aiwi'' 
«eed,&c.; also from the /ang^aiOotigsn, uvedin iiiedtciii6,»and 
the bark of the calingadj in taste reaembliDg einiiainon. The 
juilaagmi iieate, obtained from a bird like ithe BwaUoi¥,i«ui so 
muoh esteemed ia India and China, are also found there; lie* 
aides a* variety of gums,- resins, medicinal di\^ &c. ¥iaegar, 
.of a good quality, i» made in the pioyiBeB^of Ilo<M^ fr^m^aer 
veral articles. — Ta. 
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Dye Woods and Timber. — ^The sibucaOf 
or logwood, and ebony, in both which these 
islands abound, are the only woods in any toler- 
able request *. The first is sold with advantage 
in Bengal, and the other meets a ready sale in 
the ports of China, in the absence of that brought 
from the island of Bourbon, which is of a qua- 
lity infinitely superior. Both are, however, 
articles of no great consumption, for, being bulky 
and possessing little intrinsic value, they will 
not bear the high charges of freight and other 
expences, attendant on the navigation of the 
Asiatic seas, and can only suit the shipper, as 
cargo, who is anxious not to return to the above 
countries in ballast. Hence, as an object of ex- 
port trade, these articles cannot be estimated at 
more than 30,000 dollars per annum. 

I deem it superfluous to dwell on a multitude 
of other good and even precious woods and tim- 
ber, with which the Philippine islands are 
gifted, because this is a subject already suf- 

♦ The iibw:ao is th« logwood of an excellent quality. They 
have also the braziletto, another dye-wood ; the eagle-wood, 
• narra, a species of red ebony striped ; the THndd-'woodt all 
red; the sandel-wood; the Pangasinang fir; the molai)ej an 
incorruptible wood ; the guijo^ excellent for shipbuilding, as 
well as the hanava^ cakmtes, or Philippine cedar ; the sagovan^ 
red and white ; Mary wood, for small masts, spars. See, ; the 
tnoTzga-cAnpuy, h^, dasagy dungol, eaJtamfonj and many 
others.— -Til 
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ficiently well understood, and a complete col- 
lection of specimens, as well as some large blocks, 
were besides transmitted some years ago to the 
king's dock-yard. It may, however, be proper 
to remark, that the establishments near the 
capital for cutting timber for ship-building and 
masts, are much more expensive than is ge* 
nerally supposed, as well on account of the dif- 
ficulties experienced in dragging the trees from 
the interior of the mountains to the water's edg^, 
as the want of regularity and foresight with 
which these operations have been usually con- 
ducted. . Beside these reasons, as it is necessary 
that the other materials requisite for the (^n« 
struction and complete armament of vessels of 
a certain force, should xome from Europe, it 
is neither easy, nor indeed, would it be econo- 
mical, as was erroneously asserted, to carry into 
effect the government project of annually build- 
ing, in the colony, a ship of the line and a 
frigate. It ought further to be observed, that no 
stock of timber^ cut at a proper season and well 
inured, has been laid in, and although the wages 
of the Indian carpenters and caulkers are mo- 
derate, no comparison whatever can be made be- 
tween ihe daily work they perform, and that 
l^hich is done in the same space of time in our 
dock-yards of Spain. 
Notwithstanding, however, the impediments 
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above stated, as it is undeniable tbat abundance 
dP suitable timber is to be obtained, and as the 
conveyance of the remainder of the necessary 
mval stores to the Philippine islands, is shorter 
and more economical than to the coast of Cali* 
fomia, it possibly might answer, at least, many 
mariners are of this opinion, in case it is deemed 
espedient to continue building at San Bias the 
brigts and corvettes necessary for the protection 
of the military posts and missions, situated along 
t3ie above coasts, to order them preferably to be 
bnik in Cavite^ giving timely advice, and pre- 
viously taking care to make the necessary ar- 
fangements. 
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CttAP. 11. 

Of Minerals. — Estates. — Manufdctures. 

Mn^tJfeAliS.^— Gold abounds in Lnzon and itt 
thany of the other islands ; but as the mountains 
which conceal it are in possession of the infidel 
Indians, the mines are not worked ; indeed it 
may be said they are scarcely known. These 
Slavages collect it in the brooks and streamlets, 
and in the form of dust, ofFer it to the Christians 
who inhabit the neighbouring plains, in ex* 
change*for coarse goods and fire-arms; and it has 
sometimes happened that they have brought it 
down in grains of one and two ounces weight. 
The natives of the province of Camarines partly 
devote themselves to the working of the mines 
of Mambulao and Paracale, which have the re- 
putation of being very rich ; but, far from avail- 
ing themselves in the smallest degree of the ad- 
vantages of art, they content themselves with 
extracting the pre by means of an extremely im^ 
perfect fusion, which is done by placing the 
mineral in shells and then heating them on em- 
bers. A considerable waste consequently takes 
place, and although the metal obtained is good 
and high coloured, it generally passes into the 
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hands of the district-magistrate, who collects it at 
a price infinitely lower than it is worth in trade. 
It is a generally received opinion that gold 
mines are equally to be met with in the province 
of Caraga» situated on the coasts of the g^reat 
island of Mindanao, where, as well as on other 
points, this metal is met with equal to 22 carats. 
The quantity, however, hitherto brought down 
from the mountains by the infidel tribes, and 
that obtained by the tributary Indians, has not 
been an object of very great importance. 

Well-founded reasons exist for presuming that, 
in the province of Ilocos, mines of virgin copper 
exist, a singular production of nature, or at least, 
not very common, if the generality of com- 
binations under which this metal presents itself 
in the rest of the globe, are duly considered. 
This is partly inferred from the circumstance of 
its having been noticed that the Igorrot Indians, 
.who occasionally come down from the mountains 
to barter with the Christians, use certain coarse 
jars or vessels of copper, evidently made by 
themselves with the use of a hammer, without 
any art or regularity; and as the ignorance of 
these demi-savages is too great for them to 
possess the notions necessary for the separation of 
the component parts which enter into the com- 
bination of minerals, and much less for the con- 
struction of furnaces suitable to the smelting 
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and formation of the motilds, it is concluded 
they must have found some vein of copper en- 
tirely pure, virhich, without the necessity of any 
other preparation, they have been able to flatten 
with the hammer and rendered malleable, so as 
to convert it into the rough vessels above spoken 
of*. 

The district-magistrate of Caraga, D. Angustin 
de Yoldiy received a special commission from the ' 
government to explore and obtain information 
respecting a mine of cinnabar, which was said to 
be situated under his jurisdiction ; and I have 
been informed of another of the same species in 
the island of Samar, the working of which has 
ceased for a considerable time, not because the 
prospect was unfavourable, but for the want of 
an intelligent person to' superintend and carry 
on the operations. The utility of such a dis- 
CO very is too obvious not to deserve, on the part 
of government, the most serious attention and 



* As a proof of the great changes which must take place by 
the introduction of machinery in the distant possessions of 
Spain, it may be remarked, that in Lima, copper in pigs, seUs 
for eight dollars, and in sheets, frequently from forty to sixty, 
and, during the last war, at ninety dollars per quintal. This 
fact suggested to an enlightened Spaniard, of the name of 
Lareta, the idea of establishing works for flattening ; but hi« 
experiment failed, for the want of rollers and other suitablt 
machinery. — Tr. ' 

D 
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trwj eDCottragement to render it available ; and 
it is to be hoped that, as the first steps have al* 
ready been teken in this important disclosure, 
the enterprise will not be abandoned, but^ on the 
contrary, that exertions will be made to obtain 
aid and advice from the Miners* College of 
Mexico, as the best means of removing doubt, 
and acting with jud^nent in the affair *• 



* Native cinnabar, in which quicksilver is mineralized bf 
sulphur, is of different shades, from yellowish to deep redL 
100 parts of cinnabar contain 20 of sulphur and 80 of quick- 
silver, and the latter is obtained by sublimation. It was not 
tHl the I6th century that the method of refining silver by amal- 
gamation, or the incorporation of mercury with the pulverised 
metallic ere, was understood. It was introduced into South 
America in 1571, by Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, and has 
since been universally used, with supplies chiefly derived 
from Europe. A rich quicksilver mine had been discovered 
in Huancavelica, an intendancy of Peru, of which the capital 
stands seventy-two leagues from Lima, on the Cusco road. In 
1 570, this mine was purchased on account of government, and 
the supplies of the article constituted into a monopoly on the 
part of the crown. In the course of 219 years, from the 
above date to Dec. 31, 1789, 1.040,452 quintals, or upwards 
of 104 millions pounds of quicksilver had been obtained from 
tfiis.mine, or about 4750 4uintals per annum ; of which the an- 
nual charges were equal to 48,346 dollars. The price of this 
article, deemed essential for the working of the mines in Peru, 
has varied greatly. In 1786, it was at 60 dollars per quintal, 
and in 1791, at 73. The Huancavelica mineral is found in a 



Iran mineral is ramificated, if the expteamm 
may be allowed, through various points of tht 
i^tid of Lu»>n, and those wha apply themselves 
to the working of it, withmit the necessity oi 
digging apertures to obtain it, content them* 
spires with collecting the ferruginous stmnes 
which constitute . the upper stratum, and these^ 
wfaefei placed in fosion, generally yield about 
40 per cent., clear metaL This is the case in the 
mountains of Angat, situated in the province of 
Bolacan, and also in the vicinity of the Baligua 
river. In Moron, however, belonging to the 
province of La Laguna, where the manufactory 
fw cannon-balls is established, the ore does not 
yield upwards of 22 per cent. Its quality is io 
general better than the best Biscayan iron, as is 

iwhitish mass, and when bruised is put in a raulted furnacQ, 
Volatilized, it rises in smoke that rushes through holes made 
in the roof, and falling into vessels prepared for the purpose, 
the quicksilver precipitates in a pure, heavy and liquid mass, 
that is condensed hj water placed in the bottom of the vases. 
For many years the Spanish government has not allowed tins 
xnine to be worked, which has made Peru entirely dependent 
on Eurc^e for quicksilver; but the new process, introduced in 
the silver mines of Pasco, will supersede its use. Humboldt 
states that Mexico alone consumes 16,000 quintals annually, 
chiefly supplied from Austria, by a contract with the emperor, 
till 1802, since when the Almaden mine in Spain has been 
worked on a larger scale. A fruitless attempt was once made to 
obtain supplies from China for Mexico.— Tr. 

I>2 
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proved by formal experiments, and a report 
made in 1796/ in conformity to the orders of 
Governor D. Rafael Maria de Aguilat, by two 
master smiths from Biscay, embarked on board 
the squadron of Admiral Alava, in presence of the 
Count de Aviles and D. Felix de la Rosai, pro- 
prietors of the mines of Moron and Angat, and 
the factor of the Philippine Company, D. Juan 
Francisco Urroz. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantageous circumstances, this interesting branch 
of industry has not yet passed beyond the 
most riide principles and imperfect practice, 
owing to the want of correct information as 
to the best mode of process, as well as of funds 
6n the part of the proprietors, in order to en- 
able them to carry on their works. Without the 
aid of rolling or slitting mills, indeed, unprovided 
with the most essential instruments, they have 
hitherto confined themselves, to the converting 
their iron into plough-shares, machettes, hoes, 
and such other agricultural implements; leaving 
the Chinese of Emouy in quiet possession of the 
advantages of being allowed to bring to market 
annual supplies of all kinds of nails, the boilers 
used on the sugar plantations, pots and pans, as 
well as other articles in this line, which might 
easily be manufactured in the islands^. 

* Besides tbe above, the tutenague and an extremely fine 
species of loadstone are met Mritb, and Mrithin the last fiftj 
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In the island of Leyte, abundance of sulphur 
is met with, and from thence the gunpowder 
works of Manilla are supplied at very reasonable 
prices. Jaspers, cornelians and agates, are also 
found in profusion in many of these provinces ; 
every thing, indeed, gives room for presuming 
that an inj&nity of combinations exist, worthy of 
exciting the curiosity and useful researches of 
mineralogists, who, unfortunately, have not 
hitherto extended their labours to these remote 
parts of the globe *. 



years, quarries of a fine white marble hare been opened. 
Saltpetre is also found in the islands. — Tr. 

* The Spanish government, notwithstanding the complaints 
of foreigners, have not neglected useful and scientific researches 
in their transmarine dominions,- though, owing to distance, it 
is to be regretted the labours of learned men have not beeii 
extended to the Philippine Islands. Peru, though lefts known 
in England than the other portion^ of South America, has 
beei^ fortunate in this respect. Cieza, Qomi^ra and Zarate, 
were the earliest historians who attempted to give a few no* 
tices of the esculent and medicinal plants of Peru. Garcilaso, 
Pinelo, Calancha and Acosta, followed them, with more pre- 
cision and detail ; but it has only been within few years that 
the forests and valleys were explored. 

In 1736^ the celebrated expedition was undertaken to mea- 
sure the terrestrial degrees beneath the equator, consisting of 
Godin, Bouguer, and Condamine, on the part of France, and 
the two Ulloasy on that of Spain. Jussieu was attached to 
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Pearl £$heries are, from time to time, under- 
taken on some points of the coast of the island of 



ibem, in quality of boUoist, and De McMminTille, as drafts:^ 
man. Jussieu^ after devoting infinite pains to the botany of 
PerUy returning to Europe, wai plundered at Buenos Ayres of 
his drawings and s]3ecimens by his servant, who supposed his 
trunl ^contained articles of treasure. The year 177S was, 
however, the most important to the botany of Peru. Charles 
III. ordained fresh researphes, and D. Jose PavQii was 
named on the part of Spain, and Mr. Oombey on that of 
France, assisted by D. Hipolito Ruiz, who justly may be 
styled the linnasus of Penu Their commission being ended, 
Messrs. Tafaya and Pulgar were left behind to continue their 
botanical researches, and then it was that the Andes mountains 
were first explored — the Andes, that rich treasury of the gifts 
of nature. Ten years' of unceasing application supplied the 
materials for the grand work, called the Flora Peruana, In 
1790, another expedition was formed by Charles IV., under the 
care of D. Alexander Malespina, to explore, by sea and land, 
the kingdom of Peru. It is to this distinguished individual 
that the world is indebted for surveys of the Peruvian coast, 
republished in England. Much is also due to Pineda in Peru, 
lind Mutis in Santa Fe de Bogota. But to the works of Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, the public are, perhaps, more indebted for 
a knowledge of the South American continent than any of 
their scientific predecessors', and they acknowledge the great 
aid and protection they received from the Spanish government. ' 
Humboldt, it is now understood, has formed the project of 
visiting the Indian Archipelago, in which case the Philippine 
Islands will, no doubt^ enter within the range of his valuable 
researches, — Te. 
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Mindanao^ and 8(»nte of tbe surlier wes^ not &r 
from that of Zebo» but with littli^ suecfss aad 
less constancy, not because there is a scarcity of 
fine pearls, of a bright colour and considerable 
size, but on account of the want of skill in ih^ 
divers, and their just dread of the shvkii, whichr 
in great numbers^ infest these seas. Aic^ber iB 
frequ^itly gathered in considerable luoips inth^ 
vicinity of Samar and the other islands calle4 
Bissayas,' as well ws mother of pearl, tortcuse;^ 
shell, and red and black coraU of ^ the latter kijad 
of which, I have seen shafts as thick astny finger 
and six or eight feet long. 

Estates. — ^The proprietors of estates in th^ 
Philippines, are of four classes^ The most con- 
siderable is tha* of the religious ordera of St 
Augustin and St. Dominic, who cnltivate their 
req[)ective lands on joint account^, or let them 
out at a moderate ground^rent, whiph the 
l^nters pay in kind; bat far from living in 
opnknee, and accumnlatigg the inuneiise 9^ 
venues some of the religious communities enjoy 
in America, they stand in need of all they earn 
and possess for their maintenance, and in order 
to be enabled to discharge the various duties and 
abligaticmi annexed to ii^ mii^ims with which 
they are intrusted *. 

*rTIie Doctrina or mission, is an extent of country placed 
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The second class comprehends the Spanish 
proprietors, whose number possibly does not ex- 
ceed a dozen of persons, and even they labour 
under such disadt^antages, and have to contend 
with so many obstacles, under the existing order 
of things, that, compelled to divide their lands 
into rice plantations, in conseqnence of this being 
the species of culture to which the Indians are 
most inclfiied, and to devote a considerable por<- 
tion of th^m to the grazing of hcH*ned cattle, no 
one of them is in a situation to give to agriculture 
the variety and extent desired, or to attain any 
progress in a pursuit which in other colonies 
rapidly leads to riches. 

The third consists of the principal Mestizos 
and Indians^ and is in £sict that which constitutes 
the real body of farming proprietors. In the 
fourth and last may be included alllthe other 
natives, who^ generally possess a small strip of 
land situated round their dwellings, or. at the 
extremities of the various towns and settlements 



UDjcler the spiritual care of fnars, who are almost exclusively 
used for the instruction of the people of the interior, chiefly 
consisting of Indians, and who act the same as a curate in a 
parish. They might, fof that reason, be called with equal pro- 
priety parochial districts, under th^ cat^ of reljgipus orders, 
placed there by the heads of their respective convents, under 
the authority of government, and in many cases acting with « 
^ 4ejg;ree of civil ppwer^ — Te, " * * 
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foro^ by the conquerors; besides "what they 
may have obtained from their ancestors in the 
way of legal inheritance, which rights have 
been confirmed to them by the present sovereign 
of the colony. 

From the two latter classes it is that those 

great ob8tacl^s wise of which mention has al« 

ready been made, and they are sudias todisr 

hearten l^nish individuals, and prevciht them 

from employing their capitals in. the improve 

ment of agriciUtnre, under the fd^loM^ing ciir- 

cumstances* A^s the Philif^ine Indian, not^ 

withstanding the peculiar apathy of his general 

character, is extremely anxious to extend his 

territorial property, and, on th^ other hand, 

views with di^leasure, and even with>a ciertain 

degree of apprehension, the establishmieht of 

Spanish e^tes in his own neighbourhood, no 

sooner does he find. that attempts to dear and 

prepare new lands are for this, purpose making, 

than he resolves to play off aU the artifices his 

malice can suggest, and to g^ve rise to as maify 

impediments as he can, in order to thwart and 

prevent the quiet possession, to which, in point of 

right, the new planter thinks he is entitled. This 

is a greater impediment than at first can be ima^ 

g^ed, and s^lthough the titles the Indian alleges 

in his favour are too frequently no other than 

siich s& are founded on the traditiops of the 
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^^rs living^ in bis own distriet, and not on legal 
instnmients deposited in tbe archives of tke re- 
spective towns, it is made a regular and con- 
certed scheme among these elders and their 
partisans, to eject the Spanish proprietor, who, 
becoming disg'uled, enters into a composntion 
i^d arrangement, afterwards burdensome to him, 
with a view to fid himself of further trouble 
and molestation, or abandons his projects alto* 
gether, not to be involved in troublesome ktw- 
suits, and in which the legal defenders of the 
Indians, a duty that devolves on the fiseais of 
the civil and criminal courts, act with a great 
degree of partiality. 

The greatest subject of regret, however, is, 
(bat in cases when the Indians definitively suc^ 
eeed in obtaining verdicts in their fiivour re^ 
garding disputed lands, it follows thai the 
Spaniard, who was disposed to dedicate himsdf 
^strenuously to cultivate the property, is defprived 
of it ; but the successful litigieiBts neither ckMr 
the lands, nor attempt to comjiy with any of the 
ieonditions imposed by the 61st wticle 0f the 
Regulations of the Intendants, relating to private 
property. According to the enactments therein 
^xmtahied, this circumstance of itself woidd be 
mtufficient plea to warrant the ejectment of tibe 
new master, and again place the property in the 
^AtM of crowB landsy by whidi means it might 



be diitrilmted amon? mem iaboriaus peramt. 
NeFerthele89i tkia l^Met case never occwrt^ nor 
would the sagacity of the Indian letYe him uftT 
prepared with Areshsiibterfagesand means i^elnd^ 
mg the effect of the regakttion» if there was^a 
di^iotition to enforce it ; relying chiefly on that 
partia&ty in his &vonr gfenerally prevailing in 
*'the superior courts^ no doubt consonant with the 
spirit of our legislation, which misladcing the 
want of infonnation for simplicity an^ innon 
cence, hasaonght to excosethe fiinlts the jtndkwa 
frequently commit, by classing them among the 
follies or abenrations att^Mknt on the infaney 
and old age of* man, born in more civiliaed 
societies. From whatever motives this baek«« 
wardness may arisen it is indispensably necesMiry 
to overcome obstacles of such great moment, if 
the views to extend the cultivation and perfection 
of the various brandies of indnatiy in these 
islands are to be carried into effect* It wiU» 
beyond doubt, in some mcaasure diaiipate tfaa 
distrust 1^ which the Indian is actwated, when 
the new and paternal exertions ctf the superior 
govemmeiert, to ameliorate his present situi^on^ 
are fully known, and when that valuaUe portion 
of omr diisHant populsiion is asmrtd that thrar 
rights will heno^brward be rei|)ected, end these 
exactions and compnlsQry levies which fiNwerjljp 
ao rnnoh ^udiearksked themf aie totally i^wn 
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li«»bed« On the other hand, a new stimulus wi|l 
be given by the living example and fresh impulse 
communicated to the provinces by other fami- 
lies emigrating and settling there, nurtured 
in the spirit and principles of those reforms in 
the ideas and maxims of government, by which 
tile present era is distinguished* A practical 
participation in these advantages will, most as- 
"suredly , awaken a spirit of enterprise and emu- 
lation that may be extremely beneficial to agri- 
culture and as the wants of the natives increase 
in proportion as they are enabled to know and 
cMfrpare the comforts arising out of the presence 
and extension of conveniences and luxuries in 
their own towns, they will naturally be led to 
possess and. adopt them. 

So salutary a change however can only be the 
work of time, and as long as the government 
Confines itself to a system merely protecting, the 
effects must consequently be slow. As it is 
therefore necessary to put in action more power- 
ful springs than the ordinary ones, it will be 
found expedient partly to relax from some of 
those general principles which apply to societies, 
differently constituted, or rather formed of other 
perfectly distinct elements. As relating to the 
sab|ect'i!tod^r discussion, I fortunately discover 
two m^ans, pditited out in the laws themselves, 
essoitially just, and at the same time capable oi 
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producing in this populous colony^ more than in 
any other, the desired results. The legislator, 
founding himself on the common obligation of 
the subject to contribute something in return 
for the protection he receives, and to cooperate 
in the increase of the power and opulence of the 
state, proscribes idleness as a crime, and points 
out labour as a duty ; and although the regula- 
tions touching the Indians breathe the spirit of 
humanity, and exhibit the wisdom with which 
they were originally formed, they nevertheless 
concur and are directed to this primary object. 
In them the distribution of vacant lands, as well 
& of the Indians at fair daily wages to clear 
them, is universally allowed, and these are the 
means above pointed out, from an equitable and 
intelligent application of which the most bene- 
ficial consequences may be expected. 

The first cannot be attended with any great 
difficulty, because all the provinces abound in 
waste and vacant lands, and scarcely is there a 
district in which some are not to be found of 
private property completely uncultivated and 
neglected, and consequently susceptible, as above 
stated, of being legally transferred, for this rea- 
son alone, to the possession of an active owner. 
Let their nature however be what it may, in 
theijc adjudication, it is of the greatest import- 
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ftfice to proceed with uniformity, by consecratiD^, 
in a mofit irrevocable manner, the solemnity of* 
all similar grants. Public interest and reascm, 
in the Philippine Islands, require that in all* 
such cases deference only should be paid to de- 
mands justly interposed, and formally established 
within a due and prefixed period ; but after foil 
and public notice has been given by the fe-> 
spective judicial authorities, of the titles about 
to be granted, the counter claims the natives 
fnay seek to put in after the elapse of the period 
prefixed, should be peremptorily disregarded. 
Although at first sight this appears a direct in- 
fringement on the imprescriptible rights of 
property, it must be considered that in some 
cases individual interests ought to be sacrificed 
to general good, and that thcbalance used, when 
treating of the afiairs of state, is never of that 
rigid kind as if applied to those of minor con- 
sideration. The iact is, that by this means many 
would be induced to fprm estates, who have 
hitherto been withheld by the dread of involving 
themselves, and spending their money in law- 
suits; at the same time the natives, gradually 
accustoming themselves to this new order of 
things, would lay aside that disposition to strife 
and contention, which forms so pecnliar a trait 
in their character, and that antipathy and odium 



would abo dinppeAVf with whidi they have 
usually viewed the agricultaral undertakii^ps of 
Spaniards. 

Proceeding on tp the consideration of the 
second means of accelerating the improvement 
of agriculture, viz. - the distribution of the In<- 
diaas, it will suflice to say that it would be 
equally easy to shew that it is absolutely neces- 
sary rigorously to carry into effect, in the Phi- 
lippine Islands, whatever the laws on this subje^ 
prescribe, otherwise we must give up all those 
substantial hopes entertained of the felicity of 
the colony. We are no longer in a situation to 
be restricted to the removal of ordinary obsta* 
cles^ and the season is gone. by in which, as 
heretofore, it entered into our policy to employ 
no other than indirect stimulants, in order to 
incline the Indian to labour. It is evident that 
admonitions and offers > of reward no loag&r^ 
suffice ; nor indeed have the advantageous terms 
proposed to them by some planters, with a view 
to withciraw the lower orders of the natives, 
such as the timauas and cagUanes^ or {debeians, 
from the idle indifference in which they are 
sunk, been of any avail. Their wants and wishes 
-being easily supplied, the whole of their happir 
ness seems to depend on quiet and repose, and 
their highest ei\^yment cm the {Measure of sleep. 
Energy, however, and a certain degree of severity 

3 
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mast be employed^ if permanent resources are 
to be called fortb^ and if the progressive settle- 
ment of European families and the formation of 
estates, proportioned to the fertility bf the soil 
and capabilities of the country, are to enter into 
the views of government. In vain would grants 
and transfers of vacant and useless lands be made 
io new and enterprising proprietors, unless at 
the same time they can be provided with la- 
^urers, and experience ' every other possible 
facility, in order to clear, enclose, and cultivate 
them. Hence follows the indispensable necessity 
of appealing to the system of distributions, as 
above pointed out; for what other class of la- 
bourers can be obtained in a country where the 
^whites are so few, unless it is the natives ? Should 
they object to personal service, should they re- 
ftise to labour for an equitable and daily allow- 
ance, by which means they would also cease to 
be burdens to the state and to society, why are 
they not to be compelled to contribute by this 
means to the prosperity of that community of 
which they are members; in a word,' to the 
public good, and thus make some provision foe 
old age ? If the soldier, conveyed away from his 
native land, submits to dangers, and is un- 
ceasingly exposed to death in defence of the 
«tate, why should not the Indian moderately use 
his strength and activity in tiling the fields 
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wiucharetofl«u»tain him and enrich the common* 
wealth ? 

Besides, things in the Philippine Islands, wear 
*a very different aspect to what they do on the 
American continent, where, as authorized by the 
said laws, a certain number of Indians may be 
imjHressed for a season, and sent off inland to a 
considerable distance from their dwellings, either 
for the purposes of agricultiire, or working of the 
mines, provided only they ai'e taken care of 
during their journeys, maintained, and the price 
of their daily labour, as fixed by the civil au- 
thorities, regularly paid to them*. The im- 
mense valleys and mountains susceptible of 



* Allasion- is here meide to the mitay or compulsory labour 
of the TndiaDs in the mines. It was once general in the 
mining <:ountries of Spanish America, but, in Mexico, has 
been discontinued for upwards of fifty ye^rs. It continued in 
Peru, bat by a decree of the Cortes, when assembled in Cadiz^ 
was altogether abolished, and now the constitution is restored 
in Spain, this decree no doubt will be acted upon. The 
history of this species of requisition is as follows: Viceroy 
Toledo* was the first who caused a regular enumeration of the 
Indians ta be made, from eighteen to fifty, the ages at which 
they begin and cease to pay tribute and Work in the mines. 
He divided them into 614 allotments or repartimientos^ in 
order to place them under the care of persons fixed upon, 
generally Europeans erf wealth and respectability. He as-* 
»gned the serenth part of the Indians registered to. th«^ 

E 
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cultivation^ especially in the island of Luflon^ 
being once settled, and the facilities of obtaimng' 



working of the mines, under strict and formal regulations^ 
which, unfortunately, were not always followed. According 
to these regulations, the choice of the mUdyo, or Indiaa fixed 
upon, was to take plaoe in his own town, in presence of his 
governor or cacique, and in such manner that the lot could 
only fall upon him once in seven years. In Potosi, he was 
only compelled to work four months, each labourer having two 
others to relieve him, who served the same space of time, al- 
ternating, one week of work, and two of rest ; so that in the 
thirty-»two years which intervene between eighteen and fifty, 
the Indian was liable to serve eighteen months in the mines. 
From their native provinces they were conducted by their own 
captains; the married accompanied by their wives, and an 
exact list made of all the effects carried with them. No al- 
teration could be made in their respective desti)iation3 or de- 
partments of labour, so that the one on whom die lot had 
fallen to woric in the mines, could not exchange with him who 
was to attend to the mills. They received 20 rials, aboot 
lis. dd. per week, and their provisions supplied at a fixed 
late. For travelling expences, they were allowed half a rial 
per league. 

The inhabitants of the district of Poroo, situated behind thfl 
Andacaba Covdillera, in Upper Peru and near Potpsi, id ti 
bleak and desert part of the coiMfitry, cpntributed ta the royrf 
miia empbyed in working the latter mines, and for ibistanda 
or distribution of labour, they were called upon in tumji, whmi 
they cast lots for every seventh man. They felt e dieid in 
being employed in this kind of work, owing to the natiuRiattf 
fMppUints so xaapy of Urn c<Muit|rynien have ooi^traeUid wdot 
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handsr inerMMMi; mch legal acts of compalsion, 
far from being any longer necessary^ will have 
introdnced a spirit of indui^ry that will i-endef 
the labours of the field supportable and even 
desirable ; and in this occupation all the tributary 
natives of the surrounding settlements- can be 
alteraotely employed, by the day Or w^ek, and 
thns do their work almost at the do6r of th^r 
own huts, and as it were \tM sight of tHeit^ wires 
and children. 

if, after what bias been above stated,' ihe ap- 
parent oppositicm which at first /sight ^trikies th^ 
eye, in Law 40, Title 12, Book 6, speaking on 
tfais fiobject, and expresdy teferring to tifife' Phi-^ 
lippine Isknds^ should be alleged, tio itiore will 
be necessary than to study its genuine s^se, o^ 
read it with attention, m* order to be 6diivinced 
ef its pflTfectJConttordanee with' th^' essenild! parts 
of' tlie dhdr: law^of tb^ hidi^s, ^^ready^qtioted 
in ieKpilamDtiim^and i^upport bf 1ke systenl of dts- 
tributiag file kiboarers;' Tfie' above-mentioned 
law does indexed 'Oontain a^ stpiet reeomtaieiida- 
tion to employ the Chinese and Japaneite^ hot 
daiBieiliatddy in prelaMqic^ to the Indkififs, in the 



groundy s^nd they, left their ^c^bins and fai^nil^s wiib .dQ8pai^» 
dency, after the prayer ^ of tl^e ch^urph had been offered up fpf 
AefiQ, Accomt^anied by the ti^ournful music of their drum^ and 
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establisbments for catting timber and other rojal 
works, and further OBJoiss that use is only to be 
inade of the latter in emergencies, and when the 
preserration of the state should require it. It 
has however happened that, since the remote 
period at which the above law was promulgated, 
not only all contracts and commerce have ceased, 
but also every communication with Japan has 
been interrupted, and for a number of years not 
a single individual of that ferocious race has 
existed in the Philippine Islands. With regard 
to the Chinese, who are supposed to be numerous 
in the capital, of late years they have diminished 
so much, that according to a census made by 
orders of the government in the year 1807, no 
more than 4700 are found on the reg^isters; and 
if in consequence of their secreting themselves, 
or withdrawing into the interior, a third more 
might be added to the above amount, their total 
numbers would still remain very inconsiderable, 
and infinitely inferior to what is required, not 
only for the tillage of the estates, but even for 
the royal works. 

As, therefore, the Japanese have totally dis- 
appeared, and the number of Chinese is evidently 
inadequate to the wants pf agriculture, it almost 
necessarily follows that the practice of distri* 
buting the Indian labourers^ as allowed by the 
aforesaid laws of the Indies, under all. circumr 
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Stances, is the only alternative left. Even if, 
against the adoption of this measure, it should 
be attempted to object the ambiguous sense of 
the concluding part of the second clause, it 
would be easy to comprehend its true intent and 
meaning, by referring to Law 1, Title 13, Book 
6, which says — *^ That, considering the incon- 
veniences which would arise from doing away 
with certain distributions of grounds, gardens, 
estates, and other plantations, in which the In- 
dians are interested, as a matter on which the 
preservation of those distant' dominions and pro- 
vinces depends, it is ordained that compulsory 
labour, and such distributions as are advanta- 
geous to the public good, shall continue/* After 
so pointed an explanation, and a manifestation 
so clear of the spirit of our legislation in this 
respect^ all further comments would be useless, 
and no doubt whatever can b^ any longer enter- 
tained of the expediency, and even of the justice 
of putting the^ plan of well-regulated distribu«» 
tions in practice, as a powerful means to promote 
the agriculture, and secure to Spain the pos- 
session of these valuable dominions in the Indian 



* The doctrine here put forth with regard to the propriety 
ef compeUing the Indian to labour, &c. wpuld by no means 
juit the feelings of an Englishman ; but it is now useless to 
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For a more accumte idea of the advantages 
resulting from agriculture in the Philippine 
Idands, vide the Comparative Statement con- 
tained in Table, No. II. , placed in the Appendix^ 
trhich, it will be noticed, only embraces the 
articles of sugar, rice, and indigo. 

Manufactures. — If in my description of the 
chief natural productions of these islands, I have 
purposely omitted many of the second order, to 
the cultivation of which the Indians willingly 
devote themselves,vwith a view not to confound 
them with those having a more direct connexion 
with the export trade, the circle must be still 
more confined, when I come to treat of their 
manufacturing industry, under the same point 
of view. It would be impossible for any one to 
contradict the truth of the remarks of D. Juan 
Francisco Urroz, belonging to the Philippine 
Company, in his long and correct report, ad- 
dressed to the managing committee in 1802, 
when he observes, ** That the Philippine Islands, 



attempt to impugn it, as the re-efltablishment of the coDstitu*- 
tion totally prevents its being put in practice. The Indians 
are a difficult race to manage, and it must be acknowledged 
that the author's observations contain many practical truths, 
though perhaps the conclusions he draws from them, are not 
altogether correct. Some notice has already been taken of this 
subject in the Preliminary Discourse.*— Tr. 
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from time immemorial^ were acquainted with, 
and still retain that species of industry peculiar 
to the country, adapted to the custoiyis and 
wants of thetnatives, and which constitutes the 
chief branch of their clothing. This, although 
confined to coarse articles, may in its class be 
called perfect, as far as it answers the end for 
which it is intended ; and if an attempt were 
made to enumerate the quantity of mats, hand- 
kerchiefs, sheeting, and a variety of other cloths 
manufactured for this purpose only in the pro^ 
vinces of Tondo, Laguna, Batangas, Ilocos, Ca- 
gayan, Camarines, Albay, Bisayas, &c. im- 
mense suppliei^bf each kind would appear, which 
gire occupation to an incalculable number of 
looms, indistinctly worked by Indians;, Chinese, 
and Sangleyan Mestizos, indeed all the clajsses, 
in their own humble dwellings, built of canes 
and thatched with palm leaves, without any 
apparatus, or even the appearance of regnular 
manufacture/' 

With equal truth am I enabled to add, that 
the natural abilities of these Indians in the ma- 
nufacture of all kinds of cloths, fine as well as 
coarse, are really admirable. They succeed in 
reducing the harsh filaments of the palm-tree, 
known by the name of Abaca*, to such a degree 

* If it was not expressly stated that the Abaca is a species 
•f palm, from which the PUlippines are described as manu^ 
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of fineness, that they afterwards convert them 
into textures equal to the best muslins of Bengal* 
The beauty and evenness of their embroideries 
and open works excite surprise; in short, the 
damask table-cloths/ ornamental weaving, tex- 
tures of cotton and palm-fibres, intermixed with 
silk^ and manufactured in the above-mentioned 
provinces, clearly prove how much ^ the inha- 
bitants of the Philippine Islands, in natural abi- 
lities and dexterity, resemble the other people 
of the Asiatic regions. It must nevertheless be 
allowed, that a w^uit is noticed of that finish and 
polish which the perfection of art gives to each 
cbmmodityj but this circumstance ought not to 
appear strange, if we consider that, entirely de- 
void of all methodical i^struCtion, and ignorant 
also of the importance of the subdivision of la- 
bour, which contributes so greatly to simplify, 



facturing cordage . and even fine goods, it might have been 
supposed that allusion was made to the Sunn plant (CrQtolaria 
Juncea)y used in Bengal and other parts of the East Indies, 
which I very much suspect is the case, for in some originBl 
papers in my possession^ relating to the Philippine Islands, the 
Ahcuia is called the hemp-plant. The Gomuiiy called by the 
Spaniards, cuho negroy is also used for the same purpose, and 
the bonote or cairo, a species of tow made from the coco- 
plant, serves for caulking. In Sumatra, it is stated by Marsden, 
' that excellent twine is made from a species of nettle, called 
Ccdoacef and the natives also make twine of the bark of a 
shrub called Endebo; and in the Lampoon country, from the 



choi^texi, and improve the respectiye excellence 
of all kinds of works^ the same Indians gin and 
clean the cotton, and then spin and weave it, 
without any other instruments than their hands 
and feety aided only by the coarse and unsightly 
looms they themselves construct in a comer of 
their huts, with scarcely any thing else than a 
few canes and sticks. 

From the preceding observations it may easily 
be deduced that, although the natives succeed 
in preparing, with admirable dexterity; the pro- 
ductions of their soil, and therewith satisfy the 
greatest part of their domestic wants, facts which 
certainly manifest their talents and aptitude to 
be employed in works of more taste and delicacy, 
manufacturing industry is nevertheless far from 
being generalized, nor can it be said to be placed 
with any degree of solidity on its true and pro« 
per basis. Hence, arise those great supplies of 
goods annually imported into the country, for 



bark of the Bagoo tree. The bark of the Pesang^ or plan- 
tain, also faraishes fibres, in some places worked in the loom. 
The Coir and Crommti are palms, and used in Bengal for cord- 
age, kc* The hemp-plant in Bengal and other parts of the 
East Indies, is nsied for an intoxicating preparation made of it, 
called Bangy and, not for cordage,- to which the sunn plant, or 
the Paut (CorehM'm OliUnius) are almost exclusively ap- 
plied.— Tb. 
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the purpose of nrnknig up the deficiMcicM^ of the 
local manufactures. 

That regular distribution or clasisification of 
the assemblage of operations which follovr each 
other in g'radatioti) from the rough prepai^tiou of 
the first materials, till the same have arrived at 
their perfect state of manufacture, instead of 
being practised, is entirely unknown. The want 
of ^Odd machinery to free the cotton from the 
multitude of seeds with which it is encumbered, 
so ^s to perform the operation with ease and 
quickness, is the first and greatest obstacle that 
occurs; and its tediousness to the Indians is so 
r^jmgnant^ that many sell their crops to others, 
without separating the seeds, or decline growing 
the article altogether, not to be plagued witl^ 
the twuble of cleaning it. As the waht of me- 
thod is also equal to the superabundance or waste 
of time eniployed, the expences of the goodi; 
mamifactured increase in the same proportion^ 
under such evident and great disadvantages ; for 
which reason, far from being able to compete 
with those brought from China and Hindostan, 
they only acquire estimatibn in the interior^ when 
wanted io supply the plac6 of the latter, or in 
cases of accidental scarcity. 

In a word, the only manufactured articles an- 
nually exported from the Philippine Islands are 



n or 12,000 pieces of light sa^l cloth, 200,000 \hs. 
of Ahoca cordage assorted, 600 buffalo hides* and 
deer skins, which can scarcely be considered in a 
tanned state; for, although the Royal Company; 
from the time of their establishment, long con- 
tinued to export considerable quantities of di^ 
mities, calicos, stripes, checks, and coverlid^,' 
as well as other cotton and silk goods, it wa^9 
more with a view to stimulate the districts of 
IIocos to continue in the habits of manuiacturing,' 
and thus introduce among the inhabitants of that 
province a taste for industry, than the expecta-^* 
tion of gain by the sale of this kind of merchan-^ 
dise, either in Spain or any of the sections of 
America* At length, wearied with the losses 
experienced by carrying on this species of mer- 
cantile operations, without answering the prin- 
cipal object in view, they resolved, for the time 
being, to suspend adventures attended with such 
discouraging circumstances, 

Notwithstanding so many impediments, it 
would not, however, be prudent in the govern- 
ment entirely to abandon the enterprise, and 
lose sight of the advantages tlie country offers, 
or indeed, to neglect turning the habitual faci- 
lities of the natives to some account. Far from 
there existing any positive grounds for despair- 
ing of the progress of manufacturing industry. 
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it may justly be presumed that, whenever the 
sovereign, by adopting a different line of policy, 
shall allow the unlimited and indistinct settle- 
ment of all kinds of foreign colbnists, and grant 
them the same facilities and protection enjoyed 
by national ones, they will be induced to flock to 
the Philippine Islands in considerable numbers, 
luned by the Jiope of accumulating fortunes in a 
country that presents a thousand attractions of 
every kind. Many, no doubt, will preferably de- 
vote themselves to commerce, others to agricul- 
tural undertakings and also to the pursuits of 
mining, but necessarily some will turn their at- 
tention and employ their funds in the formation 
of extensive manufactures, aided by intelligent 
instructors and suitable machinery. The newly 
introduced information and arts being thus dif- 
fused, it is natural to expect they will be pro- 
gressively adopted by a people already possessing 
a taste and genius for this species of labour, by 
which means manufacturing industry will soon 
be raised from the state of neglect and unprofit- 
ableness in which it is now left. For my own 
part, I do not cobceive any other measure by 
which so desirable and beneficial a public ob- 
ject can be realized. As an illustration to the 
present subject, and in order also that a more 
accurate idea may be formed of the class and va<* 
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riety of articles manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands^ I have prepared a general list, ex- 
hibiting also the respective provinces in which 
they are manufactured, and this statement will 
be found in the Appendix, in Table, N^ III. 



w 
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CHAP. III. 

Internal and external Commirce. — Punds there-' 
in invested. — Property belonginff to pi(m$ and 
charitable Institutions. — Mercantile Shipping* 
— Royal Philippine Company. 

Internal Commerce. — The circulation of the 
country productions and effects of all kinds among* 
the inhabitants of the provinces, which, properly 
speaking, constitutes their internal commerce, 
is tolerably active and considerable. Owing to 
the great facilities of conveyance, afforded by the 
number of rivers and lakes, on the margins of 
which the Indians are fond of fixing their dwell- 
ings, this commerce might be infinitely greater, 
if it was not obstructed by the monppoly of the 
magistrates in their respective districts and the 
unjust prerogative exercised by the city, of im- 
posing rates and arbitrary prices on the very per- 
sons who come to bring in supplies. Nevertheless, 
as the iniquitous operations of the district ma* 
g^strates, however active they may be, besides 
being confined to their pecuniary means, re- 
gularly consist of arrangements to buy up only 
the chief articles, and those which promise most 
advantage, with lea^t trouble; as that restlefis 
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inquietude which impels man ov^ tinder the hope 
of bettering* his conidition^ acti even ataidst the 
rigour of o}q[>peasioi, 'a certain degree <tf jitimu- 
lets asid scope is still ieft itk favour ctf internal* 
trade. *• . ; •. • I ' • ■ ; . 

Hence it follonrai) thai there is steroely an islamd . 
or province^ » that does not liarry onraome txaffic. 
or x>ther, by keeping up relations with its neigh^ j 
boursy which sometimes extend as fieu: as.tibe .ca^ t 
pital; where^ in. proportion: as.daeiparodnce audi 
raw mat^ials find a ready ' market^ letuitii^. 
suitable and adequate to the.consnmptiDn of. 
eachplaee^ respectively, are jobtained. . If, how-, 
ever, it would be difficult to form an idea, eicenv 
in the way of approximation, .of the exchangev^ 
which take place between the vmo^ provinces, ; 
aiask that would render it necessary to.eisumi^ 
rate them^ one by one, it is equally so topiakr:: 
an estimate of the tatal amount of this cl^MOil 
(^rations carried oninManillst^ their^cftnniianrw^ 
centre. Situated in* the bottom: of .ap^tanewti; 
bay, bathed by a large river^ and Idle ooMHtrj^.' 
round divided by an infinite ufuonber cfstmams ^ 
and lakes descending from th^ .provinees/by-. 
whicii the capital, ia surrounded, the qarednoo 
and effects are daily brought in and got ontJoi' 
sMbarb^iso eitendied in adversity of small mails 
and caiHids, withdnt its being possiUetd: obtain! 
any exaftt aceouBt of the nmltiplieity.'of'^tiiEuui-^. 
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actions carried on at one and the same time, in. 
a city bailt on so large a scale. 

Besides the traffic founded on ordinary eon- 
siunption, the ncfcessity of obtaining, assortments 
of home manufactured as well as imported goods,, 
in order to supply thefiiirs, known by the name 
ofimnguiSf and which are held weekly in almost 
e¥ery town, there is another species of specula- 
tioUy peculiar to the rich Indians and Sangley 
Mestizos, an industrious race, and also possessed 
of the largest portion of the specie. This con* 
ststs in the anticipated purchase of the crops of 
indigo, sugar, rice, &c. with a view to fix their 
own prices on the produce thus contracted for, 
when resold to the second hand. A propensity 
to barter and traffic, in all kinds of. ways, is in- 
deed universal among the natives, and as the 
principal aqprings which urge on internal circu- 
latian are already in motion, nothing .more is 
wanting than at once to destroy the obstacles 
pre(fio«MBly pointed out, and encourage the ex- 
tension of luxury and comforts, in order that, by 
the number of the people^s wants beii^ incrduied, 
as well as the means of supplying them,, the^ 
force and velocity of action may in the sune pro- 
portion be augmented. 

£xTfiRNA£.CaMBiUBR€B. — Under tiiis goieral 
denominatioii are comprised . the . relations^ the 
Phffippine Idandskeep up witb. other nations,. 
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with our own possessions in America, and with 
the mother country ; or, in other words, the sum 
total of their imports and exports. Commencing, 
therefore, by giving an approximate idea of the 
nature and amount of the latter, in order af- 
terwards to be enabled to dwell more minutely 
on the various particulars relating to this sub- 
ject, I have formed the annexed Table, N* IV., in 
which, confining myself to ordinary times, the 
amounts will be found calculated in the gross, so 
as to present no other than general results. Al- 
though in the formation of this approximate 
statement I have, in part, founded myself on po- 
sitive data, in candour I feel compelled to con- 
fess, that the irregularity of the seasons in which 
I have been on the spot, has obliged me, in some 
measure, to proceed in^ the dark, and left me 
under the necessity of availing myself of esti- 
mates chiefly derived from my own observations 
and experience, for the want of abetter guide. 

Many are the causes which, within the last 
ten or twelve years, have influenced the mercan- 
tile relations of these islands, and prevented their 
organization on permanent and known prin- 
ciples. The chief one, no doubt, has been the 
frequent and unforeseen changes, from peace 
to war, which have marked that unhappy period, 
and as under similar circumstances merchants, 
more than any other class of persons, are in the 
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habit of acting on extremes, there have been oc- 
casions in which, misled by the exaggerated 
idea of the galleon of Acapulco, and anxious to 
avail themselves of the first prices, generally also 
the highest, foreign speculators have inundated 
Manilla with goods, by a competition from all 
quarters ; and others, owing to the channels being 
obstructed, when this market has experienced an 
absolute scarcity of commodities as well as of funds, 
necessary to continue the usual and almost only 
branch of commerce left. The frequent failure 
of the sugar and indigo crops, has also in many 
instances restrained the North Americans and 
otiier neutrals from coming to these islands with 
cargoes, and induced them to prefer Java, where 
they are at all times sure of finding returns. 
Besides the influence of these extraordinary 
causes on the uncertainty and irregularity of 
external commerce, no small share must also be 
attributed to the strangeness of the peculiar 
constitution of the country, or the principles on 
which its trade is established. 

Scarcely will it be believed, in the greater 
part of civilized Europe, that a Spanish cplony 
exists between Asia and America, whose mer- 
chants are forbidden to avail themselves of their 
advantageous situation, and that, as a special 
fiivour only are they allowed to send their efiTects 
to Mexico, once a year» but under the following 
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restriotipm. It is a necessary condition^ that every 
shipper shall be a member of the Board of Trade, 
and therein entitled to a vote, which supposes a 
residence of some years in the country, besides 
the possession of property of his own, to the 
amount of 8000 dollars* He is compelled to 
join with the other m^nbers, in order to be enr 
abled to ship his goods in bales of a deteriuinad 
form and dimensions, in one single vessel, ar- 
ranged, fitted out, and commanded by officeirs of 
the royal navy, under the character of a man of 
war. He has also to contribute his proportion 
of 20,000 dollars, which, in the shape of a pr^ 
sent, are given to the commander, at the end of 
every round voyage. He cannot in any wi^ 
interfere in the choice or qualities of the vessel, 
notwithstanding his property is to be adventured 
in her; and what completes the extravagance of 
the system, is, that before any thing is done he 
must pay down 25 or 40 per cent, for freight, 
according to circumstances, which money is 
distributed among certain canons, aldermen, su- 
balterns of the army, and widows of Spaniards, 
to whcmi a given number of tickets or certified 
permits to ship are granted, either as a compen- 
sation for the smallness of their pay, or in the 
way of a privilege j but, on express condition 
that, although they themselves are not members 
of tb€ Board of Trade^ they shall not be allowed 

V2 
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to negotiate and transfer them to persons not 
having that quality. In the cnstom-house no 
cockets being given, unless the number of bales 
to be shipped are accompanied by the correspond- 
ing permits, and as it besides frequently happens 
that there is a degree of competition between 
the parties seeking to try their fortune in this 
way, the original holders of the permits very 
often hang back, in such manner that I have 
seen 500 dollars offered for the transfer of a right 
to ship three bales, which scarcely contained 
goods to the amount of 1000 dollars. Such, 
nevertheless, is the truth, and such the exact de- 
scription of the famous Acapulco ship, which has 
excited so much jealousy among the merchants 
of Seville and Cadiz, and given rise to such an 
infinite number of disputes and lawsuits *. 

* The restraints here complained of are now totally re- 
moved, and as an instance of the attention paid to the im- 
provement of the Philippine Islands as well as the commeros 
of the whole transmarine provinces, since the reestablishment 
of this constitution, the annexed decree, issued by the Dortes 
in their sitting of 8th Nov. 1820, is subjoined. — Tr. 

In the said sitting it was also proposed, that whilst the 
Cortes did not determine to the contrary, all the countries 
which, by the constitution, belong to the Spanish monarchy, 
should, as integral parts of the same, enjoy the benefits of the 
new general Tariff. The following resolutions were also 
read and approved: — 

^ U That the grant of his Majesty , allowing trade between 
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Sq complete a deviation from the rules and 
maxims usually received in trade, tould not fail 



the Philippine Islands and ports in America, on the Pacific, 
made kst January, be valid and observed, as well in national 
as foreign articles permitted by said g^rant, and in Spanish 
bottoms indistinctly. 

*^ 3. All produce and ^oods manufactured in the Philippine 
Islands shall be admitted as national ones in the authorized 
ports, as well in America as Europe and Asia, when accom* 
panied by regular certificates, proving their origin, and in 
national bottoms. 

*' 3. All national vessels shall besides be allowed to carry on 
direct- trade from any Spanish port of America and Europe, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, to foreign ports in the East In- 
dies and China, and it shall be lawful for them to import and 
deposit, in the authorized Spanish ports of America and Eu- 
rope, the following goods and effects, viz. — Cinnamon of 
Ceylon, pearls, diamonds, ivory, tortoise-shell, tea of all kinds, 
earthenware or china, lackered articles, manufactured mother 
of pearl, manufactured ivory, manufactured tortoise-shell, filla- 
gree of all kinds, dyes, boxes of paints, ivory and other fans, 
coarse and candy sugar, spun cotton, from No. 60 upwards, 
plain, striped, and worked muslins of all kinds, cotton and 
mhslin handkerchiefs of all kinds, plain, striped, and worked 
cambrics, nankeens, cotton stripes. Sec, 

<' 4. The import duties of said articles shall be laid down 
in the general tariif, according to the bases approved by the 
Cortes. 

<' 5. The 'regulations contained in Art 12 of the funda* 
mental bases of the general tariff approved by the Cortes, shall 
te observed with regard to cargos coming from the Philip- 
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to produce in the Philippine Islands, as in fact 
it has, effects equally extraordinary with regard 
to those who follow this pursuit. The merchant 
of Manilla is, in fact, entirely different from the 
one of Cadiz or Amsterdam. Without any cor- 
respondents in the noanufacturing countries and 
consequently possessed of no suitable advices of 
the favourable variations in the respective markets, 
without brokers and even without regular books, 
he seems to carry on his profession on no one 
fixed principle, and to have acquiret^ his routine 



pine Islands, and of which the yesseld may enter any foreign 
port in ATnerica or Europe. 

** 6. In order that thifl freedom granted to trade may not be 
injurious to national industry and agriculture, as well in Asia as 
in America and Europe, as it would be if extended to Asia by 
the Cape of Good Hope, with foreign cargos and productions, 
more than from the Philippine Islands, it shall not be lawful 
to bring to ports of America and Europe, by said way of the 
Cape, in each vessel, foreign goods enumerated in this de- 
cree, more than the amount of 50,000 dollars, stated on the 
clearances, and the remainder of the cargos shall be completed 
with goods and' ejffects of the Philippine Islands, or of other 
productions from foreign countries of Asia, which are free, 
according to the general tariff. 

" 7/ The government is enjoined to require of the Political 
Chief and Local Authorities of Manilla, information respect- 
ing the most adequate means of encouraging the agriculture, 
industryy navigation and commerce of the Philippine Islands.'' 
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of business, from mere habit and vague custom. 
His contracts are made out on stamped paper, 
and his bills or promissory notes no other than 
long* and diffuse writings or bonds, of which the 
dates and amounts are kept more in the shape of 
bundles, than by any due entry on his books ; 
and what at once gives the most clear idea of 
this irregularity, is, the singular fact that, for 
the space of twenty-five and possibly fifty years, 
only one bankrupt has presented the state of his 
affairs to the Board of Trad^, in conformity to 
the regulations prescribed by the general Sta- 
tutes of Bankruptcy, whereas, numbers of cases 
have occurred, in which these merchants have 
wasted or secreted the property of others with 
impunity. Hence have arisen those informalities, 
subterfuges and disputes, in a word, the absence 
of all mercantile business, carried on in a scru- 
pulously punctual and correct manner. Hence, 
also, have followed that distrust and embarrass* 
ment with which commercial operations are at- 
tended, as well as the difficulty of calculating 
their fluctuations. On the other hand, as in 
order to send off an expedition by the annual 
ship to Acapulco, the previous consent of the 
majority of the incorporated merchants is neces- 
sary, before this point i^ decided, months are 
passed in intrigues and disputes, the peremptory 
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period arrives, and if the articles wanted' are 
in the market, they are purchased up with 
precipitation and paid for with the monies 
the shippers have been able to obtain at interest 
from the administrators of pious and charitable 
funds. In this manner, compelled to act almost 
always without plan or concert, yet accustomed 
to gain at the fair of Acapulco, notwithstanding 
so many impediments and the exorbitant pre- 
miums paid for the money lent, these merchants 
follow the strange .maxim of risking* little or no 
property of their own ; and unaware, or rather, 
disregarding the importance of economy in the 
expences and regularity of their general method 
of living, it is not possible they can ever accu- 
mulate large fortunes, or form solid and well- 
accredited houses. 

Thus oppressed by a system, as unjust as it is 
absurd, and conducting theijr affairs in the way 
above xlescrihed, it is not strange that these 
gentlemen, at the same time yielding to the in- 
dolence consequent to the climate, should neglect 
or behold with indifference all the other se- 
condary resources which the supplying the wants 
of the country and the extensive scope and va- 
riety of its produce, offer to the man of active 
mind. Hence it follows, as already observed, 
tjiat the whole of the interior trade is at present 
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absorbed by the principal Indians, the Sang^ey 
Mestizos of both sexes, and a few Chinese 
pedlars. 

Notwithstanding, however, the defective man* 
ner in which the generality of the merchants 
act, some already begin to distinguish themselves 
by the prudence of their conduct, by forwarding, 
in due time, their orders to the manufacturers of 
India and China, and, in other respects, guiding 
themselves by the principles which characterize 
the intelligent merchant. Finally, it is to be 
presumed that, as soon as the government shall 
have thrown down this singular and prefKM- 
terous system that has been the cause of so many 
disorders, and proclaimed the unlimited freedom 
of Philippine commerce, the greatest part of 
these people wiN rise up from the state of inac- 
tion in which they now live, and the relations 
of the colony will then assume that course and 
extent corre^nding to Jts advantages of posi- 
tion. At least, if our national merchants should 
not act up to the impulse given to all kinds of 
mercantile enterprises by the beneficent hand of 
the sovereign, foreigners will not be wanting, 
who, relying on due toleration, will be induced 
to convey their fortunes and families to the Phi- 
lippine Islands, and vigorously encouraging the 
exportation of their valuable productions, wnply ' 
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secure the fruits of their laudable activity and 
well-combined speculations. 

Capitals employed in Commerce. — ^Were 
a person^ judging from the numbers constituting 
the body of registered merchants^ and supposing 
all of them to possess the essential requisites pre- 
scribed by our commercial regulations, to form 
a prudent estimate of the amount of capital em- 
ployed by them, his calculations would turn out 
extremely erroneous, for besides the ease with 
which regulations of this kind are eluded, many 
are merely nominal traders, and others, whose 
mercantile existence is purely artificial, and sus- 
tained in a temporary manner, by means of a 
forced species of circulation, peculiar to this 
country. This consists in obtaining the acqui- 
escence of the administrators of pious and cha- 
ritable funds, let out at interest, to renew the 
bonds they hold during other successive risks, 
waiting, as it were, till some fatal tempest has 
swallowed up the vessel in which these merchants 
suppose their property to be embarked, and at 
once cancelled all their obligations. On the 
oth^r hand, neither excessive expences npr the 
diipment of large quantities of goods to Aca- 
pulco, can in any way be taken as a just criterion 
whereby to judg*e of the fortunes of individuals; 
because, in the first, there is great uniformity^ 
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etery one, more or less, enjoying^, exteriorly, the 
same easy circnmstances, notwithstanding the 
disparity of real property j and in the second, 
considerable fiction prevails, many persons ship* 
ping under the same mark, and even when the 
shipper stands alone, he might have been pro- 
vided with the necessary funds from the pious 
and charitable establishments, possibly, without 
risking a dollar of his own in the whole opera- 
tion. Under circumstances so dubious, far from 
presuming to give a decided opinion on ttie sub« 
jectj I am compelled to judge from. mere con- 
jectures, and guided only by the knowledge and 
experience I have been able to acquire during 
my long residence there. In conformity thereto, 
I am inclined to believe, that the total amount 
of capitals belonging to and employed in the trade 
of the Philippine Islands, does not at present 
exceed two' millions and a half of dollars, with 
evident signs of rapid decline, if the merchants 
do not in time abandon ;the ruinous syst^n of 
chiefly carrying on their speculations with 
money obtained at interest. 

The two millions and a half of dollars thus at- 
tributed to the merchants, form, however, the 
smaller part of the fuhds distributed Maong the 
other classes, and the total amount of the circu- 
lating medium of the colony might be considered 
to object suiBciently worthy of being ascer^* 
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tained, owing* to the great light it would throw 
on the present state of the inhabitants ; but it is 
in vain to attempt any calculation of the kind, 
at least without the aid of data possessing a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy. The only thing that 
can be affirmed is, that during the period of 
more than 250> years which have evolved since 
the conquest, the ingress of specie into the Phi- 
lippine Islands has been constant. Their an- 
nual ships have seldom come home from New. 
Spain without bringing considerable sums in 
return, and if some of them have been lost, many 
others, without being confined to the one million 
of dollars, constituting the ordinary amount of 
the permit, have not unfrequently come back 
with triple that sum ; for which reason there are 
ample grounds for judging the calculation cor- 
rect, which states the total importation of dollars, 
during the whole of that long period of years, to 
be equal to 400 millions. It may further be ob- 
served that, as in the Sangley Mestizos,, economy 
and avarice compete with intelligence and acti- 
vity in accumulating wealth, and scattered, as 
they are, among the principal islands, and in 
possession of the best lands and the most lucrative 
business of the interior, there are ample motives 
for presuming that these industrious and sa- 
gacious people have gradually, although inces- 
santly, amassed immense sums in specie; but it 
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would be impossible to point out their amount, 
distribution, or the secret places in which they 
tpire hoarded *. 

Property belongino to pious and cha- 
ritable Institutions. — ^The assemblage of 
pious legacies, temporalities, and other funds 
and property placed in the care of several admini- 
stratiye committees, for purposes as well re- 
ligious as charitable, constitute the chief capital 
employed in external trade; and notwithstand- 
ing the failures, which from time to time occur, 
the subsequent accumulation of the enormous 
{Hremiums obtained for funds laid out in mari- 
time speculations, both in time of peace and war, 
not only suffices to make up all losses of the 
above kind, but also to secure the punctual 
payment of such charitable pensions and other 
charges as are to be deducted from the respective 
profits of this species of stock. Its total amount, 
accordingf to an official report made by order of 
the head committee of the sinking fund, in- 



* Besides coin, the Philippines have among them small 
ihells beautifully marked, called sigayes^ which serve as money 
in their trade .with Siam, Bengal and other parts of India, 
where they bear the name of cowris. The only money 
coined in the islands is from copper and iron, all the rest is 
brought froiii Spanish America. The gold dust obtained 
tbere does not pass through the mint. — Tb. 
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eluding temporalities, and Queen Mary of Au^ 
stria's endowment for the College of Las Mari- 
anas, together with other f\inds of the same 
kind, not comprehended in the decree of aboli- 
tion, at the commencement of the year 1809, 
amounted to 2,470,390 dollars, in the manner 
stated in Table, W V., and as the sea^risks of that 
and the following year were successful, and the 
outstanding amounts punctually recovered, the 
aggregate sum, arising out of the above descrip- 
tion of property, may now be estimated at more 
than three millions. Of these funds three distribu- 
tions are generally made; viz. one part is ap- 
propriated to the China risks, at from 12 to 18 
per cent, premium, according to circumstances, 
and also those to, Madras, Calcutta and Batavia, 
at from 16 to 22 per cent. The second, which 
generally is in the largest proportion, is em- 
ployed in risks to Acapulco, a* various pre- 
miums, from 27 to 45 per cent. ; and^ the third 
is left in hand, as a kind of guarantee to the 
stability of the original endowments. 

In the great exigencies of the Royal Treasury, 
experienced during the last years of the adnod- 
nistration of Seiior Soler, the royal decree of 
Cansolidacion was extended to the Philippine 
Islands, under the pretext of guarding the funds 
belonging to public charities and religious en- 
dowments from sea-risks, the income of whidh. 
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when secured on ^ood mortgagesy does not g^e- 
nerally exceed 5 per cent., many in Spain not 
yielding above 4; but the remarkable difference 
between this plan and the one above described, 
together with various other weighty reasons aU 
leged by the administrators, caused the dreaded 
effect of this new regulation to be imspended, and 
whilst the head (committee of Manilla were con- 
sulting their doubts and requesting fresh instro^ 
tions from the court at home, orders came out 
not to make any alteration in measures rdiating 
to this description of property* 

Accustomed, in their limited calculations, to 
identify the resources, offered by the funds be- 
longing to this class of establishments, with the 
. very existence of the colony, the needy merchants 
easily confound their personal with the general 
interest ; and few stop to consider that the iden-* - 
tical me^ns of carrying on trade, without any 
capital of their own, although they have acci- 
dentally enriched a small number of persons, 
eventually have absorbed the principal profits, 
and possibly been the chief cause of the un- 
flonrishing state of the colony at large. Without 
fearing the charge of rashness, it may, in fact, be 
asserted, that if these charities and pious endow*^* 
mants had never existed, public prosperity in the 
Philippine Islands would, as in other parts, have 
been the immediate effect of the united efforts of 
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the indiyidual members of the community and of 
the experience acquired in the constant prosecu- 
tion of , the same object. As, however, a progress 
of this kind, although certain, must necessarily 
have been at first extremely slow, and as, on the 
other hand,' the preference given to mercantile 
operations undertaken with the funds belonging 
to public charities, has its origin in the as- 
sen|blage of vices so remarkable in the very or- 
ganization of the body of Philippine merchants, 
any new measilre on this subject might be 
deemed inconsistent, that at once deprived them 
of the use of resources on which they had been 
accustomed to rely, - without removing those 
other defects which excuse, if not encourage, the 
continuation of the present system. Without, 
therefore, appealing to violent remedies, it is to 
be hoped that, in order to render plans of reform 
effectual, it will be sufficient, under more pro- 
pitious circumstances, to see property brought 
from other countries to these islands, as well as 
persons coming to settle in them, capable of 
managing it with that intelligence and economy 
required by trade. The competition of those 
who speculate at random would then cease, or 
what is the same, as money obtained at a pre- 
mium, could not then belaid out with the same 
advantages by the merchants as if it was their 
own, it will be necessary to renounce the fkU 
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lacioas profits held out by the public charities, 
till at least they are placed on a level with ex- 
isting circumstances, and brought in to be of 
real service to the honourable planter and la- 
borious merchant, in their accidental exigencies, 
ceasing to be, as hitherto, the indirect cause of 
idleness, dissipation, and the ruin of an infinite 
number of families. 

Mercantile Shipping.— The vessels which 
the district magistrates of the provinces keep 
employed in carrying on trade with the capital, 
those belonging to some of the richer merchants, 
together with such as are owned by the natives 
and Mestizos, on. an approximate calculation, 
amount to 12,000 tons, including ships, brigs, 
schooners, gallies, barges, &c. For the want of 
better data, this estimate is founded only on 
reasonable conjecture, . aided by the advice of 
experienced persons, for although the greatest 
part of these vessels are built by the natives in 
the neighbourhood of their own towns, no re- 
gister is kept of their number and dimensions, 
nor do they carry with them the usual certifi- 
cates. Those belonging to the merchants, that 
is, ships and brigs of a certain size, have already 
began to frequent the ports of China, Java, the 
coast of Coromandel, Bengal, and the Isle of 
France, availing themselves of th^ lucrative 
freights which formerly enriched and encouraged 

G 
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foreign shipping. The other c\bss of vessels, 
although perfectly adequate to the coasting 
trade, cannot in general be applied to lai*ger 
enterprises, on account of their not being suffi* 
ciently strong and capacious. The seamen are 
not registered, or as it is usually called, matri- 
culated, but their frequent crossing from island 
to island, their familiarity with the regional 
tempests, voyages to various parts of America, 
and the occupation of fishing, followed by tbe 
inhabitants of the coa^it, serve to train up a 
large body of dexterous and able mariners, who 
at all tim^ can be had, without any compulsion, 
to complete good crews*. 

The want of a public school for the teaching 
of navigation, is however sensibly felt, as well 
as gpreat inconvenience from the scarcity of per- 



* Crawford, in his History of the lodian Archipelago, ob- 
serves, that the sailors of the Philippines, are w so dexterous, that 
they are used, almost exclusively, in the other islands, as 
steersmen, and as such have a preference in many parts of the 
East The natives are equally expert as fishermen, and pre* 
jpara oonsidenible quantities of salted, drie4> and pickled fish. 
Among these is the bdUtto^ white and black, described as re- 
sembling sea-slugs, a food of a heating quality, of which 
three classes are prepared; thei;onger-eel; the ioUo^ a species 
of shark, dried in the sun, and by the Spaniards used as a 
substitute for tunny, and of which their homeward bound 
vess^t lay in a large stock ; dried crawfish, &c»— Ta* 
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sons capable of being trusted with the command 
of vessels, and the ignorance that prevails in 
the hydrography of this dangerous Archipelago. 
Repeated royal orders have been sent over for 
the board of trade to proceed to the institution 
of so useful an establishment, and in the mean 
time, a medium has been resorted to in order to • 
supply the deficiency, by allowing the free ad- 
mission of foreign mates, provided they exhibit 
proofs of their acquaintance with navigation, ^ m ^^ 
and profess the Catholic wm ihip Ship-owners i^ ^ **^' 
nevertheless experience great difficulties, parti* 
culariy at times when the Acapulco ship is fitting 
out, for although she is considered as a vessel of 
war, and commanded by officers of the royal 
nav^, the plan of her equipment is so singular, 
that in addition, she requires the extra aid of 
one chief mate, and three under ones. 

Of the Rotal Philippine Company. — 
The various modifications this corporate body 
has successively experienced, have^ in great 
measure, changed the essepce of it«i primitive 
institution, and the remonstrances of its direc- 
tors, founded on the experience of a long series 
6f years, at length induced the government at 
home to sanction alterations dictated by existing 
circumstances. The project of raising these 
islands from the neglected state in which they 
were, and in some measure to place them in 

G 2 
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contact with the mother country, accompanied 
by a wish to give a new and great impulse to 
the various branches of industry which consti- 
tute the importance of a colony, could not have 
been more laudable; but, as was afterwards 
seen, the instrument employed was not adequate 
to the object in view. At the same time that 
the company were charged to ptomote^ and, by 
means of their funds, to vivify the agriculture 
and industry of these provinces, the necessary 
powers and facilities to enable them to reap the 
fruits of their sacrifices were withheld. The 
protection granted to this establishment, did not 
go beyond a general recommendation in favour 
of its' enterprises, and, in short, far from enjoy- 
ing the exclusive preponderance obtained at 
their commencement by all the other Asiatic 
companies, that of the Philippine Islands la- 
boured under particular disadvantages. 

Notwithstanding an organization so imperfect, 
scarcely had the agents of the new Company 
arrived at Manilla, when they distributed through 
the country their numerous dependents, commis- 
sioned to encourage the natives by advances of 
money. They established subaltern factories in 
the provinces of Ilocos, Bataan, Cavite, and 
Camarines; purchased lands; delivered out agri- 
cultural implements ; founded manufactories of 
cotton cloths; contracted for the crops of pro- 
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duce at very high prices; offered rewards; in 
short, they put in motion every partial re- 
source they were able to avail themselves of and 
their limited means allowed. It would be ex- 
tremely easy for me, in this place, to enter into 
a particular enumeration of the important ser- 
vices of this kind rendered by the Company, 
and to exhibit, in the most evident point of 
view, the advantages thence derived to these 
islands, if, besides being slightly touched upon 
in the preceding articles, this task had not been 
already ably performed by the Factor, D. Juan 
Francisco Urroz, in his accurate report on this 
subject, addressed to the governing committee of 
the Company, in 1803. In justice I will never- 
theless observe, that this establishment, anxiously 
resolved to attain the end proposed, and in spite 
of so many obstacles, constantly followed up its 
expensive system without being disheartened; 
nor did the contrarieties with which the Royal 
Audiencia, or High Court of Justice, frequently 
paralyzed its plans, the indifference of the go- 
vernors, or the general opposition and jealousy 
of the other classes, in any way tend to relax its 
efforts, till at length, convinced of the impos- 
sibility of successfully contending, alone and 
without any other arms than its own reduc^ 
capital ; and, on the other iiand, well aware that 
a political body of this kind in vain seeks to 
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unite within itself the triple and opposite cha-^ 
racters of agriculturalist, manufacturer, aad 
merchant, a determination was taken to alter the 
plan, and withdraw the factories established in 
the provinces, and ,by adopting a rigid economy 
and confining the operations in future to the 
purchase of such produce and manufactured 
articles as suited their ti-ade, and were volunta- 
rily brought by the natives to their stores, the 
expence^ of the Company were curtailed, and a 
plan of reform introduced into all their specu- 
lations. By this means also they always secured 
an advs^itageous vent for the productions of ,the 
country, after having been the chief spring by 
which agriculture xyas promoted and encouraged^ 
in a direct manner. 

The mosjt beneficial reform, however, intro- 
duced by this establishment into its sy/stem, has, 
in reality, been derived from the variation or 
rather correction of its plans and enterprises,, 
purely maritime. The governnjent beipg de- 
sirous to increase the relatipns of this colony by 
every possible m,eans, and to convert it into a 
coiumon. centre of all the operations of the new 
Company, at first, required of the agents that the 
purchases and collection of gqod^s from the coast 
of Coromandel, Bengal, and. China., destined for 
Spain, should take pls^ce at Manilla, either by 
purchasing the articles in that market, or. 
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through the medium of previous contracts to 
deliver them there. From this it is easy to 
infer, that the Company was infallibly exposed 
to the harsh terms the respective contractors 
sought to impose upon them, as well with regard 
to prices as qualities, unless, in many cases, they 
preferred being left without the necessary as- 
sortments. Hence may it, M^ithout the smallest' 
exaggeration, be affirmed, that, summing Up all- 
the surcharges under which the shipments left 
the port of Manilla, and comparing them with 
those which might have been sent direct frcMn 
the above mentioned points, and without so ex- 
traordinary a detour as the olie prescribed by 
law, the diffei^ence that followed in the prime 
cost 9f the cargos was not less than 80 per 
cent. The urgent manner, however, in which 
the Directors of the Company did not cease to 
deplore and complain of so evident a hardships 
at length had the desired effect, and after ex- 
isting tfen or twelve years, so preipostiei'ous a 
system was successfully overthrowti, and permis* 
sion obtained froni the king for the establishment 
of Spanish factories^in the neighbourhood of the' 
China and India manufactures, as well a^ the 
power <if addressing shipments direct to thi[;>se 
foreign dominions; The enlightened policy of 
their respective governments did not allow them^ 
to hesitate in giving a favourable reception to 
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our factors and vessels, and the purchases and 
shipments of* Asiatic goods being thus realized 
without the old obstructions, the Company, was 
reasonably led to hope being able soon to increase 
its operations, and progressively present more 
satisfactory results to the sb^re-holders, when 
those political convulsions succeeding soon after, 
which have unhinged or destroyed all the ordi- 
nary relations of trade, compelled them to aban* 
don their hopes, till the wished-for calm should 
be again restored. 

In consequence of the new character and route 
given to the commercial enterprise!^ of the Cona- 
pany, as authorized by a royal decree of 12th 
July, 1803, the functions of the Manilla factors 
were reduced to the annual shipment of a cargo 
of Asiatic goods to Peru, valued at 500,000 
dollars, but only as long as the war lasted, and 
till the expiration of the extraordinary permits 
granted through the goodness of the king, and 
* also to the transmitting to China and Bengal of 
the specie brought from America, and the col- 
lecting in of certain quantities of indigo, sugar, 
or other produce of the islands, with a view to 
gain by reselling it in the same market. Con- 
sequently, the moment things return to their, 
pajcific and ordinary course, will be the period 
when the necessity of the future Existence of this 
establishment will cease, or at least, when the 
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propriety will be evident of its reform or assi- 
milation to the other commission houses, carry* 
ing on trade in Vera Cruz,. Mexico, &c. which, 
not being hired establishments, do not create 
expences when they cease to transact business. 

Against a measure of this kind it would be 
useless to allege, that " by the exclusive privi- 
lege to introduce spirits and European effects into 
the colony, the Company has contracted the ob- 
ligation of always keeping it properly supplied; 
that their very institution had for its basis the 
general improvement of these islands, and that 
in order duly to comply with these <luties, it 
becomes indispensably necessary to keep up the 
present expensive establishment;"' for, in the 
first place, in order to render it incumbent on 
the company to introduce an indefinite quantity 
of European articles, it previously would be 
necessary to provide a vent for them, and this 
can never, be the case, unless the exclusion oC, 
all competitors in the market is rigorously car- 
ried into effect. As things now are, the North 
Americans, English, French, and every* other 
nation that wishes, openly usurp this privilege, 
by constantly inundating the islands with spidts 
and all kinds of effects, and it is very evident 
that this same abuse which authorizes the in- 
fraction of the above privilege, if in that light 
k could in any way be ccmsidered, totally ex* 
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onerates the Company from all obligations by 
them contracted under a diflPerent understand- 
ing. Besides, the circumstances which have 
taken place since the first publication of the 
royal decree, creating the above establishment 
into a corporate body, in the year 1785, have 
entirely changed the order established in this 
respect. In the first place, the port of Manilla 
has been opened to foreign nations, in conse- 
quence of the disinterested representations of the 
Company itself, and for the direct advantage of 
general trade ; nor was it easy to prevent our 
new guests from abusing the facilities thus 
granted to them, and much less to confine them 
to the mere introduction of Asiatic goods, the 
original plea made use of. In the second, as 
soon as the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
became familiar with the more useful and ele- 
gant objects of convenience and luxury, which 
they wete enabled to purchase ft*om foreigners, 
at reasonable prices, it was natural for them to 
pay little . regard to the superfluous aid of the 
Company, more particularly when the latter 
were no longer able to sustain the competition,- 
either iu the 'sale or supplies ^ a multitude of 
articles, which, thanks to our own national sim- 
plicity, are scarcely known in Spain, whence 
their outward-bound cargos are derived. Hence 
it £d11ows : that, far from the importations and- 
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supplies of the Company being missed, it may 
with great reason be presumed, that this formal 
renunciation of this ideal privil^e of theirs, 
must rather have contributed to secure, in a 
permanent manner, adequate supplies for all 
the wants and whims of the inhabitants of the 
colony ; and that the publicity of such a deter- 
mination would act as a fresh allurement succes- 
sively to bring to the port of Manilla a host of 
foreign speculators, anxious to avail themselves 
of a fresh opening for commercial pursuits. 

The other objection, founded on the mistaken 
notion of its being inherent in, and belonging 
to, the very essence of the Company, to promote 
the general improvement of the Philippine Is* 
lands, if well considered, will appear equally 
unjust. It is, in fact, a ridiculous, although too 
generally received, a prejudice to suppose, thsit 
the founders of this establishment proposed to 
themselves the plan of sinking the money of the 
share-holders in clearing the lands, and per- 
fecting the rude manufactures of these distant 
islands. To imagine this to have, been one of 
the principal objects of the institution, or to 
suppose that, on this hard condition, their various 
privileges and exemptions were granted to them, 
is so far from the reality of the fact, that it 
would only be necessary to read with attention 
the 26th Article of the above quoted royal de-* 
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cree of creation, in order more correctly to com- 
prehend the origin and constitutive system of 
this political body. 

"The latter," says the Duke de Almodovar, 
" is reduced to two principal points ; the first of 
which is the carrying on and union of the trade 
of Asia with that of America and Europe ; and 
the second, the encouragement and improvement 
of the productions and manufacturing industry 
of the islands. The one is the essential attribute 
of the Company, constituting its real character 
of a mercantile society; and, in the other re- 
spect, it becomes an auxiliary of the government, 
to whom the duties alluded to more immediately 
belong." If to the above we add the preamble 
of, the 43d article of the new decree of 1803, 
the recommendation, made to the Company, to 
contribute to the prosperity of the agriculture 
' and manufacturing industry of the islands, will 
appear as a limited and secondary con«ideration ; 
for even if the question were carried to ex- 
tremes, it could never extend to any more than 
the application of four . per cent, of the annual 
profits of the Company indistinctly to both 
branches*. If, however, any doubts still re- 
mained, the explanation or solution recently 



* The following is a literal translation of the 50th claust 
of the original charter, to which allosion is here made. — ^Tr. 
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given to this question, would certiiinly remore 
them ; because, by the simple fact of its being 
expressed in the latter part of the aforesaid 43d 
article, " That the above-mentioned four per 
cent, was to be laid out, with the king's appro- 
bation, in behalf of the agriculture and manu- 
facturing industry of Spain and the Philippine 
Islands," it is clear that the king reserves and 
appropriates to himself the investment of the 
amount to be deducted from the general divi- 
dends, in order to apply it where and how may 
be deemed most advisable. Consequently, far 
from considering the Company in that respect 



" All these grants, privileges, and exemptions, so advanta- 
geous to the Company^ and the large interest also I^ have taken 
in its shares, have had for object the general good of my 
beloved subjects, as well as the improvement of the agriculture 
and manufacturing industry of the Philippine Islands. And, 
as the prosperity of the latter is beneficial to the commerce of 
Spain, and their progress is intimately connected witb that of 
the Company, vrhose profits will be great'^r in proportion as 
the produce and arts of those my dominions are increased ; I 
declare, that I have granted to the said Company the privileges 
contained in the preceding clauses, on the requisite condition 
of applying four per cent, of their annual profits, through their 
own agents, to the improvement of the Philippines, in the two 
branches of agriculture and manufacturing industry ; and that 
for this purpose the committee, formed in Manilla, shall give 
the nefessary advice and information to the Board of Direc- 
tors, &c." 
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under an obligation to contribute to the im- 
provemelnt of the Philippines exclusively, the 
only thing that can be required of them, when 
their charter is withdrawn, is, the repayment to 
the royal treasury of the four per cent, on their 
profits, for a purpose so vaguely defined* In 
following up this same train of argument, it 
would seem that, in order to render the amount 
to be deducted from the eventual profits of the 
Company, in the course of time, a productive 
capital in the hands of the sovereign, the funds 
of the society not only ought not to be diverted 
to the continuation of projects which consume 
them, but, on the contrary, it is necessary to 
place at their disposal the direct means by which 
these funds can be increased, in order to make 
up to the Company in some measure the enormous 
losses experienced of late years, and at once free 
their commerce from the shackles with which it 
has hitherto been obsttucted. ' 

Finally, after twenty-four years of impotent 
and gratuitous efibrts in the Philippines, and of 
the most obstinate opposition on the part of their 
rivals, it is now time for the Company, by giving 
up the ungrateful struggle, to reform in every 
respect their expensive establishment in Manilla, 
and to direct their principal endeavours to carry 
into effect the project so imperfectly traced out 
in the new decree of 1803. The opinion of the 
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most vehement enemies of privileged bodies ta- 
citly approves this exception in their favour. 
Adam Smith, avowedly hostile to all monopolies^ 
feels himself compelled to confess that, *^ with- 
out the incentives which exclasive companies 
offer to the individuals of a nation carrying on 
little trade, . possibly their confined capitals 
would cease to be destined to the remote and 
uncertain enterprises* which constitute a com- 
merce with the iEast Indies/' 

Our commerce, compared with that of other 
nations, notwithstanding what may be said on 
this subject, is most assuredly yet in a state of 
infancy. That with Asia, more especially, with 
ilie exception of the Royal Company, is almost 
unknown to all other classes. If it is, therefore, 
wished to exclude our many rivals from so lu* 
crative a branch of trade as that which consti- 
tutes supplies for the consumption of the Pe- 
ninsula and its dependencies, the means are 
obvious. The most material part is in fact 
already done. The navigation to the various 
ports of Asia is familiar to the Company's navy ; 
their factors and clerks have acquired a practical 
knowledge of that species 6f trade, essential to 
the undertaking, as well as such information as 
was at first unknown j but, after the great mis- 
fwtunes this body has experienced, it will be 
indispensably necessary to aid and invigorate 
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them with large supplies of money, following 
the example of other governments in similar 
cases ; in order that the successful issue of their 
future operations may compensate their past 
losses, and worthily correspond with the mag- 
nitude of the object*. 



* The royal charier by which the Philippine Company was 
created into a corporate body, was signed by Charles III. on 
10th March, 1785, and countersigned by D. Jose Galvez, his 
minister^ It consists of 100 clauses, containing the motives, 
nature, and privileges of the establishment. The original 
project was formed by Philip V. '^ in consideration of the 
advantageous situation. of the Philippine Islands for the com- 
merce of Asia, in which so many other nations of Europe had 
prospered," and in conformity thereto, a royal decree was 
itsuod in Seville, on the 29th of March, 1733. Subsequent 
wars and other causes at the time prevented the realization of 
the plan, which was taken up by Philip's son and successor. 
The Guipuscoa Company of Caracas were the first to second 
the plan, by resolving, in 1778, that part of their funds should 
be appropriated to this purpose. This royal Company was 
instituted for 25 years, ending in 1810, but the charter was 
susceptible of being renewed. The capital was eight millions 
of single dollars, divided into 32,000 shares, of 250 ddllars 
each, and sufficient time was allowtid for subscriptions in 
America and the Philippine Islands. The king subscribed 
oHe million of hard dollars, and invited the bank of San 
Carlos, and other corporate bodies in his dominions, to follow 
. his example ; 'and the Caracas Company was also incorporated 
in the new establishment, all their property and effects being 
taken at an estimate^ The arms of Manilla were made those 



6f the Company, and used on their seals. Sec. The basis of 
die establishment was an exdlnsiTe right to trade with the Phw 
lippines and other parta of Asia, and itiiport into Spain the 
produce and effects of those countries. The Company were 
also allowed to trade to America, though not exclusiyely^ 
but under certain restrictions. Manilla was declared a free 
port for all Asiatic nations, and all national goods shipped 
there from Spain and America, fVeed ftom export duties, in 
&Tour of the Company. A governing committee was cdected 
in Madrid, consisting of twelve directors, of which the minister 
of the Indiesi for the time being, was made presideBt»— rTs. 
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CHAP. IV. 

0/ the public Revenue. — Revenue arising out of 
ike Cronm Mimbpolies of Tobaccos — Of the 
C&co and Nipa, or Palm Wine. — ^Royal Cns- 
tom'House. — Import and Export Duties. — 
Monopoly of the Bonga, or Areca-Nut. 

Public Revenitb. — ^This Asiatic colony, al- 
though considered as conferring* great lustre on 
the crown and name of our monarch, by exhi- 
biting the vast extent of the limitis of his domi- 
nions, has in reality been, during a long series 
of years, a true burden to the government, or at 
least^, a possession whose chief advantages have 
redounded in favour of other powers, rivals of 
our maritime importance. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said on the score of real utility, 
certain it is, that the Philippine establishment 
has cost the treasury large sums of money ; al- 
though, within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, it must be confessed that the public re- 
venue has experienced a considerable increase, 
and, of itself, has become an object of some con- 
sequence to the state. 

Among the various causes which have contri- 
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bated to produce so favourable an alteration, the 
chief ones have been the establishment of the 
tobacco-monopoly, on behalf of the crown, and 
the opening of the port of Manilla to the flag of 
other nations, at peace with Spain. The first 
has considerably increased the entries into the 
public treasury, and the second has tended to 
multiply the general mass of mercantile operas 
tions, independent of the other beneficial effects 
this last measure must have produced in a coun-> 
try, whose resources, trade and consumption had, 
from the tim4$ of the conquest, experienced the 
fatal shackles imposed by jealousy and igno" 
ranee. 

The improved aspect the colony soon assumed, 
by the introduction of this new system, as was 
natural, awakened the attention of ministers, and 
induced them more easily to consent to the 
measures subsequently proposed to them, prin- 
cipally intended to place those distant dominions 
on a footing of permanent security, so as to 
enable them to repel any fresh attempts on the 
part of an enemy. As, however, the productions 
ef the country increased, the public expences 
also became greater, although always in a much 
smaller proportion, with the exception of the 
interval between the years 1797 and 1802, when 
the government, fearful of a second invasion. 
Was compelled^ at its own expense, to provide 

H 2 
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agd^inst the danger with which these islands were 
then threatened. If, therefore, as appears from 
the official reports of the treasurer-general, Lar- 
zabal, in my possession, the receipts at the trea-^ 
sury, in 1780, amounted only to 700,000 dollars, 
including the situddo*^ or annual allowance for 
the expenses of government sent from "New 
Spain, and after the ordinary charges of admi- 
nistration had been paid, a surplus of 170,000 
dollars remained in the hands of the treasurer ; 
at present we have the satisfaction to find that 
the revenue is equal to 2,626,176 dollars, 4 rials, 



* Tbtt dtuadoSf or yearly allowances, which Mexico was 
obliged to furnish, for the support of other parts of the king's 
dominioDS, were in the following proportions : viz^ 

Floridas ^ 151 ,000 

Puerto Rico ../....' ,377,000 

Philippine Islands 250,000 

Louisiana .••••••••• • . • • 557,000 . 

Island of Trinidad 200,000 

Spanish part of St. Domingo ..... 274,000 

Total Dollars 3,635,000 

These allowances were increased according to exigencies ; but, 
of late years, they have nearly all been dispensed with, owing 
to several of the countries having fallen into other hands, and 
because the various insurrections which have taken place in 
New Spain, since 1810, have been so expensive, that, after 
supplying his own wants, the viceroy has had no surplus reve- 
nut to dispose of. — Tii. 
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and the expenses do not exceed 2,179,731 dollars, 
7 rials; by which means an annual surplus of 
445,444 dollars, 5 rials, is left, applicable to the 
payment of the debt 'contracted during the ex- 
traordinary period above mentioned, now re- 
duced to about 900,000 dollars, and afterwards 
transferable to the general funds belonging to 
the crown. 

This sketch of the prosperous state to which 
the revenue of the Philippine Islands has been 
raised, within the few last years, is not less 
exact than it is flattering; as I shall now proceed 
minutely to demonstrate, by giving an idea of 
the nature and importance of each of the prin- 
cipal branches constituting the same. I am the 
more induced to enter on this task, from con- 
sidering each article as deserving of being noticed 
in a separate manner, and also because an inquiry 
of this kind tends indirectly to convey true 
notions of the greater or lesser degree of opu- 
lence the inhabitants are capable of attaining, 
and also of the general progress they have already 
been enabled to make in the social state. In 
order, therefore, that a more complete idea may 
be formed of the principal, as well as secondary, 
branches which do not require a particular ex- 
planation, I shall collect and give a full view of 
all in Table, N"*. VI. which, besides serving as 
authority for my pwn remarks, will furnish the 
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reader with general results, who does not feel 
inclined to enter into details. 

With reg^^rd to the administrative system^ 
it is in every respect similar to the one ob-i 
served in our governments of America, with 
this difference only, that, in the Philif^ine 
Islands, greater economy prevails in salaries, ai^ 
well as in the number of persons employed. In 
former timi^, the establishment of intendaneies, 
or boards of administration, was deemed ex- 
pedient in Manilla, Uocos, Camarines, Iloylo, 
and Zebu; but they were soon afterwards re* 
formed, or rather laid aside, on account of their 
being deeined superfluous^. I would not venture 
to state the grounds on which this opinion was} 
then formed; but, as the sphere in which the 
king's revenue acts in these idands increases aad 
extends, which naturally will be the case if the 
plans and improvements dictated by the present 
favourable circumstances are carried into effect, 
J do not hesitate to say that it will be necessary 

* During the administration of Lope Garcia de Castro, who 
governed in Peru fromih^^year 156^ to 1581, subaltern judges, 
under the title df carregidortSf were established in each of ^ 
protiaees, a system created in ordfir thitt the distant inhabitaiitB 
might find more immediate redress by judges b^g placed 
among them, witl^out the trouble of resorting to the capiftaL 
In the course of time, these judges became possessed of tbe 
power of what were called the repartirmerUos^ or the division 
imd dlotment of the Indians into jft kind df Ms, « ptaa re-r 
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again to appeal to the establishment of a greater 
number of Boards for the management and oA* 
lection of the various branches of the revenue, 
whether they are called Intendandes, or by any 
other name ; as it will be extremely difficult for 
the administration to do its duty, on the con* 
fined and inadequate plan under which it is at 
present organized. Under its existing form, it 
i» constituted in the following manner. The 
Governor c^ the islands, in his quality of Super- 
intendant or Administrator General, and as 
uniting in himself the powers of Intendant of 
the Army, presides at the Board of Administra* 
tion of the king's revenue, which is placed in 
the inunediate charge of a treasurer and two 

eommeiided by the laws of the Indies, in order that the un- 
lettered natives might receive instruction and protection from 
the Spani{(rds settled among them. By this means, however, 
the authority of these district judges was rendered extremely 
de^tic, and a system, originally suggested from motives of 
humanity became liable to the grossest abuses. In 1784, the 
administration of Peru underwent a new reform, the dignity of 
Viceroy was suspended, but soon, afterwards restored on the 
same plan, when the seventy-seven corregimientoBf or district 
governments formed of the subaltern judges a))ove alluded to. 
being the whole left in the Viceroyalty after the dismember- 
ments which then took place, were reduced into seven Inten- 
dancies, comprehending, in all, fifty-three partidos or districts, 
and in each an Intendant was placed, for the purposes of 
dvil government, and this form still continues in Peru and 
Mexico.— Tg. 
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clerks. Tlie principal brancheii have their re^ 
spectivc general Directors, on whom the pro* 
vincial Administrators depend, and the civil 
magistrates, in the quality of sub-delegates, col- 
lect within their respective districts, the tri- 
butes paid by the natives in money and produce, 
and manage every thing else relating to the 
king's revenue. In ordinary cases, the general 
laws of the Indies govern^ and especially the or- 
dinances or regulations of the Intendants of New 
Spain, ordered to be observed in the Philippines. 
It ought further to be observed, that, in these 
islands, the same as in all the viceroyalties and 
governments of America, there is a distinct bo^y 
of royal decrees in force, which, in themselves, 
constitute a code of considerable size. 

Tobacco Monopoly. — ^The project of con-^ 
verting the consumption of tpbacco into a mo- 
nopoly, met with a most obstinate resistance on 
the part of the inhabitants, and the greatest cir- 
cumspection and constancy were necessary for the 
governor, D. Jose Basco, to carry this arduous 
enterprise into effect*. Accustomed to the cul- 

* The plaqtin^ and growth of tobacco were free in all 
@outh America till the year 1753^ when it was converted into a 
monopoly on behalf of the crown. In 1780 playing cards 
^ere put under the same restrictions, and in 1782, stamps 
were issued on account of government, and in the foHowiii|[ 
year, gunpowder was ad^ed to the monopoly.— Tb, 
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tivation of this plant, without any restriction 
whatever, and habituated to its use ft^m their 
infancy, it appeared to the people the extreme 
of rashness to seek simultaneously to extirpate it 
from the face of the greatest part of the island of 
Luzon, in order to confine its culture within the 
narrow limits of a particular district. They 
"were equally revolted at the idea of giving to a 
eommon article a high.and arbitrary value, when 
besides, it had become one of the first necessity* 
Every circumstance, however, being dispassion- 
ately considered, and the principle once ad- 
mitted that it was expedient for the colony to 
maintain itself by means the least burdensome to 
the inhabitants, it certainly must be acknow- 
ledged that, although odious on account of its 
novelty and defective in the mode of its execu- 
tion, a resource more productive and at the same 
time less injurious, could not have been devised. 
Hence was it that the partisans of the opposite 
system were strangely misled, by founding their 
calculations on &ilse data, when they alleged 
that a substitute, equivalent to the increased 
revenue supposed to arise out of the monopoly of 
tobacco, might have been resorted to, by order- 
ing a proportionate rise in the branch of tributes. 
In fact, no one who has had the least experience 
in matters of this kind, can be ignorant of the 
open repugnance the natives have always evinced 
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to tha payment of the ordinary capitation-tax, 
and the broils to w bieh its collection hus given 
ris^t Besides, if well examined, no theory is 
more defective and more oppressive on accdunt 
of the disparity with which it operates, than this 
same wrongly boasted impost j for, however de- 
sirous it may be to simplify the method of ccd- 
lecting the general revenue of a state, if the best 
^an is to be adopted, that is, if public bur-^ 
dens are to be rendered the least obnoxious, it is 
necessary preferably to embrace the system of 
indirect contributions^ in whidh class, to a certain 
degree, the mcHatopoly of all those articles may be 
considered as incli:kled, which are not rigorously 
of the first necessity, and only compel the in- 
dividual to contribute, when his own will in- 
duces him to become a consumer. 

Let this be as it may, certain it is, that to 
Governor Basco we are indebted for having 
doubled the annual amount of the revenue of 
these islands^ by merely rendering the consump- 
tion of tobacco subservient to the wants of the 
crown. It was he wbo placed these islands in 
the comfortable situation of being able to subsist, 
without being dependent on es^temal supplies of 
money to meet the exigencies of govemn^nt. It 
ought, howeTer, to be remarked that, although 
they have been in the habit of receiving the an- 
nual allowance of 250,000 dollars, for whidi 
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a standing credit was opened by the government 
at home on the general treasury of New Spain, 
considerable sums have, .nevertheless, on rarious 
occasions, been remitted from the Philippines to 
Spain, through the channel of the Captain^^Grene- 
ral, as may be seen by Table VII .^ e:!(hibiting the 
total amountoftheproceedsand expenditure of the 
branch of tobacco, from the year 1782, the period 
when it was established into a monopoly. If these 
remittances have been suspended for some years 
past^ it has evidently been owing to the im^ 
perious necessity of applying the ordinary pro^ 
ceeds of the revenue, as well as other extraor* 
dinary means, to unforeseen contingencies arising 
out of peculiar circumstances. 

The planting and cultivation of tobacco are 
now confined to the district cf Oapan, in the 
province of La Pampanga, to that of Cagayan, 
and to the small island of Marinduque. ^ The 
amount of the crops raised in the above three 
points and sold to the king, may, on an average, 
be estimated at 50,000 bales, grown in the fol- 
lovring proportion — Gapan, 47,000 bales; Ca- 
gayan, 2, and Marinduque, 1. This stock, re- 
sold at the monopoly prices, yields a sum equal 
to about one million of dollars, and deducting 
therefrom the prime cost and all other expenses, 
legally chargeable on this branch, the nett pro- 
ceeds in &VOIU* of the revenue amount to 650^000 
dollarsf or upwards of 122 per cent- This prefit 
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is so much the more secure, as it rests on the 
positive fact that, however great the quantity of 
the article sold furtively and by evading the 
vigilance of the guards, as the demand and con- 
sumption are excessive and always exceed the 
stock on hand, a ready sale cannot fail to he had 
for all the stock placed in the hands of the agents 
of the monopoly*. From this it may also be in- 
ferred how much the nett proceeds of this branch 
would be increased, if without venturing too far 
in extending, the plantations and consequent 
purchases, care was taken to render the supplies 
more proportionate to the consumption ; for, by 
a clear profit pf 122 per cent, falling on a larger 
capital, it follows that a corresponding result 
would be obtained. In a word, the sales, far 
from declining or being in any way deemed pre- 
carious, are susceptible of a great increase, con-^ 
sequently, this branch of revenue merits the 

* The nett revenue derived from the tobacco-monopoly in 
New. Spain, was equal to 3,993,834, in 1801, and in the fol- 
lowing year, to 4,092,629 dollars, df which the prime cost paid 
the planters, in the dearest season, did not exceed 626,319 
dollars. The total sales in both years exceeded 7^ millions 
of dollar?. The tobacco is chiefly made into segars, on ac- 
count of the revenue, and the great manufactory of Queretaro 
aifords employment to upwards of 3000 persons, two-thirds 
of whom are women.' The greatest part of the segars are en- 
veloped with paper, supplied from Spain, no other quality 
serving for this purpose. The Queretaro manufactory coA'* 
sumes 130 reams per day.^— Tii. 
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serious attention of government beyond all 
others. 

It is, however, to be lamented that, instead of 
every facility being given to the sale of tobacco 
and the consuniiption thus encouraged, the pub«» 
lie meet with great difficulties and experience 
such frequent obstacles and deficiencies in the 
supplies, that with truth it may almost be said, 
the sales are effected in spite of the administra- 
tors themselves. In the capital alone it is a ge*- 
nerally received opinion that a third part more 
would there be consumed, if, instead of com- 
pelling the purchaser to receive the tobacco al- 
ready manufactured or folded, he was allowed to 
take it from the stores in its primitive state ; and 
if the minor establishments in the provinces 
were constantly supplied vnth good qualities, an 
infinitely larger quantity might be sold, and by 
this means a great deal of smuggling also pre- 
vented. Such, however, is the neglect and ir- 
regularity in this department, that it frequently 
happens in towns, somewhat distant from Ma- 
nilla, no other tobacco is to be met with than 
what the smugglers sell, and if, perchance, any 
is to be found in the monopoly-stores, it is usually 
of the worst quality that can be imagined. 

I pass over, in silence, the other defects gra- 
dually introduced, as evils, in a greater or lesser 
degree, inseparable from this part of public ad- 
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ministration in every country in which it has 
been deemed necessary to establish monopolies; 
but I cannot refrain from again insisting on the 
tirgcncy with which those in 'power ought to 
devote themselves, firmly and diligently, to 
the destruction of abuses which have hitherto 
paralyzed the progress of the branch in question, 
be<»use I am well persuaded, that whenever 
correflfxmding means are adopted, it will be 
possible in a short time to double the proceeds. 
What these means are, it is not easy, nor indeed 
essential, to particularize in a rapid sketch, like 
this, of the leading features and present state of 
the Philippine Islands. I shall, therefore, mere* 
iy remark, that it will be in vain to wish the 
persons engaged in the management of this de- 
partment, to exert their zeal and sincerely co- 
Operate in the views of government, as long as 
they are not placed beyond the necessity of fol- 
lowing other pursuits and gaining a livelihood in 
another way: in a word, unless they have a sa^- 
lary assigned them, corresponding to the confi-^ 
dence and value of the important object en- 
trusted to their charge, no plan of reform can lie 
rendered efficient. 

At the same time steps are taken to augment 
the revenue, arising out of tobacco, it would be 
desirable, as much as possible, to improve the 
method used with regard to those who gather in 
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the crops, by endeavouring* to relieve them from 
the heavy conditions impotsed upon them ; condi- 
tions which, besides exposing them to the odious 
effects of revenue-laws, by their very tiature 
bring upon them many unpleaMint consequences, 
and often total ruin. In order that a correct 
opinion may be formed of these defects, it will 
su£Bce to observe that, under pretext of prevent- 
ing smuggling, the guards and their agents 
watch, visit, and, if I may use the expression, 
live among the plantations from the moment 
the tobacco-seedlings appear above ground, till 
the crops are gathered in. After compelling the 
Indian planter to cut off the head of the stem^ 
in order that the plant may not become too luxu- 
riant, the surveyors then proceed to set down, not 
only the number of plants cultivated on eadei 
estate, but even the very leaves of cfach^ distin^ 
guishing their six different qualities, in order te 
call the farmers to account, respectively, wheri 
they make a defective delivery into the general 
stores. In the latter case, they are compelled to 
prove the death of the plants and even to ac- 
count for theleares missing when counted over 
again, under the penalty of being exposed to the 
rigour of the revenue laws. 

It cannot indeed be denied that by this means 
tviro impOTtant objects are attained, at one and 
the same time j the one, the gradual improve- 
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ment of the tobacco, and the other, the greater 
difficulty of secreting the article; hut, on the 
other hand, how great are the inconveniencies 
incurred? Independent of the singularity and 
consequent oppresfidon of a regulation of this 
kind, as well as its^too great minuteness and 
complication, it is attended with very consider- 
able expences, and renders it necessary to keep 
on foot a whole army of guards and clerks, who 
tyrannize over and harass the people without 
any real motive for such great scrupulosity and 
profusion. I make this observation, because I 
cannot help thinking, that the same results might 
nearly be obtained, by adopting a more simple 
and better regulated system. I am not exactly 
aware of the one followed in the island of Cuba, 
but as far as I understand the matter, it is simply 
reduced to this ; the growers there merely jwe- 
sent their bales to the inspectors, and if pro- 
nounced to be sound and good, the stipulated 
amount is paid over to them; but if the quality 
is bad, the whole is unavoida.bIy burnt. Thus all 
sales, detrimental to the public revenue, are pre- 
vented, and I do not see why the same steps 
could not be taken in the Philippine Islands. It 
must not, however, be understood, that I pre- 
sume to speak in a decisive tone on a subject so 
extremely delicate, and that requires great prac- 
tical information, which, I readily acknowledge, 
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1 do not possess. I merely wish by means of 
these slight hints, to contribute to the com- 
mencement of a reform in abuses, and to pro- 
mote the adoption of a plan that may have for 
basis the relief of the growers, and d,t the same 
time advance the prosperity of this part of the 
royal revenue*. 



* On this subject, Humboldt, Essai PoliUqiUy liv. iv. chap. x. 
makes the following remarks. — Te. 

*f The cultivation of Mexican tobacco might become a 
branch of agriculture of the highest importance, if the trade in 
this article was free ; but since the introduction of the mpno- 
poly on the part of the crown, not only a special permission is 
necessary for planting of tobacco; not only the grower is 
compelled to deliver it into the monopoly-stores, at the price 
arbitrarily fixed by the Directors, according to the goodness 
of the article ; but the cultivation^ is restricted to the vicinity 
only of Orizava and Cordova, and to the districts of Hua- 
tusco de Songolica, situated in the Intendancy of Vera Cruz. 
Clerks, bearing the title of guardas de tabacoy scour the coun- 
try, in order to root up the tobacco planted out*of the dis- 
tricts above named, and to fine the farmers who have dared 
to grow what is necessary for their own consumption. It has 
been thought that the contraband would be diminished, by 
confining the cultivation to an extent of country of four or 
^Ye square leagues. Before the establishment of the mo- 
nopoly, the Intendancy of Guadalaxara, more particularly the 
districts of Antlan, Ezatlan, Ahuxcatlan, Tepic, Santixpac and 
Acapoueta, were celebrated for the abundance and excellent 
quality of the tobacco they produced. These countries, once 

I 
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Monopoly of Coco and Nipa^ or Palm, Wine. 
— ^This branch of public revenue is of sufficient 
magnitude to merit the second place among the 
Iresources rendered available, to the expenditure 
of these islands. Established into a monopoly 
some years ago, in like manner as the consumption 
of tobacco, it has experienced several changes in 
its plan of administration, this being at one time 
carried on on account of the king, at others, by 
the privilege being let out at auction ; til} at 
length the Board of Control, convinced of the 
great profits gained by the contractoVs, resolved 
at once to take the direction of this department 
under their own charge, and make arrangements 
for its better administration. Having with this 
view established general deposits and licensed 
houses for the sale of country wine, with proper 
superintending clerks, they soon began to reap 
the fruits of so judicious a determination. 
In 1780, the privilege of sellipg the coco and 
nipa wine was farmed out to the highest bidder, 
for ho more than . 45,200 dollars, and subse- 
quently the increase has been so great, owing to 
the improvements adopted, that at present nett 



so happy and flourisbiDg, have decreased in population, since 
the plantation was transferred to the eastern slope of the Cor- 
dillera." 
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proceeds, equal to 200,000 dollars, on an average, 
may be relied upon. In proof of this, the pro- 
ceeds of this branch, in the year 1809, may be 
quoted, when the total balances received at the 
Treasury, after all expences had been paid, 
amounted to 221,426 hilars, in the following 
manner. 

Administration of Manilla and district 201 ,250 
Id. of La Pampanga and district - 12,294 
Id. of Pangasinan and district - 7,882 

Dollars 221,426 



The prime cost and other expences that year 
amounted to no more than 168,557 dollars, by 
which means, on the whole operation, a nett 
profit of 131| per cent, resulted in favour of the 
Treasury. 

The monopoly of country wine comprehends 
the whole of the island of Luzon, excepting the 
provinces of Cagayan, Zambales, New Ecija, 
Camarines and Albay, aiid is under the direction 
of three administrators, who act independently 
of each other in their respective districts, and 
have at their disposal a con^petent number of 
guards. These administrators receive in the 
licensed establishments the coco and m/MT wines, 
at prices stipulated with the growers. That of 
the fioco is paid for at the rate of two dollars per 

i2 
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jar, containing* twenty gantas, equal to twelve 
arrobas, seven azumbres and half a quartiUOf 
Csustilian measure *, and at four^n riials in the 
places nearest the depots. The nipa wine is laid 
in at 6i rials the jar, indistinctly; prices wliich, 
although extremely low, are still considered ad- 
vantageous by the Indians themselves, more par- 
ticularly when it is besides understood, that, 
from the circumstance of their being growers of 
this article, they are exempted from military 
service, as well as several other, taxes and public 
charges. 

The coco-wine is a weak spirit, obtained in the 
following manner f. The tree that produces this 

* GarUa is a local measure, and in Castile the arroha it 
equal to 25 lbs. weight ; the azumhre is equal to f of aa 
arroha^ and the quartiUo I of an azumbres in wet . measure, 
and of a cekmin in grain, &c. — Tr. 

+ This must mean the gormUi palm, described by Craw- 
furd in his Indian Archipelago, vol. I. in "the following man- 
ner. — Tr. 

<' One of the most useful and abundant of all the palms, is 
the sagydre or gpmvJti (horcLSSus gomvius). This affords the 
principal supply of that saccharine liquor which is used so 
much by the natives as a beverage, or for the extraction of 
sugar. The gomuii is the thickest of all the palms, but shorter 
on that account. It is readily' distinguished from all the other 
palms by its rude and wild aspect. The fruits, which are 
about the size of a medlar, and of a triangular form, grow 
from the bhoott of fructification, on long strings of three or 
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fruit is crowned by an assemblage of large flowers 
or corcUaSj from the centre or calix of which 
issues a fleshy stem, filled with juice. The In- 



four feet. The fruit is ia such abundance, that the quantity 
depending frcm a single shoot is more than a load for a man. 
The fleshy outer covering of the fruit is of a poisonous qua- 
lity, or at least, affords a juice of a highly stimulating and 
corrosive nature, which, when applied to the skin, occasions 
great pain and inflammation. The inhabitants of the Mo- 
luccas were in the practice of using, in their wars, in the de- 
fence of posts, a liquor aflbrded by the maceration of the fruit 
of the gomutiy which the Dutch appropriately denominated 
hell water. The principal production of this palm is the 
toddy, which is procured in the same manner as from other 
palms, or in the following mode: one of the spaiha or shoots 
of fructification is, on the first appearance of fruit, beaten for 
three successive days with a small stick, with a view of de- 
termining the sap to the wounded part. The shoot is then 
cut off, a little way from the root, and the liquor which pours out 
is received in pots of earthenware — in bamboos — or o:ther 
vessels. The gomuti palm is fit to yield toddy at nine or ten 
years old, and continues to yield it for two years at the ave- 
rage rate of three quarts a 4&y* When newly drawn, the liquor 
is clear, and in taste resembles fresh must. In a very short 
time it becomes turbid, whitish and somewhat acrid, and 
quickly runs into the vinous fermentation, acquiring an in- 
toxicating quality. A still larger quantity is immediately ap- 
plied to the purpose^ of yielding sugar. With this view, the 
liquor is boiled to a. syrup, and thrown out to cool in small 
vessels, the form of which it takes, and in this shape it is sold 
in the markets. The sugar is of a dark colour and greasy coiw 
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dian cuts the extremity of this stem, and in- 
clining the remainder in. a lateral manner, in- 
troduces it into a large hollow tube which re- 
mains suspended, and is found full of sweet and 
sticky liquor, which the tree in this manner 
yields twice in every twenty-four hours. This 
liquid, called tuhUf in the language of the coun- 
try, is allowed to ferment for eight days in a 
large vessel, and afterwards distilled by the In- 
dians in their uncouth stills, which are no other 
than large boilers, with a head made of lead or 
tin, rendered tight by means of clay, and with a 
pipe frequently made out of a simple cane, which 
conveys the spirit to the receiving vessels, without 
passing, like the serpentine tube used in ordi- 
nary stills, through the cooling vats, which so 
greatly tends to correct the vices of a too quick 
evaporation. The tubaj obtained in level and hot 
situations, is niuch more spirituous than that 
produced in cold and shady places. In the first, 
six jars of juice are sufficient to yield one oj^ 
spirit, and in the latter, as many as eight are re- 
quisite ; a much great/Cr number, however, would 
be wanted to rectify this spirit so as to render it 



Bistence, "with a peculiar flavour. It is the only sugar used by 
the native population (meaning of Java). The wine of this 
palm is also used by the Chinese residing in the Indian Islands 
in the preparation of the celebrated Batavian arrack." 
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equal to what is usually knowQ by Hollands 
proof. I am not positively certain what degree 
of strength the coco brandy, or as it is usually 
called coco wine, possesses, but it is evidently in- 
ferior to the weakest made in Spain iTonv the 
juice of the grape. The only circumstance re- 
quired for it to be approved of, and received into 
the monopoly-stores, is its being easily ignited 
by the application of a lighted candle*. 

The nipa is a small tree of the class of palms, 
which grows in a very bushy form, and multi- 
plies and prospers greatly on the margins of 
rivers and watery tracts of land t* The tufta, or 



* The caho negro^ as it is called by the Spaniards, is also 
obtained from the gomuti, and resembles black horse hair. It 
is found between the trunk and branches, in a matted form, 
interspersed with black twigs. When separated from the lat- 
ter, it is manufactured into a cordage of a cheap and durable 
nature, chiefly used for cables and standing rigging. A single 
palm in its life-time yields two crops of this material, eack 
amounting to about 9 lbs. The twigs are used as writing 
pens, and also as arrows. Under the hair-like material a soft 
substance is besides collected, used as oakum for caulking, and 
as such exported to China. — Tr. 

+ The following is the description given of this palm by 
Crawfurd, vol. I.— Tr. 

** The Nipah is a low palm, the trunk of which never ex- 
ceeds a man's Jieight. It is the inhabitant of low marshy situ- 
ations. Like other palms it yields a wide by the usual pro- 
cess, and in some parrs of the Archipelago, particularly in th« 
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juice, is extracted from the tree whilst in its 
flowering state, in the same way as that of the 
coco J and afterwards distilled by a similar pro- 
cess; but it is more spirituous, from six to six 
and a half jaf s being sufficient to yield one of wine. 
The great difference remarked in the prices of 
these two species of liquor, arises out of the 
greater number of uses to which the fruit of the 
cocal or coco tree is applicable, and the increase 
of expence and labour requisite to obtain the 
juice, owing to the great height of the plant, 
and the frequent dangers to which the cariUmes, 
or gatherers, are exposed in passing from one 
tree to another, which they do by slidii^ along 
a simple cane *. 



Philippines, it is cultivated for this purpose. Its principal use, 
however, is for the leaf, usually called Atap^ the common term 
for thatch among the Malays, specifically applied to the leaves 
of this palm, because, among that people, it is almost the only 
material used for that purpose. The Nipah leaf is also used for 
the fabrication of coarse mats. The small, insipid pulpy 
kernels are sometimes preserved as sweetmeats. 

^ Nature has been extremely provident to man in the 
southern hemisphere. On the Andes mountains, where 
poisons abound, the antidote is always met with. On tbeir 
declivities, where the tertian fever is endemic, the febrifuge is 
particularly placed ; whilst on the coasts where the dysentery 
marks the climate, the simarvhoy epicacuana, and other tonics 
are found. In the parched regions of the southern coast, for 
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The impost on, or' rather monopoly of coan^ 
try wine, is in itself little burdensome to the 
community, as it only falls on the lower and 
most dissipated orders in society, and for this 
reason it is not susceptible of the same increase 
as that of tobacco, of which the use is more 
g-eneral, and now become an object of the finst 
necessity. The Indian of the Philippine Islands 
is, by nature, so sober, that the spectacle of a 
drunken man is seldom noticed in the streets ; 



the ooDTenieace of the exhausted trayeller, the calo or Guaya- 
quil caoe raises its refreshing form, and serves even to allay tha 
thirst of cattle. This remarkable plant is high, thick, and the 
hollow partitions of the cane, as the moon increases, are filled 
with a clear and good water. At the full of the moon, even 
the smallest of the upper branches are filled with fluid, though 
at the wane found only in the trunk, whence it is extracted, by ' 
a bore, and in these tubes or natural divisions of the cane car- 
ried to the distant workmen. The tUricidaria of the Philip- 
pine Islands is a plant of this kind. It is a tree from the joints 
of which issues a tendril like that of a vine, at the extremity of 
which is placed a small receiver, resembling a cruet with a 
neck, and on the top is placed a valve, which serves the place 
of a stopper. The receiver always stands erect, and is filled 
with a sweet and pleasant water, except at certain hours, when 
the valve naturally rises, to give room for evaporation, other- 
wise the repletion could not take place. The contents of four 
or six of these little vessels are sufficient to quench the thirst 
of one person. This plant is found in the province of Bisayas, 
in the island of Luzon.-*TR. 
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and in the capital, where the, most corrupt classes 
of them reside, it is admirable to see the general 
abstinence from a vice that degrades the human 
species. The consumption of the coco and nipa 
wiiie is, neyertlieless, considerable, which takes 
places in all their festivities, cock-fights, games, 
marriages, &c. ; wherefore,, if any scheme is 
devised to augment the annual sale of these 
liquors, none could be more efficient than to in- 
crease the number of their festive meetings, and 
seek pretexts to encourage public diversions, if, 
on the other hand, this were not contrary to the 
well-regulated order of society, and the duties of 
those who are intrusted with its superintend- 
ence. 

I am still of opinion that, without resting the 
prosperity of this branch of the public revenue 
on principles, possessed of so immoral a tendency, 
it might be rendered more productive to the 
treasury^ if the monopoly could be introduced 
into the other districts, adapted to its establish- 
ment. By this I mean to say that, as hitherto 
the monopoly has been partial, and enforced 
more in the way of a trial than in a general and 
permanent manner, much remains to be done, 
and consequently great scope is left for improve- 
ment in thjusi department of the public revenue. 
Thifi most assuredly may be attained, if all the 
local circumstances and impediments, more or 
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less superable, which the matter itself presents, 
are only taken into due account, and proper 
exertions made to study and discover the varioas 
indirect means of increasing the total mass of 
contributions, by applying a system more pro- 
ductive and analogous to the nature of the 
Philippine Islands. With regard to the revenue 
of the two particular articles above treated on, J 
merely wish to give to understand that, far from 
introducing by means of the monopoly, a new 
vice into the provinces in which I. recommend 
its establishment, it would rather act, iii a certain 
degree at least, as a corrective to pre-existing 
evils, and the government would derive advan- 
tages from an article of luxury, by subjecting 
its consumption to the same shackles under which 
it stands in the other provinces, where its admir 
nistration is established and carried on for ac* 
count of the rc^al Treasury. 

Royal Custom House. — ^In former times, 
when only vessels belonging to the Ajsiatic na» 
tions visited the port of Manilla, with e£fect$ 
horn the coast of Coromandel, or the China 
junks ^, and now and then a Spanish vesnel 
coming from or going to the island of Java, with 



* The following extract describes the trade of the Chinese 
jtmks. — ^Tr. 
'^ Of all fotmga nations, the Clunese haye settled in the 
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spiees for account of Philippine merchants, the 
receipt of duties was left in charge of a single 



greatest number in the Archipelago. Their country, overflow- 
ing with inhabitants, lies close to the Indian islands^ and a 
constant intercourse is kept up between them. The Chinese 
junks never fail to bring a large supply of emigrants, and the 
European tradiag ships frequently do the same thing. But 
for the peculiar laws of China, which check the progress of 
emigration, by interdicting that of women entirely, we should 
long ago have seen the principal portion of the Archipelago 
colonized by this race. Many of these Chinese return to 
their own country, and the first intention of every emigrant 
18 probably to do so, but circumstances detain a number of 
them in the islands, who intermarrying with the natives of the 
country, generate a race inferior in energy and spirit to the 
native settler, but speaking the language, wearing the garb, 
professing the religion, and affecting the manners of the parent 
country. The Chinese settlers may be described as at once 
enterprising, keen, laborious, luxurious, sensual, debauched 
and pusillanimous. They are most generally engaged in trade, 
in which they are equally speculative, expert and judicious* 
Their superior intelligence and activity haVe placed in their 
hands the management of the public revenue, in ' almost every 
country of the Archipelago, whether ruled by natiyes or Eu- 
ropeans ; and of the trafiic of the Archipelago with surround-* 
ing foreign nations, almost the whole is conducted by them. 
From China they have imported into the Indian islands tb^ 
agricultural skill which distinguishes that country above all 
others of Asia. This skill is advantageously transferred to the 
culture of tropical products, to that of the sugar-cane, pepper 
and indigo. In the western countries, where there is least 
competition from the natives, the Chinese employ themsdvei 
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royal officer, and the valuations of merchandise 
made* by him, in concert with two merchants 
named by the government ; but with the know- 
ledge and assistance of the king's attorney- 
general. The modifications and changes which 
have subsequently taken place in this department, 
have however been frequent, as is evidently 
shewn by the Historical Extract from the pro- 
ceedings instituted before the Council of the 
Indies, by the merchants of Seville and Cadiz, 
in opposition to those of the Philippine Islands, 
printed in Madrid, 1736, in folio, by order of 
the said council; but as it does not enter into 
my views to speak of times so remote, I shall 
confine my remarks on this branch, considered 
under its present form. 

In conformity to royal orders of 15th March 
and 5th May, 1786, the Royal Custom House of 
Manilla was definitively organized on its new 
plan; and from 1788, was placed under the 
immediate charge of an Administrator-General, 

in handicraft trades, and are the best and most expeditious 
workers in wood and iron. They very seldom condescend to 
work as day-labourers. They are the least conscientious 
people alive ; the constant prospect of gain or advantage must 
be presented to them to induce them to fulfil their, engage* 
mentSy which they will always evade when their judgment is 
not satisfied that an adherence to them veill be certainly prp- 
fitable." Crawftird, vol, I. 
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a Controller, a Treasurer, aided by a competent 
number of guards, tide waiters, &c., and in erery 
respect regulated on the plan established in the 
other Custom Houses. The freedom of the port 
being granted to foreign nations, a jwirilege 
before enjoyed only by those purely Asiatic, and 
a new line of trade commenced by the Company, 
the competition in merchandise soon began to 
increase, as well as the revenue arising there- 
from, in such manner that, although the ex- 
portation of goods was, limited to the cargo of 
the Acapulco ship, of which the duties are not 
payable till her arrival there j notwithstanding 
also the property imported by the Company from 
China and India, and destined for their own 
shipments, was exempt from duties, and above 
all, the continual interruptions experienced by 
the maritime commerce of the islands within the 
last fifteen or twenty years, the nett proceeds of 
the Custom House, from the period above men- 
tioned of its establishment, till the close of 1S09, 
have not been less than from 138 to 140,000 
dollars, on an average, as manifested in Table, 
N% VIII. J independent of the amount of the 
king's fifth on the gold of the country, which is 
collected by the same administrator, in conse- 
quence of its being trivial ; as well as the two 
per cent, belonging to the Board of Trade, and 
by them collected under that title, and after* 
2 
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wards separately applied to the average-fund, 
and which usually may be estimated from 20 to 
25,000 dollars. 

The general duties now levied in the Custom 
House, are the following* : 



* Jn consequence of the complete revolation that has re- 
cently takoi place in the commercial regulations of Spain, and 
affecting every part of the monarchy, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to add the following decree, not only as explanatory to 
the text, but also useful to all merchants interested in Spanish, 
peninsular, or colonial trade. — Tr. 

Ferdinand VII. by the Grace of God and the Constitution 
of the Spanish Monarchy, King of Spain, to all whomsoerer 
these presents may reach — know that the Cortes have decreed 
as follows: — ^ 

The Cortes, by 'virtue of the powers granted to them by the 
Constitution, have decreed ; 

Art. 1. There shall be one uniform tariff of the Custom 
Houses in the whole of the Spanish Monarchy, which in 
£urope shall begin to operate from the 1st Jan. 1821, and 
thirty days after the order and new tariff shall have arrived in 
the ultramarine provinces ; but with regard to the shipments 
which may be undertaken after the 1st January, 1821, in ob- 
servance of the new tariff, the Captains or Mates of suc)i vessels 
s)iali carry out the necessary certificates on their clearances, in 
order that at the places of their destination, the regnlations of 
the new tariff may be observed, as far as regards said ship- 
ments. 

2. Every year the Cortes shall confirm or amen^ the tariff 
of Customs, as 'may be deemed expedient. 

3. The form of the general tariff of Customs shall, for the 
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Import Duties. Six per cent, duties of 
almojarifasffo xm b1\ kinds of merchandise im- 

present, be the one ]prop08ed by the Special Committee of 
Tariffs, for this purpose created by a royal order of 13th April, 
1816, and which has been presented to the Cortes by the Se- 
cretary of the Finance Department, simplified in the following 
manner. All kinds of merchandise shall be divided into 15 
classes, as expressed in the said project, and in exact alpha- 
betical order, shall be included those articles already therein 
contained, adding thereto such new ones as may occur under 
another form. The eharges shall be laid down according to 
numbers, weight, measure, or value, the duty on fixed quanti- 
ties being sp^ified, conformably to the regulations of the said 
project. The import and export duties shall be distinguished 
by two divisions ; the first to be subdivided into four columns, 
viz. in the first shall be marked the number, weight, or mea- 
sure, on which is to^ regulated the duty of import, export, 
and home consumption, without any alteration in the manner 
that may be established, for the entry; in the second, shall be 
inserted the value of each article paying duty ; in the third, the 
rate of duty shall be stated ; and in the fourth, the fixed 
amount of duty to be paid by the article specified. The 
second division, under the title of General Export, shall con- 
tain three columns, which, ireferring to the same rate of duty 
on articles enumerated in the first column of General Import, 
ahull specify the value, the rate, jind the duty on fixed quanti- 
ties of the articles exported. To the two explained divisions 
or columns of import and export duties, shall be added another 
for the home consumption, in countries belonging to the Spa- 
nish Monarchy, in Europe as well as beyond seas, of all na- 
tional articles of the Peninsula, America, and Asia. What 
regards the first, shall be exhibited in three columns united to 
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ported in foreign bottoms, under a Yaluation 
made by the surveyors, in conformity to the 



the seven of the above diyimons^ speciPfing the value, rate, and 
the duty on fixed quantities ; and with regard to the home 
consumption in the uhra-marine provinces, the same shall be 
expressed in contiguous columns, the rate being stated in the 
finst, and in the second the amount on each article, according 
to the value of national articles, specified in the eighth column* 
And finally, a thirteenth column -shall be added, specifying the 
fixed amount corresponding to the two per cent, for adminis-* 
t ration, in cases in which the same is to be paid for trans-ship- 
ping, or on exportation to , a foreign country, as will be 
explained in Article 33 ; the said two per cent being calcu- 
lated in conformity to the rate stated in the second or eighth 
column, according as the same may be national or foreign 
articles. 

4. One single duty shall be levied on account of the public 
revenue, on the import and export of foreign goods, as stated 
in the above project, and in the corresponding columns, the 
duty assigned to the national flag shall alone be specified. 

5. In cases in which the importation or exportation in ves- 
sels bearing a foreign flag shall be allowed, the goods corjnes- 
ponding to such cargos on their entry or clearance, shall pay 
the duties specified in the general tariff, with the addition of 
one-third ; but in case the entry or clearance of the goods 
corresponding to such cargos should be exempt from duty, it 
shall be the same for foreigners as well as Spaniards. 

6. As soon as the goods have passed the Custom House, 
whether for importation, exportation, home consumption, or 
trans-shipment, the duties fixed by the tariff are to be' paid, 
without any return or abatement on the exportation of those 
previously imported, or the re-entry of those exported, or for 

K 
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respective prices of the market at the tinie^ of 
importation; and usiually regelated by an in- 



any other motive^ unleps it should arise out of some error in 
the calculations or accounts. 

7. No premium, reward, or abatement of tariff duty shall be 
allowed in order to encourage the importation or exportation 
of. any bindof merchandise, nor for any motive of utility or 
security, or any other pretext. 

8. IS^ational and foreign goods of all kinds, except such as 
are prohibited, shall freely circulate in the interior of the hue 
of counterpasses that may be established, without the need of 
certificates ; and the circulation shall also be free in the inter- 
vening territory of said line, and that of the Custom Houses of 
the coasts and frontiers; but, in the latter case, certificates 
shall be requisite. In like manner the cir<;ulation outwards or 
coastwise, and between towns of the same province, shall be 
free from duties, but certificates will be required. In order, 
however, to circulate outwards from one province to another, 
the following rules shall be observed. 

9. The circulation or re-shipment outwards of all kinds of 
goods, from one port or anchoring-place to another, for this 
purpose duly authorized by law, as specified in the two fol- 
lowing articles, in the whole of the districts of the Spanish 
monarchy, and between each reciprocally and in a direct mm- 
ner, shall be exclusively uUowed in vessels bearing the national 
flag, according to the tariff r^ulations. 

10. National goods which may thus circulate, or be shipped 
outwards, shall, in the custom-houses of the port of clearance, 
pay two per cent, for the expence of administration, and in the 
port of entry they shall be free from the duty of customs, ex- 
cepting such articles to which the duty of home consumptifto 
shall be oiffixed. 
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crease of 50 per cent, on the prime cost of India 
gfoods, and of 33i on those from China. This 



1 1. Foreign goods imported, aod which may have paid a 
regular duty in the custom-house of any port of the Peninsula, 
may circulate and be re-shipped outwards to any other port of 
the Peninsula, or be exported to a foreign country, on paying 
two per cent for administration in the custom-house where the 
clearance is made, and nothing in that of their new destination ; 
but they cannot be conveyed to any ultra-marine -pcfri of Spain, 
without being subject to a second import duty as foreign goods ; 
a6d the same shall be observed with regard to articles of this 
kind imported through any custom-house in America or Asia ; 
nor can they be conveyed from one section to another of the 
latter countries, nor to the Peninsula ; that is» from a port to a 
Spanish port of the aforesaid distant regions, without the pay- 
ment of fresh duties. 

12. In case that the Spanish vessels, carrying coastwise from 
one Spanish port to another, foreign goods already imported, 
or Spanish goods subject to a duty on home consumption,' 
should touch or anchor in a foreign port, and this should be 
proved in some legitimate way, although the deviation should 
not appewt in the bill of health or the mnster-roll, all the cargo, 
on arrival at the destined port of discharge, shall pay the duties ' 
of importation and ' of home consumption, although it may 
appear by the manifest, clearances and cockets, that the said 
duties have already been paid, and in addition, all the penal- 
ties for contravention to the laws of quarantine, navigation, and 
revenue, shall be enforced. 

13. All the foreign goods which may- not have been im- 
ported, and which may be actually deposited in ports in whidi 
those of the first class are permitted, may be carried by a 
Spanish vessel only, according to the regulations prescribed in 

k2 
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duty may consequently be considered as, in fact, 
equal to nine per cent, on the former, and eight 
•on the latter. 



the establishment of deposits< for importation in other ports 
specially privileged in the Spanish dominions, without paying 
the two per cent, for administration, nor any other duty out- 
wards, and without paying the duty inwards, until the impor- 
tatibn shall take place in the port of destination, but with 
observance of the provisions of Art. 18, and of the regulations 
of deposit. 

14. In the case provided fof by the preceding Article, it 
shall not be permitted to ship in the same vessel any Spanish 
goods, nor any foreign goods already imported, neither in the 
first port of shipment, nor in any other where the vessel may 
touch, unless the foreign goods intended to be shipped from 
the deposit shall be previously entered, cleared, and the duties 
paid in the first port. 

15. The same rul« laid down in the preceding article shall 
apply to the carrying of Spanish goods subject to home con- 
sumption duties, and intended to be taken out of deposit to be 
conveyed to another port specially authorized. In these ship- 
ments it shall not be permitted to mix goods which have 
already paid the duties of importation, or for home consump- 
tion, with those that have not. 

16. It shall not be permitted that goods once warehoused in 
a port of deposit, in any of the Spanish dominions, be coa- 
veyed to another deposit. 

17. Every Spanish vessel may trade from any Spanish port, 
specially authorized, in all the Spanish dominions, to any 
foreign port, and import and export goods not prohibited, subject 
to the rules of the general tarifiT, and others on the subject. 

18. Foreign goods shipped from Europe for countries be- 
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Six per cent, or the same duty, on all foreign 
g'oods, although imported in national bottoms. 



yond the seas, if they pay the duties on importation in a port 
specially authorized in the Peninsula, shall be valued according 
to the rates fixed in the general tariflf; but if it should be 
preferred to pay the duties only on arrival in an authorized 
port beyond seas, it may be done according to Art. 13; but 
the rate or value sliall be considered as increased one half, if 
the goods should be shipped from a foreign port ; but if shipped 
from a port of deposit of the first class in the Peninsula, the 
duties shall be calculated on the rates or value of the general 
tariff, and a fourth part, or 25 per cent, more, besides the extra 
duties on foreign flags, according to Art. 5. The- same rul^ 
shall be reciprocally observed with foreign goods, which may 
be carried from Asia to America or Europe, or from America 
to the other two regions. 

19. Foreign vessels shall be admitted in all the porta of the 
Spanish monarchy, on the sani^e footing on which Spanish 
vessels may be admitted in the respective foreign ports of every 
nation in particular, and as practised in the possesions of each 
one in every part of the globe, or in » similarity of cases, 
places, and circumstances, for the only purposes specified, in 
the following articles. 

20. The foreign vessels which may anchor in a Spanish 
port, not for the purpose of loading or unloading, but solely 
for repairing or avoiding damage, or to procure provisions 
necessary for the crew, shall be admitted for the time required 
for that purpose ; being merchant vessels, they shall be subject 
to manifests, search, and officers, as usual ; and shall be treated 
as Spaniards are treated in the respective ports of those nations, 
exacting or hot exacting, with the most scrupulous reciprocity, 
the tonnage, anchorage, and other dues, which may be paid by 
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Three per cent, on Spanish goods, imported 
under the national flag, equal, according to the 
above estimate, to 4 and 4| per cent. 



' vessels in passing or remaining, either in free pratique or in 
quarantine. 

21. Foreign vessels of more than 80 tons may import into 
the ports of deposit of the first clasci, and export from them 
foreign goods not prohibited, and being the produce of the 
country to which the vessel belongs, observing the rules pre- 
scribed in the establishment of the deposits ; and on the goods 
which they land or load no other duty but the two per cent of 
deposit shall be paid, unless they shall be imported by the 
same port into which alone they can be imported, or unless 
the term of deposit be expired, and they be considered as 
imported, in which cases the duties inwards shall be paid. 

22. Foreign vessels of the said burthen can also export 
from the ports which may be authorized in the Spanish domi- 
nions foreign goods which have been imported and Spanish 
goods, observing what has been or may be ordered by the re- 
gulations of the general tariff. 

23. Foreign vessels of upwards of SO tons are likewise per- 
mitted to carry provisions and raw materials which cannot be 
used unless worked or manufactured, as their entry may be 
permitted, from Spanish ports to those in the Spanish territory 
which may be specially authorized, and also other goods, 
which may not be liable to more than the duty of Administra- 
tion, provided always, that th^ said goods be the produce of 
the country to which the vessel belongs, and they must pay the 
duties without the benefit of deposit, unless they carry them 
to the corresponding deposits for the purpose of obtaining it. 

24. By the frontier Custom-houses which shall be esta- 
blished for the purpose, only the importation of such goods 
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Two per cent. Board of Trade duty, indis- 
tinctly on all foreign property, and equivalent 
to 2| or 3 per cent. 



shall be permitted as ar^ the produce, growth, or manufacture 
of the contiguous nation ; and also the export of all foreign 
goods already imported, as well as national ones, conformably 
to the general tariff, in carts or on beasts, according to the 
roadB, and precautions necessary to prevent smuggling, 

dd. .tWhateyer shall be permitted or prohibited in any part 
of the Spanish monarchy, shall be equally so by general rule 
in all parts, with the exception of modifications, which dif* 
ferent cinmmstances of place and time may require for the be- 
nefit of all Spaniards. 

M. D^>osits for maritime commerce shall be established in 
the ports, which, on the proposal of Government, may be ap- 
proved by the Cortes; they will be of two classes; those of 
the first dass will serve for depositing Spanish goods, subjeot 
to the payment of home consumption duties, and foreign goods. 
Those of the second class will be only for depositing 
Spanish goods, subject to hoQie consumption duties, but not for 
foreign goods. No deposit of either class can be established in 
an insecure or defenceless port, or such as may not have shelter 
for vessels in permuient roadsteads, and fortifications to defend 
them, and in the immediate vicinity of which there is not a 
Custom-house and the necessary buildings for deposits, and a 
maritime Consulate ; and amongst the ports in which these 
circumstances are combined, those shall be selected which 
export most produce and manufactured articles of th^ country. 

27. The further fundamental regulations for granting de- 
ponts shall form a particular object of instructions, which will 
be inserted in the general tariff, and will be confirmed or 
amended every year. The same rule shall be observed for 
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Twenty-five per cent, anchorage dues, levied 
on the total amount of the almojarifasgo duty. 



pointiDg out, preserving, granting, or taking away, on the pro- 
posal of Government, the privilege of deposit, with respect to 
the ports which may suit for the purposes of this new system, so 
^ to combine the welfare of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce, with that of the public revenue. 

28. The goods invented by necessity or caprice, or those 
which may not be named in the general tariff, after it s^Uhave 
been published, shall be charged or rated in the Custom-houses 
to pay duties in proportion to others to which they are ana- 
logous or like, to be done by the Administrators without 
causing any delay to business, but to be reported immediately 
to* the Greneral Direction of Revenue, for the purposes re- 
quired. 

29. The prohibition of importation or exportation of 
goods in the dominions of Spain shall form a separate article ; 
besides which, their denominations shall be inserted in the ge- 
neral tariff, in the places corresponding - to them in alpha- 
betical order, and they shall be subject to a separate determi- 
nation, which will be confirmed or amended by every le- 
gislature. 

30. Merchant ships, Spanish as well as foreign, shall be 
considered as merchandise ; their purchase or sale shall be 
permitted or prohibited, as may be expedient, and ordered in 
the general tariff every year, and all those belonging to 
Spaniards shall be nationalized. 

31. On the left margin of the printed book of rates, t)r ge- 
neral tariff, as much blank space as possible is to be left for 
noting down the necessary and useful observations for better 
explanation and successive corrections. 

33. The weight and measure of solids and fluids shall be 
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An additional 2f per cent, a new and tempo- 
rary duty, called subvenciaUf appropriated to the 



the Casdlian, for charging the duties according to the general 
tariff; and the money shall be effective, and not nominal or 
imaginary rials de Vellon. 

33. The maximum of the duties on foreign goods imported 
shall be 30 per cent, on the valuations of the general tariff, and 
the minimum for administration two per cent, on importation 
or re-exportation and on the shipments by sea for the home 
trade. The maximum for Spanish goods, on exportation to 
foreign countries, shall be ten per cent, on said valuations ; and 
the minimum two per cent for administration on said expor- 
tation or for shipments by sea for the hotne trade, between 
province and province, in the proper cases. The maximum 
of the home consumption duties on Spanish goods that are 
subject to them^ shall be fifteen per cent, on the respective va- 
luations, without any limit as to the minimum, because there 
will be goods entirely exempt from these duties. 

34. In the maximum and minimum of duties mentioned in 
the foregoing article, suitable gradations shall be established, 
according to the scientific principles which govern in similar 

COUNT DE TORENO, President. 
J. M. SUBRIE, Secretary. 
. M. A. LOPEZ, Secretary. 
Madrid, Oct. 5, 1820. 

Wherefore, we command all Tribunals, Judges, Chiefe, Go- 
vernors, and other Authorities, as well civil as military and 
ecclesiastic, of whatsoever class and dignity, that they observe 
and cause to be observed and executed the present decree, in all 
its parts. (Signed) JOSEF CANGA ARGUELLES. 
Palace, Oct. 6, 1890. 
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payment of the loan made to the king by the 
Cadiz Board of Trade, and leviable on all kinds 
of imported goods, and of course equal, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of valuation, to about three 
per cent. 

Export Duties. — ^Three per cent, on the 
exportation^ of coined silver and gold of the 
country, in dust and ingots. 

An additional or duty of subvencion, or tem- 
porary duty on the above, equal to | per cent. 

One and a half per cent, under the same rate, 
on all kinds of goods, and equal to 2 or 2| per 
cent. 

One and a half per cent, on the amount of the 
cargo of the Acapulco ship, on leaving the port of 
Manilla, equal to | per cent, on the real prime 
cost. 

The Company are considered in the same light 
as the rest of the merchants, in the graduation 
and payment of duties, on such goods as they 
sell out of their own stores for local consumption, 
with the exemption only of the Board of Trade 
rate of 2 per cent., and 3 per cent, on the expor- 
tation of silver, according to a special privilege, 
and in conformity to the 61st article of the new 
royal decree of 1803. 

Besides the duties above enumerated, there is 
another trifling one established for local pur- 
poses, under the name of peso marchantCf being a 
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rate for the use of the king^s scales, levied ac- 
cordingly to an extremely equitable tariff, on 
certain articles only of solid weight, such as iron, 
copper, &c. The raw materials, as well as all 
kinds of manufactured articles, belonging to the 
islands, are exempt from duties on their entry in 
the port and river of Manilla j but some of the 
first are subject to the most unjust of all exac- 
tions, that is, to an arbitrary tax and to the obli- 
gation of being retailed out on board the vessels 
in which they have been brought down, and de- 
liverable only to persons bearing a written or- 
der, signed by the sitting members of the munici- 
pality. Among this class of articles may be men- 
tioned the coco of Zebu, the wax and oil of 
Las Bisayas, which are rated as objects of the 
first jiecessity. 

With regard to the respective duties on the 
cargo annually dispatched by the merchants of 
Manilla to New Spain, the practice is tolerably 
well regulated. An extreme latitude is given 
to the moderate rates at which it is ordered to 
value the goods contained in the manifest, by 
which means these are frequently put down at 
only one half of their original prime cost; the 
c(Hnmission to frame the scale of valuations 
which is to be in force for five years, after 
which time it is renewed, being left to three 
merchants, and made subject to the revision 
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of the King's Attorney General and the ap- 
probation of the Governor j consequently, such 
being the nature of the tariff on which these 
operations are founded, the 33^, to which the 
royal duties amount on the 500,000 dollars sti- 
pulated in the permit, does not, in fact, affect the 
shipper beyond the rate of 15 per cent., in con- 
sequence of the great difference between the 
prime cost and valuation of the articles corres- 
ponding to the permit ; or, what is the same 
thiiig, between the 500,000 dollars nominal 
value, and 1,100,000, or 1,200,000 dollars, the 
real amount of the cargo in question. The most 
remarkable circumstance, howevdr, is, that the 
officers of the revenue in Acapulco collect the 
abovementioned 83j per cent, in absolute con- 
formity to the Manilla valuation, and not ac- 
cording to the value of th^ goods in America, 
and without any other formality than a compa- 
rison of the cargo with the ship's papers. In 
honour of truth, it ought to be further observed 
that, although the Manilla merchant by this 
means seeks to exempt himself from part of the 
enormous duties with which it has been at- 
tempted to paralyze the only commercial inter- 
course he carries on with New Spain, in every 
other respect connected with this operation, he 
acts in a sufficiently legal manner, and if at 
their return those vessels have been in the habit 
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of bringing" back near a million of dollars in a 
smuggled way, it must be acknowledged that it 
is the harshness of the law which compels the 
merchant to become a smuggler ; for, according 
to the strange regulation by which he is thwart- 
ed in the returns representing the proceeds of 
his outward operation, he must either bring the 
money to the Philippine Islands without having 
it declared on the ship's papers, or be obliged to 
leave the greatest part of it in the hands of 
others, subject to such contingencies as happen in 
trade. As long, therefore, as the present limita- > 
tions subsist, which only authorize returns equal 
to double the value of the outward-bound cargo, 
this species of contraband will inevitably con- 
tinue. The governors also, actuated by the 
principles of reason and natural justice, will, as 
they have hitherto done, wink at the infraction of 
the fiscal laws; a forbearance, in fact, indirectly 
beneficial to them, inasmuch as it eventually con- 
tributes to the general improvement of the co- 
lony. Indeed, without this species of judicious 
condescension, trade would soon stand still for the 
want of the necessary funds to carry it on*. 



* The public of this country were made acquainted with the 
existence of this singular trade by Commodore Anson's 
famous capture of the Acapulco ship, La Nuestra Senora de 
Covadonga, by the Centurion, having on board 1,313,843 
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We shall now proceed to notice another class 
of defects, in their operation of sufficient ina- 
portance to merit a particular consideration. It 
will readily be acknowledged that, in like man- 
ner as the good organization of Custom Houses 
is favourable to the progress of general com- 
merce, so nothing is more injurious to its growth 
and the enterprise of merchants, than any un- 

pieces of eight, 35,082 ounces of silver, cochineal, &c. From 
that time ap to the present it has continued on nearly the same 
footing ; but, of course, it is now thrown open by the re- 
establishment of the constitution. Acapnlco, the chief ship- 
ping-port of New Spain on the Pacific, is the finest harbour on 
that sea, being an immense basin, as it were hollowed out of 
rocks, and only open to the S. S. W. The country round is 
extrAnely sombre and romantic, the climate unhealthy, and 
the town contains no more than 4000 inhabitants, chiefly per* 
sons of colour; though the arrival of the galleon from Ma- 
nilla always brings there as many more strangers, who 
come to attend the fair then held. This ship usually left the 
Philippines about the middle of July or beginning of August, 
and the voyage to Acapulco generally lasted about three 
months. The N. W. and S. W. winds are the prevailing 
ones in that line of die Pacific, and the trade winds serve to 
return. The vessel usually touched at the Idand of Guam, 
one of the Marianas, to leave there the situado or yearly 
allowance of money from Mexico, for the payment of the 
troops, &c. to land supplies of woollens, and to obtain pro- 
visions. This is almost the only use Spain has hitherto made 
of this insular and seclude^ establishment, of which a descrip- 
tion has been i^ven in the Preliminary Discourse. — Tft. 
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certainty or arbitrary conduct in thef levying of 
duties to be paid by them. This arises out of 
the circumstance of every merchant, entering on 
a new speculation, being anxious to have, as the 
principal groundwork of his combinations, a per- 
fect knowledge of the exact amount of his dis- 
bursements, in order to be enabled to calculate 
the final result with some degree of certainty. 
Considered in this point of view, the system 
adopted in the islands is certainly deplorable, 
since it must be acknowledged that the princi- 
ples and common rules of all other commercial 
countries, are there unknown. For example; 
this.year a cargo arrives from China or Bengal, 
and the captain delivers in his manifest. The 
Custom-house surveyors then conunence the 
valuation of the goods of which his cargo is 
composed : I say they comimence, because it is a 
commcm case for them not to have finished the 
estimate of the scale and amount of correspond- 
ing duties, till after the expiration of two, four, 
and not unfrequently six m(mths. The rule they 
afiect to follow, in this valuation, is that of the 
prices current in the market, and in wder to 
ascertain what these are, they are seen going 
round inquiring in the shops of the Sangleyes, 
till at length, finding it useless to go in search 
of correct and concurrent data, in a place where 
there are neither brokers nor public aucti(ms. 
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they are forced to determine in an arbitrary i 
manner, and as the adage goes, always take good 
care to see their employers on the right side of 
the hedge. The grand work being ended, with 
all this form and prolixity, the sentence of the 
surveyors is irrevocable. The bondsman of the 
captain, who, in the meanwhile, has usually sold 
his cargo and departed with a fresh one for 
atiother destination, pays in the amount of the 
duties, thus regulated by law. 

The practical defects and injurious conse- \ 
quences of such a system as this, it would be 
unnecessary , to particularize. It would, how- 
ever, ^ be still less intolerable^ if, once put in 
force, it could serve the merchant as a guide in 
the valuations of his property for a determined 
number of successive years. What, however, 
renders this assessment more prejudicial, is, its 
instability and uncertainty, and the repetition 
of the same operation I have just described every 
year, and with every cargo that arrives ; but 
under distinct valuations, according to the re- 
ports or humour of the day. Besides these great • 
defects and irregularity, the Philippine Custom- 
house observes the singular praclice of not al- 
lowing the temporary landing of goods entered in . 
transitu and for re-exportation, as is done on the 
bonding system in all countries where exertions 
are made by those in authority for the extension 
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and improvetnent of commerce in every possibte 
way. Of coarse, much less will they consent 
to the drawback or return of any part of th# 
duties on goods entered ontwards, even thoagb 
they are still on board the very yessels in which 
they originally caine shipped. Beyond sdl doubt^ 
the wrongly understood severity of such a i^s* 
tern, has, and will, continue to prevent many 
vessels from frequenting the port of Manilla, and 
trying the market, unable to rely on the same* 
liberal treatment they can meet with in other 
places. 

MONO]?OLY OV THE BoKOA OR ARECA NuT. 

— The honga^ or areca-nut, is the fruit of a very 
hig^ palm-tree, not unlike the one that bears the 
date, and the nuts, similar to the latter, hang in 
great clusteri^ from below the protuberance of the 
leaves or branches^. Its figure and size resemble 



* The areca-palm (Areca Catechu of Linnasus), is a slender 
graceful tree, 30 or 40 feet high, producing fruit from the sixth 
year, and continuing to bear till after th^ twenty-fifth. Tht 
fruit is eaten in its unripe and ripe state, but generally in the 
Utter, when it assumes an orange colour. The exterior part is 
then a soft, spongy, and fibrous substance, and the interior a 
nut, resembling the nutmeg, though usually larger and harder. 
The tree thrives! at a greater distance from the sea than the 
usual class of palms, in elevated sitiiiations, and the plantations 
are highly 4>Vnamental. It yields two crops, or, on an ave* 
rage, 141bs. per annum. — Tju 
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m eoininon BUt, Imi sqU4, l&e the nutmeg, 
DiTidod mto sttaU pkceei^ it is jplacedi»ihe 9e»^ 

Ire of a smgjl bfeU made of the tender lieayes ^ the 

> 

iKgpo «r ^ri pej[>per9 lightly coyered with skoked 
ham, and thin compoaiftioli caBsAituteis^ the o&le^ 
brated hetdi of Asia^ of ^ a» it it here called^ the 
k/gfo, thfe hittfar diffiesriBg firedi that iiaedi* Ind^ 
loaaaubh oalj as it emubiiDs caidatnonuMa*. 



^ The usQ of the prepared arecd and Ketel is general in the 
]ttodikii Arciii^teibgD, as well as uhoiig several AsiSatit coiilS^ 
nental nations, who, it is thought, learnt it from the iritliiMiii]|f 
Aefoonitr^ Tie paop^n^ioii ii iqade fay i| qiiztiire ef areca 
^foh, th» pt^qgetit iM^d aromatic lea^es^of iif^ betel, a. speeioB of 
(^p^rrvjoe,, a sniall quantity of terra japomoa^ an. agreeaUe 
bitter astritfgent, and a small proportion of quick lime. Tl^s 
prejMiration h maisticated, a&d produ6e8 a dark colour on tho 
teeth and' gums, cbnsidered by the natrves a beauty. Tb4 
Hpiimiieir^ olr tinrrajif^iiiu^ ta hmA in. tfas iabttb, undLiatboaia 
exported to Java and China. It is derived from a plant, of 
which the leaves yield an inspissated juice, when boiled and 
Mlduded to a synijp. After being cooled^ it lii|rdeB% and' yAiea 
perlbetly dried and. solids is oitt in smaH oites, aadtinlbif 
elaiB usedttia mastioalory with the arecfetaalb 

I« in sittgi^nr tlka 'Bsruiriias hav^a planl^ usied'hy'temiia 
"^ same wirjs btt posMSsmg virtues whieii the prqpawd awch 
does not^ siiibe the tetter boasU ve other than naneotie ^oalilias. 
1 mean the mca or sHttroo^jem, a. plant deiified by the anctant 
V^rav^s^ anfd still us«d and held in iftie highest estimalioa^ 
^though under no moaopc^. Thr coea grows in what an 
tniM abb Yimgt^ ia the Qaeelaaa' lai^^aage, or k>t«nd haaad 
places, such as the declivities of the Aadsa Bioii|itains^.ii|s<^« 



Tte ifoyernMsnty anxious to derive advftiktag^ 
in aid and support of tke calo^y^ from the great 



southern exposure. This sliruh, which grows njne or tea fe^ 
high, alFordls leiaves after the second year, and the crop de- 
pend^ on the goodness of the sofl, abundant rains, cfeannessot 
1b» gto\Jlmd»t and the i^ia^oe of aa kisefit, called tife. Al* 

ii)oag)i it (Uniiera ^ty J9R^ a jf^h i^ if thrice coveNl with 
IfftTOli coDSjeqiienJtly, fumi^^ t^t nivi^bf^ qf c^ops, tj^ugh 
not equally plentiful. The lieayes are careGilly gath^d, $^, 
woon as on the inside they have asi^med a transparent green, 
«nd on the outside a ruddy colour. They, are then dried and 
pacioed up* In the eavly ttmen oi the Incas, the eoca was re« 
ieiTed for ihe worship and JM^lemnities ctf the gods, and the use 
only of those monarchs who boasted their immediate descent 
from them. No othef person was allowed to use it, unless hit 
heroic and distinguished serrices entitled him to share this ho« 
Doar with his sovereign, who frequently tiius rewarded merit* 
When the Spaniards anrived in Pern, the use had become ge« 
neeal, eren among the plebeians. The coca was also made 
Ae representative of value, and served the purposes of money. 
Of these leaves 400,000 baskets are now ai^nually produced 
in La Paz and other districts of Upper Peru, three parts of 
which ate gathered in the district of Chulumani. Lower Peru 
yields about d2,000 baskets, diiefiy grown in the district of 
P^caritambo. The usual value on the spot, is from G to 
8 dollars per basket, weighing 751bs. though the planters^ 
owing to distance and difficulties of conveyance, usually 
contract to d£iiver it at the mines, for dollars per arroba^ or 
25ibs. The use is similar to that made of the prepared areca 
in the East Indies, and hence some authors have ventured to 
deduce the common origin of the Peruvians. At present, the 
Indians weave small omansented bags or purses, which the/ 

1.2 
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ys6 the inhabiUmts make of the bu^Of n»nj 
years ago determined to establish the sale of the 
hongUf its principal ingredient^ into a monopoly , 
either by hiring the privilege out, or placing it 
under a plan of administration, in the fofm in 
which it now stands. Both schemes have been 
tried, but in neither way has this branch been 
made to yield more than 30,000 dollars ; indeed 
the annual proceeds usually have not exceeded 
25,000. In 1809, the total amount of sales was 

fill with coca and carry huDg to their girdles. In some pro- 
vinces, they use small calabashes filled with liQae, but the most 
usual method is, to form from the ashes of the qdnva stalk, a 
«pecie8 of millet, small cakes, called i/ipto, and this,, or lime, 
serves as an alkaline masticatory with the coco. To take.his 
quid, the Indian seats himself very composedly, although on 
a journey, or engaged in hard labour, pulls out his c^uspo, m 
bag, and leaf by leaf, puts the coca into his mouth, masticating 
and turning it round till it forms a ball, which he places in the 
comer of his mouth. He then takes a spoonful of limr' or a 
bite of his alkaline cake, to add to his quid.- The aatires 
usually chew five or six times a day, always when they begia 
work, or when tired« The coca is a bitter tonic, and its bal- 
samic virtues prevent the bad effects of the arsenic dust with 
which the air is charged in the interior of the mines ; indeed 
without this plant, the Indians would never be induced to 
work in them, and hence the miners are obliged to keep re- 
gular supplies. A great number of other curious facts and 
particulars will be found in a descriptive and historical ac- 
count of this plant, furnished by the translator to the last 
series of the Colonial Journal, — Ta. 



4896IO dollars, and deducting from this sum the 
prime cost and expences of administration, the 
nett profit in favour of the treasury was equal t6 
no more tlmn 27,078 dollars, or upwards of 125| 
per cent. In 1780, the privilege of selling the 
bonga was let out at public auction for the sum 
of 15,765 dollars, and this, compared with the 
present proceeds, clearly shews that, although 
the increase hfis not been^ adequate to that of the 
other branches of the revenue, it is far from hav- 
ing declined. It must nevertheless be confessed, 
that on the present footing on which it stands, 
the smallness of the proceeds is not worth the 
trouble required in the collection, and even if 
the amount were still greater, it could never' 
serve as An excuse for the oppression and violence 
to which this monopoly frequently gives rise. 

As the trees producing the honga are not con- 
fined to any particular grounds, and indistinctly' 
grow in all, the plan has been adopted of com- 
pelling the Indians to gather and bring in thc^ 
fruit, raised on their lands^ to the depot nearest 
the district in which they reside. There they- 
are paid from 2, 2|, Sand 3f rials per thousand,' 
according to the distance from which they come; 
and, in order to prevent frauds, the surveyors 
belonging to the revenue go out, at certain times 
of the year, to examine ihe honga plantation^, 
and the trees being counted, they estimate the 
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fruit, that is, oblige the4)roprietor to undertake 
to deliver in 200 ntits for each bearing tree, 
whether or not> hurricanes deteriorate or destroy 
the produce, or thieves plunder the plantations, 
M very frequently happens. In case deficiencies 
are {uroved against him, he is ccmipelled to pay 
for them in mcniey, at the rate of 26 rials per 
thousand, the {nrice at which the king sells tfaem 
in the monopoly-stores. Besides, the precsie 
conditiim of delivering in 200 sound banffa nuis^ 
according to the stipulaticms imposed upon him, 
presupposes the previous exclusion of all the 
injured or green ones; and although the Ordinary 
trees usually yield as many as 300 nuts each, 
great numbers are nevertheless spoiled. If, to 
the adverse accidents arising out of storms and 
robberies. We add the elBTects of the whims oir ill* 
humour of the receivers, it is not easy to imagine 
to what a length the injuries extend which be&l 
the man who has the folly or misfortune to be* 
come a planter of this article. 

On the other hand, aJsi in the conveyances ftom 
ibe minor to thd larger depdts, frauds are fre- 
quently committed, arid the heaping t^gibther of 
many millicms of nuts inevitably produces the 
fermentation and nq()iid putrefaction of a great 
number;of them, it consequently fallows that 1^ 
wast6 must be tm!merise$ ^ if it is determhded 
t»teU aU theftofi;kidin> willioiitaDy dittino* 
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l^oii iflr quality and , prioei the piubltt Briast fait 
Tery h$Alj serrtd and dif^leftfifid^ as m &et tod 
<»rteii happens* Bince thena£6re the hdbiik o£ 
using the huyo is ^till nioi^e preTaililig than that 
of tdbaceo, wheti 3iiitaUe siij^lies cannat he had 
\fi the menopolf^ stares, the ctoosuaiep naturally 
T!esorts to eontraband .channels^ althottgh ha en^. 
COiUileFs SQtae riskf and es^tends inoce miooey^ 
It is aIs^ Tery natnml that the desire of gam 
^KHild thus lead on and daily expose a numhev 
of meedy persons^ aipxioas by this means to sopf. 
port and teiiere the wants of thair families^ 
Returning, hoWiev»> to wha^ more inunediatel j. 
eoncenis the gMwer^ I do not know that the 
expressive genins of fiscal laws has> in an!^ 
country of llie ^obe, invented ame more re« 
finedly tyrannic, than to condemn a ttum, to i^ 
certain dcgiree at least, Mhu hitherto jbeen Ibe 
caae, to the panislunent of Tantalus ; for the laW 
ferbids the Indian to toodi the fruit of the true 
planted with his own hands^ anid which hilngs in 
tfioiptilig and bixinriant abundance roHpd lus 
hnDSUe dwellii^. 

it woold he easy for me te^enuiaerato ifmnf 
Other iQcofarettiences attending iiiis fartuorch of 
piibiic nKrenue, on the footing en which it .nolv 
stands, if what has already bete yaod did not 
aoffiee to point ovri^ the neo€|a% 49f changing "die 
syatoBi, aa long >i^ tlmie in a ut %a ait y age mvMf 
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that the treasury should gain more, and the 
king's subjects suffer less. The strong prejudices 
entertained against this source of revenue^ the 
inconsiderable sum it produces, and the compli- 
cated form of its organization, have in reality 
been sufficient motives to induce many to become 
(Strenuous advocates for the total abolition of the 
monopoly. I do not, however, on this account, 
see any reasons for altogether depriving the go- 
vernment of a productive resource, as this might 
soon be rendered, if it was placed under regu- 
lations less odious and more simple in themselves. 
I nevertheless agree, that the perfect .monopoly 
<yf the areca fruit, or honga^ is impracticable, till 
the trees, indiscriminately planted, are cut down, 
and, in the same way as the tobacco plantations, 
fresh and definite grounds are laid out for iti 
cultivation, on account of the revenue. I am 
fiirther aware that this measure is less practicable 
than the first; for, independent of all the other 
obstacles^ it would be necessary to wait till the 
new plantations yielded fruit, and also that the 
public should consent to refrain from masticating 
huyOf in the meanwhile, a pretension as mad as 
St would be to require that the eating of salt 
should be disp^ised with for a given number of 
years. But, what difiiculty would there be, for 
example, in the proprietors paying so much a 
year for each ioftjra tree^ to the district ma^ti 
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trate^ the g-orernor of the nearest town, or the- 
cabeza de BaUmgay, or chiefs of the clans into 
which the natives are divided, in the same man* 
ner as the Indian pays his tribute ? The only one 
I anticipate, is, 'that of fixing the amount, in 
such way that at the same time this resource is 
made to produce an increased income of some 
moment, it may act as a moderate tax on an in- 
definite jH*operty, the amount of which, aug- 
mented in the sale price, may be reimbursed to 
the proprietor by the great body of .consumers. 
It is not in fact easy to foresee or estimate, by 
any means of approximation, the alteration in 
the current price of the honga^ that would result 
from the indefinite freedom of its cultivation 
and sale, especially during the first years. Al- 
though, for this reason, it would be impossible 
to ascertain what proportion the impost on the 
tree would then bear with regard to the value of 
the fruit, the error that might accrue would be 
of little moment, as long as precautions were 
taken to adopt a very low rate of comparison, and 
a proportionably equitable one as the basis of 
taxation. Supposing then that the price of the 
honga should decline from 25 rials, at which it is 
now sold ini;he monopoly stores, to 15 rials per 
thousand, in the general market, and a tax of 
I jof a rial should be laid on each tree valued at 
200 bimga nuts, it is clear that this would be 
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equal to no more than 6i per cent. } or, vl^ is 
the same, the tax would be in tb^ proportion of 
T to 12 with the proceeds of each tree^ and the 
more the value of the friiit was raised, th^ more 
would the rate of contribution diminiidiu It 
ooght at the same time to be dbserved that, under 
the above estimate, that is, supposing* the price 
of the article to remain at 15 rials, the 8f per 
eent. at which rate the tax is regulated, would 
sot perhaps exceed five or six per cent, on a miore 
minute calculation j in the first place, because at 
the time of making out the returns oif the trees, 
those only ought to be set down which are in 
their full vigour, excluding such as throi^h the 
want or excess of age, only yield a small pro* 
portion of fruit ; and in the second, because in 
the numbei-8 registered, the trees would only be 
rated at 200 nuts, although it is well imown they 
usually yield 300, in order by this means the 
better to avoid all motives of complaint. In 
this point of view, and by adopting similar rules 
cf probability, it seems to me that the govern* 
ment would not risk much by an attonpt to 
change the present system into a tnX levied <m 
the tree itself, on a plan similar to the one above 
proposed ; more particularly by doing it in a 
temporary manner, and rendering it conxpletiriy 
subservient to the corrections subsequent exjpe- 
rience might suggest in this particubn 

3 
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The difficulty bdng> ih tbki nuimier, oir^r^ 
coite, with regard t» the prudent deterttiinittiofi 
of the rate at which the proprietor of ^e konga 
plantations ou^ht to contribute, let us now pro^ 
cded to estimate, by approximattoa, the luiuual 
sum that would thus be obtained. Ai^ however, 
this operation is unfortunately cotnplioated, and 
in great ineasure depends on the previous know- 
ledge of the total number of trees liable to th6 
lax proposed, details with which we are not at 
present prepared, it is impolsible to obmt at any 
very Accurate results. All that can be d6ne> {s> 
to endeavour to demonstrate, in general termi^ 
the great increase the revenue would experience 
by the adoption of the new (dan, and the real 
advantages resulting from it to the contributors 
themselves, ail which may be easily deduced 
houk the fdlowihg simple ca1<!fulation. 

Let us, in the first instance, suppose that the 
consuniers cf bm/o, in the whole of the islantls, 
do not exceed one million of persons, and thsrt; 
each one makes use erf three boftgas per day, 
this consumption, ^t the end of the year, would 
Aen amount to 1,095,000,000 nuts. We will 
next divide this fifotti by »U0, at which the pro- 
duct of each tree, one with another, is rated, 
and the result will be 5,475,000 trees. This 
Btimber being taxed at the rate of | of a rial, 
would leave the suta of 171,093 dollars, 6 rials. 
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and deducting therefrom the 25,000 dollars 
yielded by this branch under its present esta- 
blishmenty together with 5,133 dollars, equal to 
three per cent, paid to the district magistrates 
for the charges of collection, we should still 
have an annual increase in favour of the treasury, 
equal to 140,961 dollars, 6 rials. 
. It might perhaps be objected that, in this case, 
the proprietor, instead of receiving, as before, 
2i rials for every thousand bonffos, would have 
to disburse 1 J rial in the mere act of paying | of 
a rial for each tree; a circumstance which, at 
first sight, seems to produce a difference not of 
li but of 3i rials per thousand against him; 
though in reality far from this being the case, if 
we take into conside^tion the deficiencies the 
sworn receiver usually lays to his charge, the 
fruit he rejects, owing to its being green or 
rotten, and the many and expensive grievances 
he is exposed to in his capacity of grower, it will 
be seen that his disbursements under these heads 
frequently exceed the amount he in fact has to 
receive. If, in addition to this, we bear in mind 
that, on condition of seeing himself free from 
guards and a variety of insupportable restric- 
tions, constituting the very essence of a mono- 
poly, he would in all probability gladly pay much 
more than the tax in question, all the doubts 
arising on this point will entirely disappear. 
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finely, considered in its true lights we shall 
not find in the measure above described, any 
thing more than a very trifling discount required 
of the proprietor from the price at which he sells 
his homguy and which, as already noticed, ulti* 
mately ialls on the consumer 'alone. 
^ The moderate estimate L have just formed 
ought to inspire the more confidence, from its 
beuig well known that the use of the Inny^u 
general among the inhabitants of these islands. 
The calculation, as. it now stands, rests only on 
one million of consumers, for each of whom I 
have only put down three bongos per day, 
whereas it is customary to use much more ; fior 
have I taken into account the infinite number of 
nuts wasted after being converted into the buyo, 
a fact equally well known. Indeed, as the ob- 
ject proposed was no other than to prove the 
main part of my assertions, and I trust this is 
satisfactorily done, I have not deemed it neces- 
sary to include in the above calculation a greater 
number of minute circumstances, nor attempt 
to deduce more favourable results, which, with 
the scope before me, I was most assuredly war- 
ranted in doing. 

In a word, from the concurrence of the facts 
and reasons above adduced, the following pro- 
positions may, without any difiiculty, be laid 
down. First, that the increase of revenue pro- 
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Ai€0d by the refbrm in question^ would in a) 
probability, Mceed 150,000 dolkrs per annun | 
micon^ly, thai the io^iim would Mxm eompre* 
hendi and gladly cooseat to a chaBf e of this 
kind in the Modo of eontributing, of whi<^ the 
advantages wonld be appafent; thirdly^ thc^ 
the persons employed in the old esteb^bmentt 
fi&ight, with greater public utility, be allied to 
other purposes; and lastly, Idiat the eiril ma- 
gistrates would not be haraenied wKb so many 
etrifes and bwsuits,^ and so many mdaiichely 
Tietims of the monopoly and its offieers would 
ceese to drag a wretciied existence in tiie prisMS 
and jplaces of hard labour in these id(andsi 
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CHAP. V. 

Rewnue c&Minmd. — lAcence of Cechpits.'^In*. 
dlan TVihute^.^-^ SubaHem BrtLiikeke$.^-^IK$'* 
httrstmentSf and general Expences. 

LicEUCS OF CkioKPraa. — ^Tki» Waneh of th« 
ffivenae k hived cmt by the goveriimefit, and the 
lioe&ee k sejiav^tely set up a4 auelioa bx th« 
rospeptivQ pfrovineesu Its nature a(ik( r^ulatiQM 
are so well known, that they do not squire 9 
partiecAar description; the general obligations 
of the coatractoirs being the same as those in 
New Speun. Pe^hapfi the only difference ob* 
served in this puUlk exhibftim iathe Philippine 
Islands^ consists in i]ts greater simplicity^ awing 
to itn iM^ikig frequented oaly by the natives, the 
whites who are preset at thk kindcf dixersion, 
being very few, or indeed »ewe. - . - . ^^ 

The eoiDkpits* ve .open ttM^o day& in the week> 
and the renters of them ceeeiH/^eiialf ariaLfrom 
every person who.enter% be^id^&the extra price 
they (<(i&trge those w)io, occupy the bestjseats, the 
ownetw of the fighting coeks, for the spurs^stalls 
for the sale of huyjo^ refreshments, &c, Not- 
withstanding all this, and although cock-fighting 
k. 90 gdnetfsdafiid favettidte aa afofuseaaient among 
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these people, that the cock may justly be con- 
sidered as the distinctive emblem of the Philip- 
pine Indian, the annual proceeds of this branch 
are inconsiderable ; although it must be acknow- 
ledged that it has greatly increased since the 
year 1780, when it appears the licence was let 
at auction for no more than 14,000 dollars, owing 
no doubt to. the exclusive privilege of the con- 
tractors not having been extended to the pro- 
vinces, ^s was afterwards gradually done. 

The total sum paid to government by the 
renters of this branch, according to the auction 
returns in 1810, amounted to 40,141 dollars, in 
the following order. 

Province of Tondo 

— -— Cavite • . 

■ ' ' * La Laguna 



-^ La Pampanga 

— Bulacan 
-««- Batangas . 
-*- Pangasinan 

— Bataan 

— Iloilo . . 

— Ilocos • . 

— Tayabas . 

— Zebu . . 

— Albay . . 



18,501 

2,225 

2,005 

3,000 

6,900 

2,000 

1,200 

1,050 

1,600 

600 

400 

360 

300 



Dollars 40,141* 



* It is singular that the prodooa of this branch of rofanot 
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The causes to which the increase is chiefly to 
be attributed, that has taken place within the 
last 25 or 30 years, have already been pointed 
out,' and for this reason it would appear that, by 
adopting the same plan with regard to the four- 
teen remaining provinces, of which this captaincy 
general is composed, hitherto free from the 
imposition of this tax, an augmentation might 
be expected, proportionate to the population, 
their circumstances, and the greater or lesser 
taste for cock-fights prevailing among the re- 
spective inhabitants. At the commencement, no 
doubt, the rentals would be low^ and of course 
the prices at which the licences were let out, 
would be equally so; but the experience and 
profits derivable from this kind of enterprises, 
would not fail soon to excite the competition of 
contractors, and in this way add to the revenue 
of the government. This is so obvious, that I 
Qmnpt help suspecting attempts have, at some 
period or other, been made to introduce the 
establishment of this privilege, in some of the 
provinces above alluded to; at the same time I 



in the Philippine Islands, is nearly equal to that of New Spain, 
a coantry containing more than double the inhabitants, the 
entries at the treasury there being calculated at 45,000 dollars. 
This proves the greater partiality for this species of dirersion* 
-Te. 

M 
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am persuaded that, owing to the afFair not hav- 
ing been viewed in its proper light, seeking on 
the contrary to obtain an immediate and dis- 
proportionate result, the authorities have been 
too soon disheartened, and given up the project 
without a fair trial. All towns and districts 
murmur, and at first object to taxes, however 
light they may be ; but, at l^igth, if they are 
not excessive, the people become reconciled to 
them. The one here proposed is neither of this 
character, nor can it be deemed odious on account 
of its novelty. The Indians are well aware that 
their brethren in the other provinces are subject 
to it, and that in this nothing more is done than 
rendering the system uniform. I therefore see 
no i«as<»i why the establiid»ment <^ this branch 
of revenue should not be extended to all the 
p<»nts of the islands, at the eonunencement^ let 
it produce what it may, since constancy and 
time will bring things to the same general | 
level. j 

Indian Tributes. — ^The too great coBde- | 
scension and mistaken humanity of the govemr ' 
ment on the one hand, and the fraud and selfish^ 
ness of the provincial sub-delegates or collectors, 
on the other, have concurred to change a con- 
tribution, the most simple, into one of the most 
complicated branches of public administration. 
The first cause has been owing to a too general 
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acquiescence to receive the amount o£ tributes in 
the produce peculiar to each province, instead etf 
money; and the second, because as the above 
officers are the persons intrusted with the col- 
lection, v^henever the sale has held out to them 
any advantage, they have been in the habit of 
appro{Nriating the several articles to< thflmselves^, 
without allowing any benefit to the treasury. 
If the ]Hr08pective sales of the produce appear 
unfavourable, it is then forwarded on to the king's 
stores in Manilla, surcharged with freights, eic- 
posed' to many risks, and the value g^reatly 
diminished by vraste and many other causes. 
Ncf order or regularity being thus observed in 
this respect, and the sale of the produce trans^ 
mitted to the king's stores being regulatted by 
the greater or lesser abundance in the gisneral 
DMtrket, and a considerable stock besides left 
remaining, from one year to another,, and even- 
tually spoiled, it is almost impossible to form 
any exact estimate of this branch. If to these 
consplicated matters we add the radical videis 
arising out of the infidelity of the heads of dans^ 
the difiiculty of ascertaining the defects of the 
returns made out by them, the variations an^ 
nuaiHy occurring in the number of those ex- 
empted either through age or other legd,l moti vesv 
and above all, the frequently inevitable tardiness 
Wkh which the district magistrates send in their 

M 2 
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respective accounts, it will be readily acknow- 
ledged, that no department requires more zeal in 
its administration, and no one is more susceptible 
of all kinds of frauds, or attended with more 
difficulties. 

In this state of uncertainty, with regard to 
this particular branch, I have guided myself by 
the last general return of tributes, made out in the 
accountant-generars office, on the best and 'most 
recent data, and calculating indistinctly the 
whole value in money, I have deemed it proper 
afterwards to make a moderate deduction, on 
account of the differences above stated, and aris- 
ing' out of the collection of the tributes in kind, 
the expences of conveyance, shipwrecks, averages, 
and other causes already enumerated. That a 
complete view may be had of this subject, re- 
.ference inay also be made to the statement con- 
tained in Table, N". IX. 

In conformity to this calculation, the total 
proceeds of this branch of revenue amount to 
606,215 dollars, from which sum are deducted, 
in the primitive stages of the accounts, the 
amount of ecclesiastical stipends, the pay of the 
troops under the immediate orders of the chief 
district magistrates in their quality of war- 
captains, together with all other extraordinary 
expences incurred in the provinces by orders of 
the government, the remainder being afterwardi 
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forwarded to the king's treasury*. It ought, 
however, to be observed, that the above aggre- 
gate sum is more or less liable to deficiencies, 
according to the greater or lesser degree of 
puQctuality on the part of the sub-collectors in 
making up their accounts, and the solidity of 



* Humboldt rates the gross proceeds of the capitation- 
tax in New Spain, at 1,300,000 dollars, leaving 899,551 dol- 
lars nett amount, after deducting the expences belonging to 
this branch. In 1746, this did not exceed 650,000 dollars, a 
consoling proof that the Indian population has increased, and 
ciriliza^ion been extended. The following are the official 
returns of the Indians of Peru and amount of tributes paid by 
them, and will serve to form a comparison between three of the 
most interesting portions of the transmarine dominions of 
Spain. 

Indian men , 314,863 

Indian women . • • • • 304,327 

Total subject to tribute > • . • 61 9,190 

Exempt from infirmity, See. •••••.. 173,615 

Total Indians in Peru _ 792,805 

Amount of tributes received in 1795 885,586 dollars. 
Received' from the hospital 25,852 

911,438 
Deduct expences, pensions, &c. • • • • 374,052 

Nett amount 537,386 dollars. 

The coUection of this rate in Peru is managed by a Boards 
consisting of a president and five commissioners.— Tr. 
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their respective sureties ; the failures of this kind 
experienced by the revenue being" so frequent, 
that, accprding* to th^ returns of the accountant- 
general, those which occurred between the years 
1762 and 1809, were no less than 215,765 dollars, 
notwithstanding the great precautions at all 
times taken to prevent such considerable injuries, 
by every nleans compatible with the precarious 
tenure of property, possessed by both principals 
and sureties in this country. All the above cir- 
cumstances being therefore taken into due con» 
sideration, and the ordinary and extraordinary 
discounts made from the total amount of tributes, 
the real sum remaining, or the nett annual pro- 
ceeds of the above branch, have usually not been 
rated at more than 190 or 200,000 dollars; a 
sum respectively extremely small, and which 
possibly might be doubled, without the necessity 
of recurring to any other measure than a stand- 
ing order for the collecting of the tributes in 
money, as by this meansthe variety of expences 
and complications above enumerated, would be 
avoided, and the king's revenue no longer ex- 
posed to any other deficiencies than those arising 
out of the insolvency of thQ sub-collectors and 
their sureties, or casual risks, and the trifling 
charges paid for the (Conveyance of the money. 
If in opposition to this it should be alleged, that 
it would be advisable to except some of the pro* 
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vifices from this general rule, owing' to the 
advantage the government might derive from 
certain tributes being paid in kind, I do not 
hesitate to answer, that I see no reason whatever 
why this should be doue» because, if, for ex- 
ample, any quantity of rigging or saiUcloth is 
amiually required, it would be easy to obtain it 
either by early contracts, or by laying in the 
articles at the current market price. Indeed,' 
all supplies which do not rest on this footing, 
would be to defraud the Indian of the fruits of 
his industry, and in the final result this would 
be the same as requiring of him double or triple 
tribute, contrary to the spirit of the law, and 
which unfortunately is too frequently the case^ 
under the existing system. 

Considering this affair in another point of view, 
it would be easy for me to demonstrate, if it 
were necessary, the mistaken idea that the 
Indian is benefited by receiving in kind the 
amount of the tribute he has to pay, at the low 
prices marked in the tariff used as a standard^ 
by shewing the extortions and brokerage, if I 
may so term it, to which the practice gives rise 
on the part of the district collectors. It will, 
however, suffice to call the attention of my 
readers to the smallness of the sum, constituting^ 
the ordinary tribute, when i^educed, to money, 
in (Hrder for them to be convinced that it would 
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be superfluous, as well as hazardous, to attempt 
to point out* means by which this branch might 
be rendered more productive to the state, and at 1 
the same time less burdensome to the contribu- > 
tors, more particularly when the rate assessed 
does not exceed 10 rials per year, a s»m so small, 
that generally speaking, no family can be found 
unable to hoard it up, if they have any inclina- 
tion so to do. 

The prevailing error, however, in this reispect, 
I am confident arises out of a principle very 
different from the one to which it is usually 
attributed. The tributary Indian is, in fact, 
disposed to pay the quota assigned to him into 
the hands of the chief of his clan, in money, in 
preference to kind ; because, independent of the 
small value at which the articles in kind are 
rated in the tariff, he is then exposed to no ex- 
pences, as he now is for the conveyance of his 
produce and effects ; nor is he lid.ble to so many 
accidents. But as the chief of each clan has to 
deliver in his 40 or 50 tributes to the head ma- 
gistrate, who is answerable for those of the whole 
province, it is natural for him to endeavour to 
make his corresponding payments in some equi- 
valent affording him a profit ; at the same time 
the provincial magistrate, speculating* on a larger 
scale, on the produce arising out of his juris- 
diction, seeks to obtain from the government a 
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profitable commutation in kind for that Mrhich 
the original contributor would have preferred 
paying in money. In order the better to attain 
his purpose, he asserts, as a pretext, the impos- 
sibility of collecting in the tribute under another 
form,, alleging, moreover, the relief the Indian 
derives from this mode, whereas, if only duly ex- 
amined, such a pretence is founded on the 
avarice, rather than the humanity of the ma-' 
^istrate. 

Leaving to one side the defects attributable to 
the present mode of collection, and considering 
the tribute a^ it is in itself, the attentive ob- 
server must confess, that in no part of our Indies 
is this more moderate ; and indeed, it is evident 
that the laws generally relating to the natives of 
these islands, seem to distinguish them with a 
decided predilection above those of the various 
sections of America ^. 



* The rate of the capitation tax is not uniform in all the 
divisions of Spanish America, nor indeed, in all the provinces 
of the same viceroyalty. In 1601, Humboldt says, the Jndian 
paid Bi rials tribute, and 4 rials king's service ; in all about 
23 francs. It was afterwards reduced, and at present is about 
11 francs; but besides the Indian pays parochial rates, viz. 
10 francs for a baptism, SO for a certificate of marriage, and 32 
for burial expences. To the above 62 francs levied by the 
church, about 25 or 30 more, of j voluntary offerings, are to bo 
added. These are the jrates of New Spain. ~^Tji. 
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Tbe tribute, in its origin, was only 8 rials per 
hmilj; but the necessity of providing for the in* 
creased expenoes of the governnient, gave rise to 
this rate being afterwards raised to 10. The 
cast of the Sangley Mestizos pay double tribute, 
and theSangieyes contribute at the rate of 6 dol- 
lars per head. Besides this, all pay a yearly 
sum, applicable to the funds belonging to the 
community, and the above two casts pay 3 rials 
more, as a church rate, and under the name of 
the Sanctuary, the whole being in the following 
form. 



Entire Indian Tribute, 


Id. of Mestizos.* 


' Sangleyes. 


8 Rials, original tribute. 
Ij Rials, for expencea of troops. 
1 Rial of tytliesu 


16 Rials. 
3 
1 


6 Dollars each. 


10 Rials, amount of tribute. 
1 Id. community funds. 
3 Id. sanctuary rate. 


20RiAl8. 
1 Id. 
3ld. ' 


6 Dollars. 
6 Rials. 


14 Rials, total annual disbursement. 


24 Rials. 


6 Dols. 6 Rials. 



The males commence paying tribute at twenty 
years of age and the females at twenty-five, if 
before they hare not entered the matrimonial 
state, and in both the obligation ceases at the 
age of sixty. The chiefs of clans, or cahezas de 
barangai and their eldest sons, or in default of 
children, the person adopted in their stead, 
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that Uf an entire tribute and a half, are exempt 
from this tax, as a remuneration for the trouble 
and responsibility they may have in collecting in 
the 40 or 50 tributes, of which their respective 
clans are composed. Besides these the^e are va- 
rious other classes of exempted persons, such as 
soldiers who have served a certain number of 
years, those who have distinguished themselves 
in any particular manner in the improvement of 
industry or agriculture, and others who have re- 
ceived special certificates, on just and equitable 
grounds. On summing up the total number of 
exempted persons, on an average in the whole of 
the provinces, they will be found in the propor- 
tion of 50 to every 1000 entire tributes. 

The capitation-tax of the Sangleyes has usually 
beert attended with so many difficulties in its col- 
lection, owing to the facilities with which they 
absent or secrete themselves, and the many stra- 
tagems this cunning and artful race employ to 
elude the vigilance of the commissioners, that 
the government has at length found itself com- 
pelled to let out this branch, as was done in 
1809, when it was disposed of in the name of 
one of them for the moderate sum of 30,000 
dollars ; notwithstanding it is a generally re- 
ceived opinion, that the number of this descrip- 
tion of Chinese, constantly residing in the islands, 
is above 7000, which, at the rate of 6 dollars per 
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heady would mise this proportion of the tax as 
hi^h as 42,000 dollars. 

The Community funds belonging to each 
town, have, in conformity to the regulations 
under which they are administered, a special, 
or I might say, local application ; but collected 
together into one stock, as is now the case, and 
directly administered by the government, they 
produce a more general utility. The head town 
of the province A, for example, requires to re- 
build the public prison or town-hall, and its own 
private funds are not su&cient to defray the ex- 
pences of the work in question. In this case, 
therefore, the government gives orders for the 
other dependent towns to make up the deficiency 
by taking their proportions from the respective 
coffers, as all have an equal interest in the pro- 
posed object being carried into effect. The 
king's oflScers, in consequence thereof, draw the 
corresponding sums from these funds, the whole 
of which are under their immediate superinten- 
dence. And in-order that the surplus of this 
stock may not stand still, but obtain every 
possible increase in a country where the pre- 
mium given for money is excessive, when let out 
at a maritime risk, it is ordered that some part 
shall be appropriated in this way, and on the 
same terms as those observed by the .administra* 
tors of the charity funds belonging to the Mercy 
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establishment, and the third order of St. Francis, 
which is another of the great advantages of as- 
sembling this class of property. 

In consequence of this judicious regulation, 
and the success with which this measure has 
hitherto been attended, the Community fund 
has gone on increasing in such a way that, not- 
withstanding the sums drawn from it for the 
purpose of constructing causeways, bridges, and 
other municipal objects, at the commencement 
of 1810, the stock in hand amounted to no less 
than 200,000 dollars ; and it is natural to sup- 
pose when the outstanding premiums due shall 
hare been paid in, a considerable augmentation 
will take place. This branch, although not ex- 
actly comprehended in those which constitute 
the revenue of the government, has so obvious 
an analogy with that of tributes, that I have not 
deemed it any essential deviation from the order 
and method I have hitherto observed in this 
work, to introduce it in this place, as in itself it 
did not deserve to be classed under a distinct 
head. 

Notwithstanding the truth of what has been 
said with regard to the moderate rate of the 
tribute imposed on the Indian of the Philippine 
Islands, it would be extremely desirable if he 
could be altogether exonerated from a charge 
which he bears with great repugnance, by 
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head, would ra* X^ing adopted, indi- 

high as 42,00 ^ y^aivJikftt compensation- 

The Cor /J^^,^use the just mcMtiyes of ^ 

town, haT ^llff'J'^^, caused not only by the 

under v yj^j^/^tbe manner of its collection; 

^^ ' ^^^^ (^ ^^^^ ^^ P*** *^ those intrignes 

^^^ ^tp^\^ tke district magistrates^ commit^ 

"** J^^^0e of zealous c<41ectors of the kiqg's 

P ^^ ^ ^i the power of a multitude of subal- 

^^^ fgktitSf comprehended under the denomina- 

t^^^i chiefs of Indian clans, would then abo 

^^^to *^^ ground ; a power which, if now 

^ ' yed for the purpose of oppres8»ng and 



g^piing on the liberties of inferiors, might 

^e day or other be converted into an ia^iru- 

ment, dangerous and subversive of our pr^o»» 

^j^funce in the country. In the second place, if, 

^^sowg ^11 civilized >natioiis a capitation tiL3B is in 

itself odious, it must incontestably be much more 

so among those whose unlettered state, txr from 

allowing them to know that the social ocder re- 

i|uires a certain class of sacrifices for its better 

preservation, makes them attribute exactions of 

this kind to an abuse of superiority. Hence are 

they led to consider these restraia!ktsia»tbes3miv- 

bola of their own slavery and degradation,, as in 

fiaBct the natives in these islands have ample rea^ 

son»for doing, when the legal exemptioa of the 

whiter ifi considered, without any other appat'ent 
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viian the difference of colour, tndepen-r 
V of this, the substitute above alluded to would 
^e extremely expedient, inasmuch as it would 
greatly simplify the plan of administration, the 
accountant's department would be freed from 
the most painful part of its labours, and the 
distirict magistrates and sub-collectors would not 
so frequently be entangled in their accounts, 
and exposed to expensive and interminable law^ 
suits, as now so often happens. , 

The difficulty, however, of finding out this 
qocDpensation or substitute is matter of some con- 
sideration. On the one hand, if it was attempted 
to distribute the proceeds arising out of the 
triJMites on other branches, such as tobacco^ coun-* 
try wine, henga^ and custom house, it would, at 
first sight, appear possible, through the medium of 
an aloiost invisible augmentation in the respective 
sale {M'ices and in the king's duties, that this im- 
pwtant object might easily be attained ; but, on 
the other, it might be apprehended that the ad- 
ditional value jMit on the articles above-mention^ 
ed, would produce in their consumption a dimi*> 
nation equal to the difference in prices, in which 
case no advantage would be gained. The prac- 
ticalnlity of the operation, in my opinion, de- 
pends on the proportion in which the means of 
obtaining the articles in question respectively 
stand with the probability of their being con^ 
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sumed. I will explain myself. If, for exam- 
ple, the annual stock of tobacco laid in should 
be insufficient to itieet the . wants of the con- 
sumers, as constantly occurs, it is clear that this 
article, when monopolized, will bear a small 
iaugmentation of price, not only without any in- 
convenience or risk, but with the moral certa^in- 
ty of obtaining a positive increase of revenue, 
the necessary effect of the total consumption of 
the tobacco laid in and sold. But as this doe» 
not happen with the branch of country wines, of 
which the stock usually exceeds the demand, 
and as the hanga also is not susceptible of this 
improvement, owing to the small place it occu- 
pies among the other resources of the revenue, 
no other means are left than to add to the duties 
of export on silver, and of import on foreigfn 
merchandise, a per centage equivalent to the 
deficiency not laid on tobacco, unless it should 
be deemed more advisable to levy a sumptuary 
contribution on coaches, horses and servants, and 
especially on all kinds of edifices and houses 
built of stone and mortar, situated both within 
and without the capital. 

However this may be, whatever the king loses 
in revenue by the abolition of the Indian tributes, 
no doubt, could be made up by an appeal to 
other ways and means. It is well known that 
many of the Indian tribes refuse to become sub- 
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jects of the crown and object to enter into ge- 
neral society, on account of the odious idea they 
have formed of paying tribute j or, as they un- 
derstand it, the obligation of giving something 
for nothing, notwithstanding those who volun- 
tarily submit themselves to our laws, are exempt 
from tribute, and this charge falls only on their 
descendants. But of this they must either be 
ignorant, or they regret depriving their pos- 
terity of that independence in which they them- 
selves have been brought up, and thus transmit 
to them slavery as an inheritance. As soon, 
therefore, as a general exemption of this kind, 
without distinction of casts, should be made 
public, the Indians would quit their fastnesses 
and secluded places, and satisfied with the secu- 
rity offered to them,, would be seen coming down 
to the plains in search of the conveniences of 
civilized life, and all gradually \<rouid be re- 
duced to Christianity. Hence the increase of 
productions and their consumption, as well as 
the extension of agriculture, industry, and in- 
ternal commerce. The diminution of sniuggling 
tobacco would soon follow, progress would be 
made in the knowledge of the mines and natural 
laches of the country, and finally, greater facili- 
ties would present themselves in gradually car- 
rying into effect its entire conquest and ci-» 
viiization. 

N 
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Advantages of such great and extraordinary 
importance deserve to be seriously weighed, and 
to this valuable department of public administra* 
tion the early attention of those in authwity 
ought to be called. Let due enquiries be made, 
and soon shall we discover the substantial bene- 
fits which would be derived to the treasury 
Arom the adoption of this measure, as popular as 
it i» just, and also conformable to the enlightened 
and liberal* spirit of the times. In support of the 
preceding arguments, it ought fiirther to be ob« 
served, that when all the branches constituting 
the king's revenue are well organized, brought 
to their most productive state, and the public 
debt contracted under unforeseen exigencies paid 
off, as long as present circumstances do not vary, 
^n annual surplus of revenue, equal to more thto 
500,000 dollars, will be left; and as the pro- 
<^eeds of the particuhtr branch of tributes do not 
amount to this sum, it is evident their abolition 
hiay take place, not only without any derange^ 
tnent or onerous consequences to the administra- 
tion, but even without any deficiency being ex- 
perienced, or any necessity to recur to the trea- 
sury of New Spain for extraordinary aid. These 
reasons acquire still greater force when it is re* 
membered that, as things now are, all the 
branches of public revenue are in a progres- 
sively improving condition, and as the whole 



are still aftisceptible of a mack more prcduetiTe 
orgunizsttion, the annual surplus of receipts ^H 
rapfttty become greater, and consequently also, 
the necessity will diminisb of continuing' to bur- 
den this portion of his Majesty's dominions with 
contributions, in order to meet the expenses of 
their defence and preservation. 

Finally, well convinced of the advantageous 
results which, in every sense, would emanate 
from the revision and reforms proposed, I ab- 
stain from offering, in support of my ailments, 
a variety of other reflections which occur to me^ 
not to be too diffuse on thb subject ; trusting 
that the hints I have already tlnrown out will be 
more than sufficient to exdte an interest and 
promote a thoro»gh and io»partial invesftigation 
0f concerns, highly important to the future wel- 
fare and security of this colony » 

SVBALTURN Branches. — ^Bendes the six 
p re cedin g br a nc h es which constitute the chief 
mass of the publie revenue in these islaiids, there 
are sever al smaller ones of less consideration and 
amount; some having a direct application to 
\be general expences of the local government^ 
and the others, intended as remittenees^^to Spain; 
a distinction of little impcMrt and scarcely de- 
wrving of notice, since the object of the present 
sketch is to convey informatibn on a large scafo 
respecting the Hping's revenue in these iritaids. 

n2 
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As some of them, kowever, yield proceeds more 
regular than others, I have classed together the 
r^^ipts of the Pope*s Bolls, or Bulas de Cruzada^ 
playing-cards, tythes, stamps and gunpowder, 
under the head of Subaltern Branches, referripg, 
with regard to the rest, to the general statement 
already quoted and found in Table,. N**. VL 

In conformity to the returns with which I 
have been favoured from the public offices, these 
five branches produced, in the year 1809, 
45,090 dollars, 3 rials, in the following pro- 
portions. 

Sales. Expencet. Nett Proceeds. 



Pope's bulls 15,360 6 4422 2 10,988 4 

Playing cards 11,639 1 932 5 10,606 4 

Tythes - - 12,493 ' * - - - 12,498 

Stamps - - 4,467 4 321 4 4,146 

Gunpowder - 7,307 5 401 1 6,906 3 



Dollars 51,168 1 6077 6 45,090 3 



The scanty proceeds of the tythes will naturally 
Appear remarkable ; but it ought to be remem- 
bered that, besides their ordinary tribute, the 
natives pay half a rial under this denomination, 
without any distinction of persons, or any re- 
ference whatever to their respective means, the 
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total amount of which is already added to the 
tributes, and for this reason not repeated in this 
place* In addition also no tythes are levied^ 
except on lands belonging to Spaniards, churches^ 
regular clergy, ecclesiastical corporations, &c. 
and even then the articles of rice, wheat, pulse, 
indigo and sugar, are alone liable. The above 
branches are all in charge of administrators, 
and from this plan it certainly would be ad* 
visable to separate the tythes and farm them out 
at public auction, as was proposed by the king's 
officers of the treasury, in their rep6rt on this, 
as well as other points, concerning the revenue, 
and dated 24th October, 1792. From the nett 
proceeds of the gunpowder the expences of its 
jnanufsicture, confided to the commandant of ar* 
tillery, ought seemingly to be deducted; but, 
as they cannot be ascertained with any degree of 
certainty, and as besides they are comprehended 
in the general expences of that department, a 
separate deduction may be dispensed with. 

Disbursements and general Expences. 
— In order to form a correct idea of the annual 
amount of the expenditure incurred by the 
administration and defence of the Philippine 
Islands, it is not. necessary in this place to Ais- 
tinguish each itenr, separately ; or to enumerate 
them with their respective sums or particular de«- 
fiomiiiations, as will be found stated in .T«ble» 
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N*. X. Some genattl obseryations on this sab- 
ject ought, nevertlielessy to be made, with a vie^nsr 
to point out the reforms of which this important 
department of the pubiic revenue is susceptible. 

In the part relating to the interior administra* 
ticm or government, ample room is certainly left 
for that kind of economy arising out of the adop- 
tion of ageneralsystemylittlecomplicated; but it is 
besides indispensably necessary that, at the same 
time the work is simplified and useless hands 
dismissed, the salaries of those who remain 
should be proportionably increased, in order to 
stimulate them in the .due performance of their 
duties. It might also be found advisable to 
CTeate a small number of officers of a superior or« 
der, who would be enabled to eo-^pemte in the 
collection of the king's revenue, and the en- 
couragement of agriculture, commerce and navi- 
gation, in their respective departments. The ad- 
ditional charges in this respect cannot be of any 
great consequence ; although, in reality, by the 
receipts increasing Ihrougfa ihe impulse of an ad- 
ministrative order more perfect, and the ex- 
pences being always the same, the main object, 
so anxiously sought for in another way, would be 
thus attained. 

The reverse, however, faap{»ens with regard to 
the expences of defence, as I have called thraa, 
^ better to dirtinguidi them from those purely 
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relating' to the interior police or adoiiaistratiQii. 
Every sacrifice^ most assuredly, ought to s^^r 
smallp when the object is to pri^serve a country 
from falling into the hands of an enemy, and 
hence it ought not to excite surprise^ if, during 
the course of the last fifteen years, several millions 
of dollars have been expended in the Philip** 
pines, in order to shield them from so dreadful a 
misfortune. But the late memorable revolution 
in the Peninsula has given rise to so great a 
change in our political relations, and it is so exr 
tremely ipiprobable that these islands will be 
again exposed to the same danger and alarmf 
that the government may now, without any ap^ 
parent risk, dispense with a considerable part of 
the preparations, of defence^ at one time deemed 
indispensably necessary. A colony that hsun np 
lOther strong place to garrison than its capital, 
and on the loyalty of whose inhabitants there are 
sufficient motives to iiely, ought, in my opinion, 
to be considered as adequately provided against 
all ordinary occurrem^es in time of peai^e^ with 
the 4000 regulars, more or less, of all armsy the 
usual military establishment. In case any suik 
picions should arise of an ^rly rupture with 
the only power whose forces can inspire the go^ 
vemors of these islands with any kind of appre- 
hiensionS) m^ans will not be wanting to an ac- 
iive and provident minister, of giving proper ad«- 

4 
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vice, so as to allow sufficient time for the as^ 
sembling o^ the battalions of provincial militia 
and all the other necessary preparations of de« 
fence, before the enemy is in an attitude to effect 
an invasion of a country so far distant from his 
own possessions on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. Consequently, by disbanding the 
corps of provincial infantry, cavalry and ar- 
tillery, which continue uselessly to be kept on 
foot, an annual saving of from 220 to 250,000 
dollars would take place, an amount too great to 
be^expended, unless imperiously called for by the 
evident dread of a premeditated attack from an 
hostile quarter. 

The navy is another of the departments in 
which reforms may be introduced, of no small 
moment to the treasury. Of course, by the go- 
vernment merely dispensing with the policy of 
keeping in readiness two large ships to convey 
to Acapulco the cargos, for which the Manilla 
merchants enjoy an annual licence, and leaving 
to t;he liatter the fall liberty of following up their 
speculations on their own account and risk, in * 
vessels of their own, individually or with joint 
stock, a saving would result in favour of the 
crown equal to 140 or 150,000 dollars per annum, 
and without preventing the receipt in Acs^ulco 
of the customary duties of 160 or 166,000 dol- 
lars, corresponding to the said licences* This 
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will eyidently be the case, because as long as the 
large disposable funds of the charitable institu- 
tions are employed in maritime risks, and the 
private property of others is besides added to 
them, the amount of the operations undertaken 
by the merchants of the Philippines to New 
Spain, when divested of all restraint, will always 
exceed 500,000 dollars per annum. Nor is there 
now any iiirther occasion for the government to 
continue granting this species of gratuitous 
tutelage to a body of men possessed of ample 
means to manage their own affairs, and who de- 
mand the same degree of freedom, and only 
seek a protection similar to that enjoyed by 
their fellow-coUntrymen in other parts of the 
king's dominions. 

In case the above reform should be adopted, it 
might be deemed requisite for government to 
undertake the payment of some part of the 
charges under the existing order of things, de- 
frayed out of the freights to which the merchan- 
dise shipp>ed in the Acapulco traders is liable ; 
because, calculating this freight at the usual rate 
of 200 dollars for each three bales, or the taaount 
of one ticket, out of the one thousand con- 
stituting the entire cargo, and of which one half, 
or 100,000 dollars, more or less, is appropriated 
to the ecclesiastical chapter, municipality, of- 
ficers of the regular army (excluding captains 
and the other higher ranks) and the widows of 
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Spaniards, who in this case wbald be losers, id- 
dependent of the remaining 100,000 dollars, or 
500 tickets distributed among* the 200 persons 
having a right to ship to Acapulco, it would, at 
first sight, appear reasonable for the treasury, to 
indemnify the above description of persons by a 
compensation, equivalent to the privation they 
experience through the new arrangements of the 
government. But as the practice of abuses con- 
stitutes no law, and what is given through &- 
vour is different to that which is required by 
justice, there are no reasons whatever why the 
treasury should be bound to support the widows 
of private persons, from the mere circumstance 
of their deceased husbands having been Spa- 
niards ; more particularly if it is considered that, 
far from having acquired any special merit dur- 
ing their lifetime, most of them voluntarily left 
their native country for the purpose of increasing 
their fortunes, and others were banished from it, 
owing to their bad conduct. Neither can it be 
siadd that the municipality have a legal right, in 
the case befwe stated, to receive any equival^it 
for the value of their respective annual tickets, 
which, when disposed of, usually amount to 
al>out 20,000 dollars ; in the first place, because, 
it is well known that the eleven aldermens' seats, 
of whid]i that body is composed, seats which can 
i^her be sold or resigned, originally did not 
cost as much as 50,000 doUars» and clearly the 
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principal invested is out of all kind of proportion^ 
with the enormous premium or income claimed^ 
In the second place, although the above muni« 
cipsd situations were originally purchased with a 
view to obtain some advantages, these formerly 
were very different to what they are at present, 
when the great increase of shippers to Acapulco,. 
or in more plain terms, of purchasers of tickets 
competing to obtain them, has given to these 
permits a value more than triple to that they 
possessed thirty years ago. 

In order, therefore, to do away with all mo« 
tives of doubt and dispute, as well as for many 
other reasons of public utility, the best plan, in 
my opinion, would be, to return to each alderman 
his money, and the present municipal constitu- 
tion beini; dissolved, the number of members 
might be reduced to four, with their correspond- 
ing registrar, and like the two ordinary alcaldes^ 
elected every year without any other reward 
than the honour of presiding over and represent* 
ing their fellow-citizens*. Under this supppsi'- 

« The defective system here complained of, is now remedied 
by the r^staUishmeotof the Constitutioo. 3y the 310th and fol* 
lowing articles of the latter it is ordained, that every town con- 
taining 1000 souls, shall have a municipality, and the law 'iSf 
to determine the number of metnbers, according to the popula- 
tioa. The members aro to be elected by the towns and per* 
ptittal seats abolished. The month of December is the period 
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tion, the only classes entitled to a compensation, 
strictly speaking, would be the ecclesiastical 
chapter and the subaltern officers, whose re- 
spective pay and appointments are not in fact 
sufficient for the decency and expences of their 
rank in society. Of course it would then be 
necessary to grant them more adequate allow- 
ances, but, according to reasonable calculations, 
the sum total annually required would not ex- 
ceed 30,000 dollars; consequently/ the reform 
projected with regard to the Acapulco ships, 
would still eventually produce to the treasury a 
saving of from 60 to 70,000 dollars in the first 
year of its adoption, and of 110 to 120,000 in 
every succeeding one. 

It is, on the other hai\d, undeniable that, if 
the royal navy and cruising vessels, or those be- 
longing to the islands and under the immediate 
orders of the captain-general, were united into 
one department, and placed under one head, 
considerable economy would ensue, and all mo- 
tives of discord and emulation be moreover 



fixed for the elections, id which the residents have a vote, and 
the members and their officers elected, commence their fanc- 
flpns on the succeeding 1st of January, in each year. The 
uUudde or mayor, is to be changed every year, and the regidors^ 
or aldeitaen, in the proportion of one half also every year^ 
and to have a seat they must be thirty-five y^ars of age*— Tm 
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removed. Such would be the case, if the change 
was attended with no other circumstances than 
the consequent diminution of commanders, su- 
baltern officers, and clerks ; but it would be also 
proper, to unite the arsenals, and adopt a more 
general uniformity in the operations and de- 
pendences of this part of the public service. It 
is equally certain that, during peaceful times, 
the two schooners and sixty gun-boats, consti- 
tuting the number of the above-mentioned 
cruising vessels, would be in great measure use- 
less ; whilst in case of a rupture, they are not 
sufficient to protect the trade of these islands 
from the attacks of an enemy, notwithstanding 
they now cost the government considerable sums 
in repairs, &c. in order to keep them fit for 
service. The government ought therefore to 
gnard against this waste of public money, with- 
4)ut, however, neglecting the defence of tKe 
islands, objects which, in my opinion, might 
-easily be reconciled. Intelligent persons have 
judged, that by reducing the naval forces to two 
frigates, two whooners, and about a dozen of 
gun-boats, the essential wants of the colony 
would be duly answered, in ordinary times ; and 
some of the vessels might then be destined to 
pursue hydrographical labours in the Archipe- 
lago, which unfortunately are in a most back- 
ward state, whilst others could be sent on their 
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periodical cniisesr against the Moors. By tbift 
tkieatis, at least, the nary department wonld be 
greatly simplified, and cease t^ he oselesirfy bur- 
densome to the government. With regard to 
the superfluous gun-boats, it wonjd he expedient 
to distribute them gratuitously among the ma- 
rine proTinces and Bisayas Islands, on the only 
condition of their being always kept fit for 
service ; as, in one sense, the great expenees of 
maintaining them ivould be thus saved by the 
treasury, and, in another, the inhabitants of 
those portions of the coast would be in possessioa 
of meamr sufficiently powerful to repel the ag* 
gressions of the Moor9, who commit great ra- 
vages on their settlements. Finally, if besides 
the reforms of whfch the army and navy are 
susceptible, it h considered that the public worka^ 
such ss prisons^ schoob, bridges and eauBeways^ 
so expensive in other countricis, in the Philip- 
pines are constructed by the natives oft the raort 
reasonable termi9, out of the community funds; 
that there is no necessity to build fbrtificatiom, 
and maintain nun^erom garrisons; that the 
clergy, to whose zeal and powerful inAuence the 
pveservation at these iMands is chiefly due, cb not 
cost the treasury annually above 200,000 ddlars, 
and that the geograpliical situation of the colony 
in great measure irfiields it from the attadka of 
3;rtenial enemies, it will readily be c<mfesoed, 
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that a Vfise and firm government might under- 
take, iirithbut the dread of having to encounter 
any very great obstacles, an administrative sys- 
tem, in a general point qf view, infinitely more 
economical than the one hitherto followed; might 
be able to extirpate numerous abuses, and by 
calling forth the resources of the country, gra- 
dually raise it to a flourishing condition, and 
eause it hereafter to contribute largely to the 
ather wants of the crown. Hence was it that 
the distinguished voyager, La Peyrouse (Chap. 
15), contemplating theae islands with a pditical 
^#, did not hesitate to affirm, ^* that a powerful 
nation, possessed of no other colonies than the 
Philippine, that should succeed in establishing 
there a form of government best adapted to their 
ftdvatttageous circumfStances^ would justly dis^ 
regard all the other European establishments in 
Alrica and America/' 
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CHAP; VI. 

Of the civil Administration and Government of 
the Provinces. 

In our colonies, appointments and command, 
far from being sought as a means to obtain a 
good reputation, or as affording opportunities of 
contributing to public prosperity, are, it is too 
well known, only solicited with a view to amass 
wealth, and then retire for the purpose of en- 
joying it. Commercial pursuits being besides 
attended with so many advantages, that those 
only decline following them who are divested of 
money and friends; whilst the situations in the 
revenue are so few in number, compared with 
the many candidates who solicit them, that they 
are consequently well appointed, it follows that 
the excess left without occupation, besides being 
considerable, is generally composed of needy 
persons, and not the most suitable to exercise 
the delicate functions of collectors and magis- 
trates in the provinces. From this class never- 
theless the host of officers are usually taken who, 
under the name of collectors, surveyors and 
assessors of tributes, intervene in, or influence 
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the public admiaistration. Owing to the variety 
and great number of {persons emigrating to 
America, ample field, no doubt, is there left for 
selection, by which means the viceroys may 
frequently meet with- persons suitable and ade- 
quate to the above trusts, if prudent steps are 
duly taken ; but in this, respect the case is very 
different in the Philippines, where chance alone 
occasionally brings over an European Spaniard, 
unemployed or .friendless. In these remote 
islands also, more than in any other quarter, 
people seek^ to live in idleness, and, as much as 
possible, without working, or much trouble. As 
long as hopes are entertained of doing something 
in the Acapulco speculations, every other pursuit 
is viewed with indifference, and the office of 
district or provincial magistrate is only solicited' 
when all other resources have failed, or as a 
remedy against want. As the applicants for these 
situations are therefore not among the most select 
classes, it very frequently happens that th&y MX 
into extremely improper and unworthy hands. 

It is in fact common enough to see a hair*' 
dresser or a lackey converted into a governor ; a 
sailor or a deserter, transformed into a-t district 
magistrate, collector, or military conmiander of 
a populous province, without any other counsellor 
than his own crude understanding, or any other 
guide than his passions. Sudi a metamorphosis 
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'm>uld excite laughter in a comedy or farce; 
but, realized in the theatre of human life, it 
must give rise to sensation's of a very different 
nature. Who is there that does not feel horror- 
struck, and tremble for the innocent, when he 
sees a being of this kind transferred from the 
yard-arm to the seat of justice, deciding, in the 
first instance, on the honour, lives, and property 
of a hundred thousand persons, and haughtily 
exacting tiie homage and incense of the spiritual 
ministers of the tiowns under his jurisdiction, as 
weltasof l^e parish curates, respectable for their 
acquirements and benevolence, and who, in their 
own native places, would possibly have rejected as 
a servant the very man whom in the Philippines 
they* are compelled- to court and obey as a 
sovereign. 

In vain do the laws ordain that such offices 
shall not be given away to attendants on go- 
vemors'smd members of the high' court of justice, 
for under pretext of the scarcity of Europeans 
experienced' in the colony, means are found tc 
elud^ the statute, by converting this plea into an 
exception in. favour of this description of peN 
sonsi By such important offices being filled' in* 
this manner, it is- easy to conceive the various 
Jbardships to which many of the^ provinces and' 
districts are exjposed ; npr can any amelioration 
be expected^ as long as this plan is persisted' in. 
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and the excesses of the parties go without pu- 
nishment. 

Independent, however, of the serious injuipifes 
and great errors persons of the class above de- 
scribed cannot fail to commit in the exercise of 
their functions, purely judicial, the consequences 
are still more lamentable of their inoridinate 
avarice, and the tacit permission to satisfy it, 
g^ranted to them by the govenmient, under the 
specious title of a licence td trade. Hence may 
it be affirmed, that the first of the evil^, and the 
One the Indian more immediately feels, is occa- 
sioited by the very, person the law has destined ^ 
for his relief and protection. In a word, he 
experiences injuries from the civil magistrates 
presiding over th^ ' provinces, who, at the sam^ 
time, are the natural' enemie's of the inhabitants, 
and the real oppressors of their industry. 

It is a known and melancholy fact that, far 
from promoting the felicity of the provinces 
intrusted to their dare, the magistrates aittend to 
nothing else bdt their' oWn' fortunes afnd personal 
interests; ntif do* they hesitate a^ to the means 
% which their' object is to be' iattaitied. Scarcely 
are they seated iii the place of authority, wheii 
the'y becoiiiie tlie chief consuuiers, purchasers^ 
and exporters of ^ every thing produced 'and nia- 
nirfactured witHiiii the distj*icts under' thei^ 
cdiitimiahd, tlms' converting their licence to trkde 

02 
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into a positive monopoly. In all lucrative spe- 
culations the magistrate seeks to have the largest 
share ; in all his enterprises he calls in the forced 
aid of his subjects, and if he dei^s to remunerate 
their labour, at most it is only on the same terms 
as if they had been working on account of the 
king. These unhappy people bring in .their 
produce and coarse manufactures to the very 
person who, directly or indirectly, is to fix upon 
them an arbitrary value. To offer such and 
such a price for the articles, is the same as to say, 
another bidding shall not be made. To insi- 
nuate, is to command — ^the Indian is not allowed 
to hesitate, he must either please the magistrate, 
or submit to his persecutions. Being besides 
free from all competition in the prosecution of 
his traffic, since he is fre>q[uently the only Spa- 
niard resident in the province, the magistrate 
therein acts with unbounded sway, without 
dread, and almost without risk, of his tyranny 
ever being denounced to the superior tribunals. 

In order, however, that a more correct idea 
may be formed of the iniquitous conduct of many 
of these public functionaries, it is necessary to 
lay open some part of their irregular dealings, 
in the collection of the Indian tributes. It is 
welt known that the government, > anxious to 
conciliate the interests of the tributary classes 
with those of the revenue, frequently commutes 
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the pecuniary capitation tax into an obligation 
to pay the amount in produce or manufactures. 
A season comes when, owing to the failure of the 
crops, the productions hare risen to an excessive 
price, and consequently infinitely above the or- 
dinary rates affixed by law, which are generally 
the lowest, and the Indians, unable to keep their 
bargains without considerable injury or endan- 
gering the subsistence of their numerous fami- 
lies, implore the favour of the magistrate, peti^ 
tionipg him to lay their calamitous situation 
before the superior government, in order to have 
the payment of their tribute in kind remitted, 
and offering to pay it in money. This is the 
precise moment when, as his own profits depend 
on the misery of the province under his com*- 
mand, he endeavours to misuse the accidental 
power with which he is invested. Hence it 
happens that, instead of acting as a beneficent 
mediator, and supporting the just solicitations 
of the natives, he at fir^t disregards their peti- 
tion, and then all at once transforming himself 
into a zealous collector, issues his notifications, 
sends his satellites into the very fields to seize on 
the produce, and in a most inexorable manner 
insists on collecting, till necessity compels him 
to suspend the measure. The principal object 
being attained, that is, having now become 
lAutev of tb« gleanings and scanty crops of his 
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bereft subjects, on a sadden his disposition 
changes, he is moyed to pity, and in the most 
pathetic language describes to the government 
the ravages done to the plantations by the hur- 
ricanes, and the utter impossibility of collecting 
in the tributes that year in kind. On such a 
remonstrance, he easily obtains permission to 
change the standing order, and proceeding on to 
collect in some of the remaining tributes in 
money, merely to save appearances, with perfect 
impunity he puts the finishing stroke to the 
wicked act he had commenced, by applying to 
l^^mself all the produce his collectors had ga- 
thered in, and places to the credit of the treasury 
the total amount of the tributes, corresponding 
to his jjarisdiction, in money. 

Supposing, for example, that this has happened 
ip the province of Antique, where the payment 
of the capitation-t^x generally takes place in 
iinhusked rice, rated at two rials per cavan, and, 
through the effects of a bad season, tliii^ article 
should rise as high as 10 or 12 rials. It is clear 
that the magistrate, by accounting for the tri- 
butes with the revenue office in money, and 
collecting them in kind at the rate fixed by law/ 
would by the sales gain a profit of 4 or 500 per 
cent. ; at the same time the Indian, by the mere 
circutiQstance of then paying in kind, would h^je 
paid the tribute corresponding to fiye pr sit yew* 
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in a sing'leohe, withont, on that aconant, having; 
freed himself frwn the same charge in the fol- 
lowing seasons. 

When such extortionate acts as these are prac*' 
iisedy to what lengths may it not be expected 
the other excesses and abases of authority are 
carried ? To the above it ought nioreover to be 
added, that the provincial magistrates have no 
lieutenants, and are unprovided with any other 
auxiliaries in tbe administration of justice, ex- 
cept' an accompanying witness and an Indian 
director; that the scrutinies of their accounts,* 
to which they formerly were subject, are now 
abolished, and, in short, that they have no check 
upon them, or indeed any other persons to bear 
testimony to their irregularities, except the 
friendless and miserable victims of their despo- 
tism and avarice. 

Notwithstanding, however, what is above 
stated, it sometimes happens that a magistrate 
is to be met with, distinguished from the rest 
by his prudence and good conduct ; but this is a 
miracle, for by the very circumstance of his being 
allowed full latitude to trade, he is placed in a 
situation to abuse the wide powers confided to 
him, and preferably to attend to his own per- 
sonal interests ; in fact, if the principle is in 
itself defective, it must naturally be^expected the 
consequences will be equaHy baneful. The la- 
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mentable abuses here noticed are bat too trae^ as 
well as many others passed over in silence ; and 
the worst of all is, that there is no hope of reme- 
dying them thoroughly, unless the present system 
of interior administration is altogether changed. 
In vain would it be to allege the possibility of 
removing the evil by the timely and energetic 
interposition of the protector of the Ilidians ; for 
although this office is in itself highly respects- 
able, it cannot in any way reach the multitude 
of excesses committed, and much less prevent 
them; not only because the minister who ex- 
ercises it resides in the city, where complaints 
are seldom brought in, unless they come through 
the channel of the parish curates; but also on 
account of the difficulty of fully establishing the 
charges against the magfistrates, in the way the 
natives are at present depressed by fear and 
threats, as well as restrained by the sub^gover- 
nors and other inferior officers of justice, who, 
being dependent upon, and holding their situa- 
tions from the magistrates, are interested in their 
monopolies and extortionate act$ being kept 
from public view. 

If therefore it is not possible entirely to era- 
dicate the vices under which the interior admi- 
nistration of these islands labours, owing to the 
difficulty of finding persons possessed of the 
necessary virtues and talents to govern, in an 
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upright and ' judicious manner, let us at least 
prevent the eyils^ arising out of the too great 
condescension of our own laws. In the infancy 
of colonies, it has been the maxim of all go* 
vemments to encourage the emigration and 
settlement of inhabitants from the mother-coun- 
try, without paying much attention to the means 
by which this was to be done. It was not to be 
wondered at, for reasons of state, that defects 
were overlooked which, at such periods, were 
even deemed necessary. Hence that relaxation 
in the laws in favour of those who, quitting 
their native land, carried over with them to 
strange countries their property and acquire* 
ments. Hence, no doubt, also are derived the 
full powers granted to those who took in charge 
the subjection and administration of the new 
provinces, in order that they might govern, and 
at the' same time carry on their traffic with the 
natives, notwithstanding the manifest incompa- 
tibility of the two occupations; or rather, the 
certainty that ought to have been foreseen that 
public duties would generally be postponed, 
when placed in competition with private inte- 
rests, and the anxious desire of acquiring wealth. 
Subsequently, that has happened which was, 
in fact, to be dreaded, viz. what at first was 
tolerated as a necessary evil, sanctioned by the 
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lapse of time, has at length become a legitimate 
-righty or rather a compensation for the supposed 
trouble attached to the fulfilment of the duties 
of civil magistrates ; whilst they, as already ob- 
served, think of nothing but themselves, and 
undergo no other trouble or inconvenience than 
usually fall to the lot of any other private mer- 
chant. In the Philippines, at lea^t, many years 
having elapsed since the natives peaceably sub- 
mitted to the dominion of the king, every motive 
has ceased that could formerly and in a certain 
degree, justify the indulgence so much abused, 
at the same time that no plausible pretext what- 
pver exists for its further continuation. 

Although hitherto the number of whites, com* 
pared to that of the people of colour, has not 
been great, as the whole of the provincial ma- 
gistracies, coUectorships, and subaltern govern- 
ments, do not exceed 27, th^ scarcity of Spaniards 
ought not to he alleged as a sufficient reason ; 
nor can it be doubted these situations might at 
any time be properly filled, if the persons on 
.whom the choice should fall were only certain of 
living with decency and in a suitable manner, 
without being carried away with the flattering 
hopes of withdrawing from office, with 10, 20, 
l^nd 0ven as high as 50,000 dollars of property, 
s^x^ hw heretofore been the case, but satisfied with 
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a due and equivalent salary they might receive 
as a reward for the public services they per«< 
form. ' 

I do not therefore see why the government 
should hesitate in resolving to put a stop to evils 
which the people of the Philippines have not 
ceased to deplore, from the time of the conquest, 
by proscribing, under the most jsevere penalties, 
the power of trading, as now exercised by the 
provincial mafgistrates. The time is ccHne when 
this struggle between duty and sordid interest 
ought to end; and reason, as well as enlightened 
policy, demand that in this respect our legislajtioa 
should be reformed, in order that the mietce of 
justice, instead of being prostituted in search of 
lucre, may henceforwards be wholly employed 
in the support of equity, and the protection of 
society. 

The only objection which, at first sight, qaight 
be started against the suggestions here thrown 
out, is the increased expence which would f;^ll 
oh the treasury, owing to the n^cessity of apr 
prc^riating competent sa1ariei$ for the interior 
magistrates under the new order of things. Iqt 
dependent, however, of the f^pi. that the rapi4 
improveipents %he provinces mnst assume, %n 
every point of view, wopld superabundantly 
m^ke up this trifling difference } ye^; supposing 
th^ sacrifice w^r^ grc^tuitqusi apd ^ven pf soim 
4 
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moment, it ought not, on that account, to be 
omitted, since there is no public object mare 
important to the sovereign himself, than to make 
the necessary provision for the decorum of the 
magistracy, the due administration of justice^ 
and the maintenance of good order among his 
subjects. 

The position being established, that a number 
of whites more than sufficient might be obtained, 
eligible and fit to perform the duties of civil, 
magistrates, which they would be induced to 
undertake, if adequate terms were only proposed, 
it would seem that no ill consequences might be 
expected from at once assimilating the regula- 
tions of these provincial judicatures to those of 
the corregimientoSy or- mayoralties of towns in 
Spain, or in making out an express statute, on a 
triple scale, for three classes of magistrates, 
granting to them emoluments equivalent to the 
greater or lesser extent of the respective juris- 
dictions. As far as regards the pay, it ought to 
be so arranged asf to act as a sufficient stimulus 
to induce European colonists to embrace this 
career, in a fixed and permanent way, which 
hitherto they have only resorted to as a five 
years' speculation. Conformably to this sug- 
gestion, and owing to the lesser value attached 
to money in India, compared with Europe, on 
account of the greater abundance of the neces* 
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saries of life, I am of opinion that it would be 
expedient to affix an annual allowance of 2000 
dollars to each of the appointments of the six 
principal and most populous provinces; iSOO 
for the next in importance, and for the 12 or 13 
remaining, at the rate of 1000 dollars each; 
leaving to the candidates the option of rising 
according to their length of services and good 
conduct, from the lowest to the highest, as is the 
case in Spain. 

The first part of the plan above pointed out 
embraces two* objects. The one is to prevent the 
provincial magistrates from carrying on traffic, 
thus depriving them of every pretext to defraud 
. the natives of what is their own ; and the other, 
to form, in the course of a few years, a class of 
men hitherto unknown in the Philippine Islands, 
who, taught by practice, may be enabled to 
govern the province in a more correct and re- 
gular manner, and acquire more extended know- 
ledge, especially in the judicial proceedings of 
the first instance, which, owing to this defect, 
frequently compel the litigants to incur useless 
expences, and greatly embarrass the ordinary 
course of justice. Although the second part at 
first seems to involve an increased expence of 
96 or 37,000 dollars annually, when well con* 
s^dered, this sum will be found not to exceed 
20,000, because it will be necessary to deduct 
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from the above estimate the amount of three per 
cent, uttder the existing regulations, allowed to 
the niagistrates for tfh^ collection of the Indian 
tributes, in th^ir character of sub-dblegates, ge- 
nerally Amounting to 16 or 17,000 dollars; 
besides only t)aking into account such real and 
effective disbursements or extraordinary ex- 
pences, as in fact they may legally have incurred 
in the performance of their duties. 

Should it however be deemed expedient, from 
causes just in their nature, hereafter to exonerate 
the natives from the obligation of paying tri- 
butes, by which means the amount deducted for 
the three per cent, comitiission could not then be 
brought itito account, let me be allowed to ask, 
what enlightened government would hesitate 
subiiiitting tb an additional expence of so trifling 
aU' import^' in exchange for beholding more than 
two millions of men for ever freed from the 
extortionate acts of their old magistrates; and, 
through the effects of new regulations, the latter 
cori verted into real fathers of the people over 
whdrti they are placed? How different would' 
then be the aspect these fine proViiices would 
prits^tit to the eyes of the philosophical observed ?* 
vi^o lit^Odldr in that case, be able to calculate? to' 
whaitafti 'extent the progress of ' agriculture and 
industry iti these islands might be carried? 

Nisvieirtheleiss, I do not wi^h to ihsitroiat^ that 
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by the better organization of the provincial go- 
vernments, the present irregularities and abuses 
of authority would entirely cease ; because I am 
aware, more especially in the Indies, that the 
persons who hold public situations usually have 
too exaggerated ideas of their own personal 
importance, and easily mistake the gratification 
of their own whims for firmness of eharaoter, 
and the necessity of causing themselves to be 
respected^. Still it is an incontestable fact that, 
by removing the chief temptation, and rescind- 
ing altogether the licence to tradie, the just 
compkints preferred by the Indian against the 
Spaniard would cease ; the motives of tho$« con- 
tinual disputes which arise between the magis- 
trates and the ministers of the gospel exiercising 
their functions in the same provinces, and the 
. zealous defenders of the rights of their parishion- 



* This defect is also remedied by the Constitution. By the 
3^4th and following articles of the latter it is ordained, that 
the political government of the provinces is to reside in a su- 
perior chief named by the king, and a deputation. The latter 
is elected by the district electors, the day after they have 
named the deputies to the Cortes, and half changed every 
year. The superior, or political ehief, presides over this de-. 
putation, assisted by the intendant of the province. This 
body levies the contributions, taxes, &c. and watches over their 
distribution. In short, they superintend the civil administra- 
tion of the province. — Tr. 
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ersy would be removed, and the inhabitants of 
Manilla, extending^ their mercointile operations 
to the interior, withont the dread of seeing them 
obstructed through the powerful eompetition of 
the magistrates in authority there, would be 
indited to settle in or connect themselves With 
the provinces, and thus diffuse their knowledge, 
activity and money among the inhabitants, the 
true means of encouraging the whole. 
. What has already been said will suffice to con- 
vince the lover of truth and the friend of general 
prosperity, how urgent it is to introduce, as early 
as possible, the reform proposed into the interior 
administration of this important, although neg* 
lected colony; and it is to be hoped that the 
government, guided by these same sentiments, 
will not be led away by those narrow-minded 
people, who predict danger from every thing , 
that is new; but, after due and mature deli- 
beration, resolve to adopt a measure dictated by 
reason, and at the same time conformable to the 
best interests of the state. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Of the Spiritual Administration. 

Of little avail would have been the valour 
and constancy with which Legaspi and his wor- 
thy companions overcame the natives of these 
islands, if the apostolic zeal of the missionaries 
had not seconded their exertions, and aided to 
consolidate the enterprise. The latter were the 
real conquerors; they who, without any other 
arms than their virtues, gained over the good 
will of the islanders, caused the Spanish name 
to be beloved, and g^ve to the king, as it were 
by a miracle, two caillions more of submissive 
and Christian subjects. These were the legis- 
lators of the barbarous hordes who inhabited the 
islands of this immense Archipelago, realizing, 
by their mild persuasion, the allegorical prodi- 
gies of Amphion and Orpheus*. 

♦ Whatever may have been the defects of the Jesuits, in 
other respects, much is due to their zeal and labours in the 
civilization of South America, more particularly in Paraguay 
and other countries situated between Buenos Ayres and Peru. 
With heroic courage, they formed the plan of settling among 
the most distant and secluded Indians, as the only ineans of 

P 
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As the means the missionaries called in to their 
aid, in order to reduce and civilize the Indians, 



effecting their purpose, and about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury carried their scheme into execution. The missionaries 
^ent forth among men who were then Ijving dispersed in the 
wilds, at war with each other, devouring their prisoners, and 
exercising acts of the most horrid vengeance. The first thing 
they taught them was to check their wandering and unsettled 
habits, by bringing them into society. They were then in- 
s^ucted to build dwellings with some order and symmetry ; 
they became more tractable, and their numbers increased. At 
first, they were surprised and alarmed at the novelty of the 
doctrines laid before them ; but, by persuasion and example, 
gradually lost their fierceness, and learnt how to live in peace. 
Enabled to make a contrast between their new state and the 
brutish life they had been accustomed to lead, the effect waa 
&vourable. They were induced to lay up provision of ne- 
cessaries, and felt the advantages of being no longer dependent 
on precarious supplies. Thus was the foundation of agriculture 
laid among them, and besides being made acquainted with 
other serviceable grains, roots, &c. before unknown to them, 
they were also taught to appropriate those they previously 
possessed to other uses. In their illness, they were attended 
and relieved, and by degrees a feeling of gratitude succeeded 
to confidence. After numerous hardships and dangers, the 
greatest part of the interior country, above alluded to, was 
converted and civilized, without any other instruments than 
missionaries, as may be more particularly seen in Muratori's 
" Relation of the Missions of Paraguay," and this has been 
the plan uniformly adopted by Spain in. the whole of her trans- 
marine dominions, and it has always been found more efficient 
than the presence of large armies. The extraordinary success 
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were preaching and other spiritual labours, and, 
although scattered about and acting separately, 
they were still subject to the authority of their 
prelates, who, like so many chiefs, directed the 
grand work of conversion, the government pri-^ • 
mitively established in these colonies must ne- 
cessarily have partaken greatly of the theocra*- 
tical order, and beyond doubt it continued to be 
so, till, by the lapse of time, the number of 
colonists increased, as well as the effective 
strengfth of the royal authority, so as to render 
the governing system uniform with that esta- 
blished in the other ultramarine dominions of 
Spain. 

This is also deduced from the fragments still 
remaining of the first constitution, or mode of 
government introduced in the Batanes Islands 
and missions of Cagayan, administered by the 
Dominican friars, in a spiritual and temporal 
manner ; as well as from what may frequently 
be observed in the other provinces, by any one 
who bestows the smallest attention. Although 
the ciril magistracies have since been regulated, 
and their respective attributes determined with 



which atteoded the efforts of St. Francis Xavier, the apostle of 
the Indies, would exceed belief, if they were not authehlically 
recorded, and the happy effects acknofwledged by our own 
▼oyagers at the present day. — Tr. 

P 2 
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due precision 9 it has not hitherto been possible, 
notwithstanding the pains taken to make the 
contrary appear, to do without the personal 
authority and influence the parish curates possess 
over their flocks. The government has, in fact, 
constantly been obligated to avail themselves of 
this aid, as the most powerful instrument to 
insure respect and a due subordination, in such 
manner that, although the parish curates are not 
at present equally authorized to interfere in the 
civil administration, in point of fact, they are 
themselves the real administrators. 

It happens that, as the parish curate is the 
consoler of the afilicted, the peacemiaker of fa- 
milies, the promoter of useful ideas, the preacher 
and example of every thing good; as in him 
liberality is seen to shine, and the Indians be- 
hold him alone in the midst of them, without 
relatives, without trafiic, and always busied in 
their care and improvement, they become ac- 
customed to live satisfied and contented under 
his paternal direction, and deliver up to him the 
whole of their confidence. In this way rendered 
the master of their washes, nothing is done with- 
out the advice, or rather consent, of the curate. 
The subaltern governor, on receiving an order 
from the superior magistrate, before he takes 
any step, goes to the minister to obtain his 
sauction, and it is he in facf^who tacitly gives 
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the mandate for execution, or prevents its being 
carried into effect. As the father of his flock, 
he arranges, or directs, the lawsuits of his pa- 
rishioners; it is he who draws out their writings; 
goes to the capital to plead for the Indians; 
opposes his prayers, and sometimes his threats, to 
the violent acts of the provincial magistrates, 
and manages every thing in the most fit and 
quiet liianner. In a word, it is not possible for 
apy human institution to be more simple, and at 
the same time more firmly established, or from 
which so many advantages might be derived in 
favour of the state, as the one so justly admired 
in the spiritual ministry of these islands. It 
may therefore be considered a strange fatality, 
when the secret and true art of governing a 
colony, so different from any other as is that of 
the Philippines, consists in the wise use of so 
powerful an instrument as the one just described, 
that the superior government, within the last 
few years, should have been so much delude(J as 
to seek the destruction of a work which, on, the 
contrary, it is, above all others, advisable to 
sustain. » 

In this, as well as many other cases^ we see 
how difiicult, or rather how absurd it is, to ex- 
pect to organize a system of government, indis- 
tinctly adapted to the genius and disposition of 
all nations, however great the discordance pre- 
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vttiiing in their physical and moral cotistituticms^ 
Hence it follows that, by wishing to assimilate 
the administrative ]daii of these provinces to the 
one adopted in the sections of America^ incmi^ 
Teniences are unceasingly met with» evidently 
arising oat <^ this erroneous, principle. What-* 
ever may be asserted to the contrary^ there is no 
mediam. It is necessary to insure obedience 
either through dread and force, or respect must 
be excited by means of love and confidence^ In 
order to be convinced that the first is not prac* 
ticable, it will only be necessary to weigh well 
the following circumstances and refieotions. 

The number of the whites compared to that 
of the natives is so sfnall^ that it can scarcely be 
estimated in the proporticui of 15 to £5,000. 
These provinces^ infinitely more populous than 
those of America^ are entirely delivered lip to 
the char^ oi provincial magistrates^ who carry 
with them to the seato of their respective go« 
vernment^, no other tro<^ than the title of 
military commandants, and their royal commks- 
fidonon parchment. , Besides the friars, it some** 
times happens that no other white person is to 
be found in an entire. province^ but the presiding 
n^agistrate. It is the duty of the latter to coUect 
in the king's revenue j tp pursue robbers^ w^ 
pease tumults ; raise men f<>r the regiments in 
garrison at Manilla and Cavite; regulate and 
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head his people in case of an tet^nal invasion, 
and, in i^ort, it is he who is to do ey^y thing* in 
the character of magistrate and in the name of 
the king. Considering, therefore, the effectiTe 
power required for the dne performance of so 
great a variety of duties, and the want of that 
species of support experienced by him who is 
cl^rged with them, can it be denied that it 
would be risking the security of these dominions 
too much, to attempt forcibly to control them 
with means so insufficient? If the inhabitants 
become tumultuous and rise up, on whom will 
the magistrate call for aid to repress and punish 
them ? In such a [H-edicament, is any other al- 
ternative left him than to fly or die in the 
struggle ? If among civilized nations, it is deem- 
ed indispensable that authority should always 
appear accompanied with force, how can it be 
expected, among Indians, that the laws will 
otherwise be respected, when left naked and un-. 
supported? 

Evidently, it is necessary to appeal to aid of 
another kind, and to employ means, which, al- 
tliough indirect ones, are, beyond all dispute, the 
best adapted to the peculiar circumstances of thie 
country, means which, by influencing the mind, 
excite veneration, subdue the rude understand- 
ing of the inhabitants, aud incline them to bear 
our dominion without rq[mgnani5e. It is well 
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understood what these means are, how much 
they are at hand, and how greatly also they have 
always been envied by other European nations, 
who have sought to extend and consolidate their 
conquests in both the Indies. Let ns listen to 
La Perouse, if we wish to know and admire the 
army with which our missionaries subdued the 
natives of both Californias; let us read, dis- 
passionately, the wonderful deeds of the Jesuits 
in other parts of America, and above all, let us 
visit the Philippine Islands and, with astonish- 
ment, shall we there behold extended ranges, 
studded with temples and spacious convents; the 
Divine worship celebrated with pomp and splen- 
dour ; regularity in the streets, and even luxury 
in the houses and dress ; schools of the first rudi- 
ments in all the towns, and the inhabitants well 
versed in the art of writing. We shall there see 
causeways raised, bridges of a good architect 
ture built, and, in short, all the measures of good 
government and police, in the greatest part of 
the country, carried into effect* yet the whole is 
due to the exertions, apostolic labours and pure 
patriotism of the ministers of religion. Let ns 
travel over the provinces, and we shall there see 
towns of 5, 10, and 20,000 Indians, peacefully 
governed by one weak old man, who, vpith his 
doors opeii at all Hours, sleeps quiet and secure 
in his dwelling, without any other magic, or any 
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other guards, than the love and respect with 
which he has known how to' inspire his flock. 
And, when this is contemplated, can it be deemed 
possible, through foolish jealousy and a vain wish 
for those persons only pointed out by the general 
laws in ordinary cases, to intervene in the go- 
vernment of the natives, that the fruits of so 
much time and constancy are not only to be lost, 
but also by hereafter disregarding and rejecting 
a co-operation, as efficient as it is economical, that 
attempts should purposely be made to destroy the 
main-spring of the whole of this political ma- 
chine? 

Such, nevertheless, are the mistaken ideas 
which, within the last few years, have unhappily 
led to the adoption of measures, diametrically 
opposed to the public interest, under the pretext 
of curtailing the excessive authority of the parish- 
curates. The superior government, not satisfied 
with having deprived the ministers of the faculty 
of personally prescribing certain correctional 
punishments, which, although of little moment, 
when applied with discretion, greatly contributed 
to fortify their ascendancy, and consequently, 
that of the sovereign ; but, in order to exclude and 
divest them' of all intervention in the civil ad- 
ministration, a direct attempt has also been made 
to lower the esteem in which they are held, by 
awakening the distrust of the Indian, and, as 
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much as possible, removing him to a greater 
distance from them. In proof of this, and in 
order that what has been said may not be deemed 
an exaggeration, it will suffice to quote the sub- 
stance of two regulations, remarkable for their 
obvious tendency to weaken the influence and 
credit of the spiritual administrators. 

By one of these, it is enacted that, in order to 
prevent the abuses and notorious malversation of 
the funds of the sanctuary, specially applicable 
to the expences of the festivities and worship of 
each parish, and arising out of the rial and half 
for tl^is purpose contributed by each tributary 
person, and collected and privately administered 
by the curate» the same shall hereafter be kept 
in a chest with three keys, and lodged in the 
head-town of each province* The keys are to 
be left, one in possession <>f the chief magis- 
trate, another in the hands of the governor of 
the respective town, and the remaining one with 
the parish-curate. — By the other measure it is 
declared, as a standing rule, that no Indian, who 
tnay lately have been employed in the domertic 
service of the curate, shall in his own town be 
considered eligible to any office belonging to the 
judicial department*. 

* Misunderstandings between the constituted authorities 
and the persons to whom the spiritual care of the natives was 
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On meaiHites of this kind^ comments are un- 
necessary; their meaning and effect cannot be 
mistaken. I shall, therefore, mei^ely observe, 
that no untimely means could have been devised 
more, injurious! to the state, to the propagation 
of religion, and even to the natives themselves. 



intrusted, have Dot been unfrequent in the several governments 
of Spanish America. In my possession is a curious remon- 
strance, addressed to Viceroy Gil de Lemos, by the Bishop of 
Ciisco, dated the 1 0th August, 1791, respecting the pa- 
rochial fees payable by the Indians to their curates, which had 
been suspended in P^u, in cases of baptism, marriage and 
burials. The bishop undertakes to prove the impolicy of the 
measure, and describes the painful effects it had produced in 
the provinces, where the clergy were thereby deprived of the 
chief resources of their subsistence, and reduced to the utmost 
want. It would seem that a regulation to this effect was at- 
tempted by thd Duke de la Palata, whilst Viceroy of Peru, in 
1684, as a relief to the Indians, but it was subsequently with- 
drawn, and the wish to revive it, commenced in 1790. The 
bishop goes into a long review of all the decrees of the govern- 
ment, respecting this contested question, quotes the authority 
of various Councils in support of the practice, and concludes 
that it must be continued, or the government make provision 
for men whose only care and occupation was the superin- 
tendence of their flocks, to whose labours the country was so 
much indebted, and who would otherwise be compelled to 
abandon their posts. At length it was determined, that the 
Indians should continue to pay fees, when they availed them- 
selves of the spiritual ministry of their pastors; but this dispute 
had nearly produced very serious consequences.-^TR. 
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It JSy in fact^ a most strange affair, that such en- 
deavours should have been made to impeach the 
purity, by at the same time degrading the re- 
spectable character of the parish-curates, more 
particularly at a period when, owing to mor- 
tality and the scarcity of religious men, it 
would have seemed more natural to uphold, and 
by new inducements encourage the zeal and au- 
thority of the remaining few. This step appears 
the more singular, I repeat, at a moment'when, 
neither by suspending the sending out of mis- 
sionaries to China, and the almost entire aban- 
donment of the spiritual conquest of the Igorrots 
and other infidel tribes, inhabiting the interior 
of these islands, have the above Spanish la- 
bourers been able to carry on the ordinary admi- 
nistration, nor prevent entire provinces from being 
transferred, as is now the case, into the hands of 
Indian and Mestizo clergymen of the Sangley 
race, who, through their great ignorance, cor- 
rupt morals, and total want of decorum, univer- 
sally incur the contempt of the flocks committed 
to their care, and in consequence, of their tyran- 
nical conduct, cause the people to sigh for the 
mild yoke of their ancient pastors. 

If, therefore, it is the wish of government to 
retain the subjection of this colony, and raise it 
to the high degree of prosperity of which it is 
susceptible, the fir^it thing, in my opinion, that 
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ought to be attended to is, the good organization 
of its spiritual administration. On this subject 
we must not deceive ourselves. I again repeat,' 
that as long as the local government, in conse- 
quence of the want of military forces, and owing 
to the scarcity of Europeans, does not in itself 
possess the means of insuring obedience, no other 
alternative remains. It is necessary to call in to 
its aid the powerful influence of religion, and to 
obtain from the Peninsula fresh supplies of mis- 
sionaries. As in their nature the latter are essen- 
tially dijBferent from other public functionaries, it 
is well known they neither seek nor aspire to any 
remuneration for their labours, their only hope 
being to obtain, in the opinion of the community at 
large, that degree of respect to which they 
justly consider themselves entitled. Let, there- 
fore, their pre-eminences be retained to them ; let 
them be treated with decorum ; the care and di- 
rection of the Indians confided to their charge, 
and they will always be found united in sTip- 
port of justice and the legitimate authority. 

Nothing is more unjust, and of nothing have the 
spiritual directors of the provinces so much rea- 
son to cojnplain, than the little discernment with 
which they have sometimes been judged and 
condemned, by causing the misconduct of some 
of their individual members to affect the whole 
body. Hence is it that no one can read without 
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shame and indignation, the insidious suggestions 
and allusions, derogatory to their character, con- 
tained in the Regulations of Government, £ramed 
at Manilla, in the year 1768, and which, al- 
though modified by orders of the king, are at the 
present moment still in force, owing to the want 
of others, and found in a printed form in the 
bands of every one. Granting that in some par- 
ticular instances, real causes of complaint might 
have existed, yet in the end what does it matter if 
here and there a religious character has abused 
the confidence reposed in him, as Icmg as the 
spirit by which the generality of them are ac-» 
tuated, corresponds to the sanctity of their state, 
and is besides conformable to the views of go-^ 
vernment ? Why should we be eternally running 
after an ideal perfection,^ which can never be met 
with ? nor indeed is this necessary in the present 
construction of society. 

If, however, any weight is to be attached to 
impostures with which, from personal motives, 
attempts have been made to obscure the truth, 
and prejudice the public mind against the regular 
clergy; or, if the just defence on which I have 
entered, should be attributed to partiality or 
visionary impres^ons, let the Archives of the 
Colonial Department be opened, and we shall 
there find the report drawn up by order of the 
king oa the 25th of Novem^ber, 1804, by the 
1 
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Goveriior of the Philippine Islands, Don Rafael 
Maria de Aguilar, with a view to convey in- 
formation regarding the enquiries at that time 
instituted respecting the reduction of the in- 
habitants of the Island of Mindoro; a report 
extremely honourable to the regular clergy^ 
and dictated by the experience that. General 
had acquired during a period of mora than 
twelve years he had governed* Therein also 
will be se^n the answer to the consultation ad« 
dress^ to his successor in the command, Dop, 
Mariano Femandes de Folgueras, under date of 
25th April, 1809, in which he most earnestly 
beseeches the king to endeavour, by every -pos- 
sible means, to send out religious missionaries; 
deploring the decline and want of order he had 
observed with his own eyes in the towns ad- 
ministered by Indian clergymen, and pointing 
out the urgent necessity of intrusting the 
spiritual government of these provinces to the 
dexterous management of the fcwrmer. . Testimo-» 
nies of such weight are more than sufficient at 
once to refute the calumnies and contrary opi- 
mons put forth on this subject, and at the same 
time serve as irrefragable proofs of the scrupulous 
impartiality with which I have endeavoured to 
dismiss so delicate a matter. 

Having, in a general point of view, alluded to 
the erroneous system, within the last few years, 
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pursued by government with regard to the 
parish-curates employed in the interior, and 
also sufficiently pointed out the advantages rea- 
sonably to be expected, if the government, acting 
on a different policy, or rather guided by other 
motives of state, and instead of following the 
literal text of our Indian legislation, should 
come to the firm determination of indirectly di- 
vesting themselves of a small portion of their 
authority in favour of the religious labourers who 
are acting on the spot. Having said thus much, 
I shall proceed to such ftirther details as are 
more immediately connected with the present 
chapter. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction is exercised by 
the metropolitan archbishop of Manilla, aided 
by the three suffragans of New Segovia, New 
Caceres, and Zebu. 

The archbishopric of Manilla comprehends the 
provinces of Tondo, Bolacan,Pampanga, Bataan, 
Cavite, Lagunade Bay, Zambales, Batangas,and 
the Island of Mindoro. 

The bishopric of New Segovia comprehends 
the province of Pangasinan, the missions of Ituy 
and Paniqui, the provinces of Ilocos, Cagayan, 
and the missions of the Batanes islands. 

That of New Caceres comprehends the pro- 
vinces of Tayabas, New Ecija, Camarines and 
Albay. 
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That of Zebu comprehends the islands of Zebu 
and Bohol, Iloilo, Capis and Antique, in the 
Island of Panay, ^he Islands of La Parag^a, 
Negros (and Samar, Misamis, Caraga and Zani« 
boan^ in that of Mindanao and the Marianas 
Islands. 

The archbishop has a salary of 5000 dollars, 
and the bishops 4000 each. The curacies exceed 
500, and although all of them primitively were 
in. charge of persons belonging to the religious 
orders, owing to the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
the excessive scarcity of regular clergy,. so many 
Indian priests have gradually been introduced 
among them, that, at present, nearly half the 
towns are under their direction. The rest are 
administered by the religious orders of St. Au- 
gustine, St. Dominic and St. Francis, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Augustins - - 88 towns. 

The barefooted do. - 52 do. 

The Dominicans - 57 do. 

The Franciscans - 96 do. 

Total 293 towns. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that since 
the detailed statement con tainedjn Table, N*.XL 
was made out, and from which the above ex- 
tract has been taken, so many members of the 

a 
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feligiotts orders have died, that ithasbeena^cea- 
sary to replace them in many towns with Indian 
clergymen^ as a temporary expedient, and till 
new missionaries shall arri?e from^Spain. 

The monastic curates are immediately subject 
to their provincial superior, in the character <tf 
friars, bat depend on the diocesan bishi^ in 
their quality of parish priests ; and in like ntaa* 
ner obey their own provincial vicars, as well as 
those of the bishop. They are alternately eligi- 
ble to the dignities of their own wder, and ge- 
nerally promoted, w relieved from their minis- 
try, at the discreticm of the provincial chaptert 
or according to the final detetmination of the 
vice*>patron or bishop, affixed to the triple Hst 
presented to him* Besides the ordinary obliga- 
tions attached to the care of souls, they are en- 
joined to assist at the elections'of governors and 
other officers of justice, in their respectiTe towns, 
in order to inform the chief magistrate respect- 
ing the aptitude of the persons pr^>osed for elec- 
tion on the triple lists, and to point out the legal 
defects attributable to any of them. On this 
account, they are not, however, allowed to inter- 
fere in the smallest degree with any of these 
proceedings, and much less make a formal pro- 
poBal, as jnost assuredly would be advisable if per- 
mitted so to do, in favour of any piurticular per- 
sen or persons, in their opinion fit for the die- 
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charge oi the aJboyemeiitioBed duties. It i| tbeir 
oUigaiion to ascertain the correctness of th^ 
tribute IvAb^ presented to them for their exaini- 
m^on and ^dgnature by the chie& of clans, by 
eareiuUy cc^nparing them with the registers k^pt 
in their pwn department ; and also to certify the 
gewieml returns, ivitbont which requisite the 
statements, transmitted ^ the chief ma^fiatrntefi 
to the aeconntout-^ei^e?aVi^ <^4;e, ar^ not ad- 
mitted- Above ejl, they e^re bou^d to ufi^ their 
sig!Q9tnres to the egectiYe pjaymenjts made by the 
maigifltr^tte tp their parishioners on account of 
daily labour^ :and the ralue of materials em- 
ployed in pu^ic works. 9e$ides ih& above, they 
are continually called upon to draw ^jg cireum- 
stantijal reports, or declarations, required by the 
siqperi^ tribunals ; th^ reioeive frequent m- 
junetions to eo^opera^ in ti^ increase of the 
king's revenue and the encoumgement of agri- 
culture and industry ; i^ a word, there is scarce- 
ly a thing to which their attention is npt caljl^^ 
and to which it b i»ot expected they should con- 
tribute by th^ mfluence, directly or indirectly. 
The r<^al tri^ury pays them an aimual al- 
lowfOAce equal to 180 dollars, in kind and m^- 
ney, for each 500 tributes under their care, and 
this, added to the emolupentfi of the x^httrqh^ 
readers *he total proceeds oi a curacy generajty 
equivalent ito about f rcHu 4> t^ iS rials £or each en- 

a2 
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tire tribute ; but from this allowance are to be 
deducted the expences of coadjutors, subsistence^ 
servants, horses, and all the other charges arising 
out of the administration of such wearisome du- 
ties ; nor are the parishioners under any other 
obligation than to provide the churches with as- 
sistants, or sacristans and singers, and the curates 
with provisions at tariflF prices. 

Finally, as from what has been above stated it 
would appear, that as many as 500 religious per- 
sons are necessary for the spiritual administra- 
tion of the interior towns and districts, besides 
the number requisite to do the duty and fill the 
dignities ef the respective orders and convents in 
the capital, independent of which there ought 
to be a proportionate surplus, applicable to the 
progressive reduction of the infidel tribes in- 
habiting the uplands, as well as the preaching of 
the gospel in China and Cochinchina^ most as- 
suredly, it would be expedient to assemble and 
keep together a body of no less than 700 persons, 
if it is the wish of the government, on a toler- 
able scale, to provide for the wants of these re- 
mote missions. At the present moment, the 
number does not exceed 300, including super- 
annuated, exempt from service, and lay-brothers, 
whilst the Indian clergymen in effective pos- 
session of curacies, and includiug substitutes, co- 
adjutors and weekly preachers, exceed 1000. 
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And as the latter, in general unworthy of th^ 
priesthood, are rather injurious than really ser- 
viceable to the state, it could not be deemed un- 
just if they were altogether deprived of the dig- 
nity of parish curates, and only allowed to ex- 
, ercise their functions in necessary cases, or by 
attaching them to the curacies in the quality of 
coadjutors. By this plan, at the same time 
that the towns would be provided with suitable 
and adequate ministers, the Indian clergymen 
would be distributed in a proper manner, and, 
placed near the religious persons charged to of- 
ficiate, would acquire the necessary knowledge 
and decorum, and in the course of time might 
obtain character and respect among their coun- 
trymen. 

To many, a measure of this kind may, in some 
respects, appear harsh and arbitrary ; but per- 
sons, practically acquainted with the subject 
and country^ will deem it indispensable, arid the 
only means that can be resorted to, in order to 
stop the rapid decline remarkable in this in- 
teresting department of public administration. 
Fortunately, no grounded objections can be al- 
leged against it j nor is there any danger of 
serious consequences resulting from the plan be- 
ing carried into due effect. In vain would it 
be to argue that, if the reform is to take place, 
a large number of priests would be reduced to 
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heggsrjf owing to the -want of occupation ; lie* 
cause, as things now standi many of the religious 
curates employ three or four coadjutors, and no 
doubt, they would then gladly undertake to 
make provision for the remainder of those who 
may be thrown out of employment* On the 
other hand, with equal truth it may be observed, 
that the inhabitants of the interior, far from 
regretting*, ot taking pUrt on behalf of the In-* 
dian cler^, would celebrate, ds a day of glad- 
iless and rejoicing, the retnbval of the latter^ and 
the return of their beloved Custilian Fathers* 
' In case the ideas above suggested should be 
adopted in sill their parts, it may be profiet to 
add, that bn injunction ought to be laid on tile 
reverend bishops in future to confer holy orders 
with more scrupulosity and economy^ than, 
unfottutiately^ h^rett>fore haci beai tiie case j by 
tepresentitig to them that^ if, at certain periods 
the Popefi Imve beeh influenced by poweHbl 
rtesons^ not to iwiflt on otdinations taking pitos 
in Europe, ad was fwmerly the case, Yetj 
weighty motives now eijually urge the govern* 
ment to decline, in the Philippine Islietuds^ pay* 
tag so much regard to religious vocation^ s^d td 
relax in the poli(gr of raising the natives to the 
dignity of the ptiesthwd. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Mows and their Pirttdes. 

Long have the inhabitants of the Philippines 
deplored, and in vain remonstrated, against the 
ravages committed on their coasts and settlements 
by the barbarous Indians of the islands of Min- 
danao, Basilan and Jolo, as well as by the Mala- 
nos, llanos and Tirones Moors and others; and 
there is nothing that so much deserves the atten- 
tion, and interests the honour of the Captain 
Generals commanding in this quarter, as an 
early and efficient attempt to check and punish 
these cruel enemies. It is indeed true that, in 
the year 1636 and 1638, General Don Sebastian 
Hurtado de Corcuera, undertook, in person, and 
happily carried into effect the reduction of the 
Saltan of Mindanao and the conquest of the 
island of Jolo, placing in the latt^ a governor 
and establishing three military posts there, un- 
der the protection of the garrisons of which 
Christianity was considerably extended* It is 
equally true^ that, on the subsequent abandon- 
m^it of this important acquisition, owing to the 
government being compelled to attend to other 
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urgent matters, the enemy acquired a greater 
degree of audacity, and the Captain Geiierals in 
command afterwards sent several armaments to 
check his inroads. On one of these occasions, 
our troops obliged an army of more than 5000 
Moors, who had closely beset the fortress of 
Zamboanga, to raise the siege ; and also, in the 
years 1731, and 1734, fresh detachments of our 
men were landed in the islandjs of Jolo, Capul and 
Basilan, and their success followed by the de- 
struction and ruin of the fortified posts; vessels, 
and settlements of those perfidious Mahometans^. 



♦ About the year 1597, an expedition was first sent from 
Manilla against Mindanao, under Capt. Figueroa, who, by the 
king's order, bore the title of Marquis of what he might con- 
quer. He arrived at Buhayen, where the Moors had fortifica- 
tions ; bu't afterwards retired to the kingdom of Tamoncaca, 
whose king was in amity with the Spaniards. The other in- 
dependent chiefs continued their > ravages, when, the more 
readily to repress and counteract them, it was determined to 
have a permanent establishment on the island of Mindanao, 
and conformably to the wishes of the Jesuits, Zamboanga, 
situated near the port of Caldera, was deemed the most eligi- 
ble position. The situation is beautiful; but having no wa- 
ter, this defect was supplied by digging a channel from the 
river, through which the water flows in abundance near the 
walls of the fort, and falls into the sea. The first stone was 
laid on 23d June, 1635, and this station has principally 
served to hold the independent islanders in awe, as far at 
leajst as regards land operations, and to watch ^be move- 
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It is not, however, less certain that, at the pe^ 
liods above mentioned, the war was carried on 
rather from motives of punishment and revenge, 
and suggested by a sudden and passing zeal, than 
in conformity to any progressive and well-com- 
bined system. Subsequently, these laudable mi- 
litary enterprises have been entirely neglected. 



xnents of the Jolonese. The town is surrounded by a palisade/ 
abutting on one side to the fort, and on the other to a battery 
of 14 guns, which commands the approaches and environs of 
the town. During the administration of Governor Lara, that 
is, about the year 1660, the fortress was abandoned, through 
dread of the Chinese pirate, Cogseng, who threatened the Phi- 
lippines ; but, during the command of Don Fernando Bust- 
amante, about the year 1717, the works were reconstructed, con- 
trary to the opinion of the Council and wishes of the public of 
Manilla, who deemed the establishment too expensive, and 
besides inadequate to the main object. This fortress was al- 
ways a subject of jealousy to the people of Mindanao, and 
during the administration of the Archbishop of Manilla, who 
assumed the command of the islands at the death of Bust- 
amante, in 1719, Dulasi, king of Butuy, attempted to take it 
by assault, but was repulsed. It was again resolved to aban- 
don Zamboanga, as well as the fort of Labo, which had been 
built on the island of Paragua, in order to concentrate the 
forces. About ten years afterwards, a different policy prevail- 
ing, another garrison was established there, and the Spaniards 
have continued to hold possession ever since, and greatly ex- 
tended their influence and territorial jurisdiction, though with- 
out being able to prevent the predatory excursions of the inde- 
pendent islanders. — Tr. 
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as well on acooaqt of the indolenee of some of 
tbe governcMTSvas the too g^eat ooDfidencey placed 
in the protestataons of friendship and treaties of 
peace, with which, fircmi time to time, the sul- 
tans of Jolo and Mindanao have sought to lull 
them to sleep, llieir want of sincerity is proved 
by the drcumstance of the piracies of their re- 
spective subjects not ceasing, the chiefs some- 
times feigning they were carried on without 
their licence or knowledge ; and, at others, ex- 
cusing themselves on the plea of their inability 
to restrain the insolence of the Tirones and other 
independent tribes. Nevertheless, it is no- 
torious that the above mentioned sultans indi- 
rectly encouraged the practice of privateering, 
by affording every aid in their power to those 
who fitted out vessds, and purchasing from the 
pirates all the. Christians they captured and 
brought in to them. 

Father Juan Angeles, superior of the mission 
established in Jolo, at the request of sultan 
Alimindin himself, or Ferdinand I. as he waa 
afterwards unworthily called, on being made a 
Christian with no other view than the better to 
gain over the confidence of the Spaniards, in a 
report he sent to the government from the above 
island, under date of 24th September, 1748, 
describing the singular artifices of which the 
sultan availed himself, in order to amusehiM and 
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Irairtrale the object of his mission, fully eoi^ms 
all that has just been said, and, on closing his 
report, makes use of the following remaricable 
words : ** When is it we shall have had enoogh 
of treaties with tjbese Moors, for have we not 
before us the experience of morethan one hun** 
dred years, during which period of time,^ they 
have not kept a single article in any way bar* 
densome to, or binding on, themselves ? They 
will never observe the conditions of peace, be- 
cause their property consists in the possession of 
slaves, and with them they traffic, the sanae as 
otiier nations do with money. Sooner will th^ 
hawk release his prey from his talons than they 
if ill put an end to their piracies* The cause of 
t^ii^ being still unfaithful to Spain, arises otit 
of this matter having been taken up hy fits and 
Starts^ and not in the serious manner it ought to 
iutve been done. To make war on them, in an 
effectual manner, fleets must not be employed^ 
but they must be attacked on land, and in their 
posts in the interior; for it is much more ad- 
visable at olice to Sp^id ten with advantage and 
in a strenuous manner to attain an important 
ibject, than to ky out twenty by degrees and 
without fruit." 

It is an undeniable fad that the government, 
hiU^ atid deceived by the frequent ^nbassies* 
aad sabmiaiite and erou<^ng letters whicit. 
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those fawning sultans have been in the habit of 
transmitting* to them, instead of adopting the 
energetic measures advised by the above men-^ 
tioned missionary, have constantly endeavoured 
to renew and secure the friendship of those chiefs, 
by meaiis of treaties and commercial relations ; 
granting, with this view, ample licence to every 
one who ventured to ship merchandise to Jolo, 
and winking at the traffic carried on by the 
governors of the fortress of Zamboanga Math 
the people of Mindanao; whilst the latter, on 
their part, sporting with our foolish credulity, 
have never ceased waging a most destructive war 
against us, by attacking our towns situated on 
the coast, not even excepting those of the island 
of Luzon. They have sometimes carried their 
audacity so far as to shew themselves in the 
neighbourhood of the capital itself, and, at 
others, taken up their temporary residence in 
the district of Mindoro, and others belonging to 
the jurisdictions of Samarand Leyte; and in 
short, even dared to form an establishment or 
general deposit for their plunder in the island of 
Burias, where they quietly remained during the 
years 1797, 98, and 99, to the great injury of 
our commerce and settlements. 

This want of exertion to remedy evils of so 
grievous a nature is the more to be deplored, as 
the Philippine governors have at>all times been 
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fully authorized' to carry (hl war, and promote 
the destruction of the Moors, under every sacri- 
fice, and especially by the royal wders and de- 
crees of 26th Oct. and 1st Nov. 1758, and 31st 
July, 1 766, in all of which his majesty recom^ 
mends, in the most earnest manner, ^^ the im- 
portance of punishing the audacity of the bar- 
barous infidels, his majesty being desirous that, 
in order to maintain his subjects of the Phi- 
lippines free from the piracies and captivity they 
so frequently experience^ no expences or pains 
should be spared; it being further declared, that 
as this is an object deeply affecting the conscience 
of his majesty, he specially enjoins the aforesaid 
government to observe his order ; and • finally, 
with a view to provide for the exigencies arising 
out of similar enterprises, the viceroy of New 
Spain is instructed to attend to the punctual 
remittance, not only of the usual situado^ or 
annual allowance, but also of the additional sum 
of 70,000 dollars, in the first and succeeding 
years, &c.'* In a word, our monarchs, Ferdi- 
nand VL and Charles III., omitted nothing that 
could in any way promote so important an object, 
and whether . it is that the governors have dis- 
regarded such repeated orders from their sove- 
reigns, or mistaken the means by which they 
were to be carried into effect, certain it is, that 
the unhappy inhabitants of the Philippines have 
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continued to be witnesses, <uid at the same time 
the victims of the culpable apathy of those who 
hare snccessiTely held the command of these 
islands, within iJie last fifty or sixty years. 

Abandoned thereCwre to their own resources, 
and from time to time relieved by the presence 
of a few g^n^boats which, after scouring the 
coasts, have never been aUe to eome up with 
the light and fast sailing vessels of the enemy, 
the inhabitants of our towns and settlements 
have been under the necessity of intrendiing 
aod fortifying themsdives in the best way they 
were aUe, by opening ditches and planting a 
bresjrtwork of stakes and palisades, crowned with 
watch towers, or a wooden or stone castle ; pre- 
eautimis which sometimes are not sufficient 
against the nocturnal irruptions and robberies of 
the Moors, more esfecnily when they come with 
any strength and fire-arms, in general scarce 
among the natives. 

The pancoSf or prows, used by the Moors, are 
Ught and simple vessels, built of numerous thin 
planks and ribs, with a smell dralt of water ; 
and being manned by dexterous rowers, they 
appear and disappear from the horizon with 
equal celerity, flying or attacking, whenever 
ikk&y can do it with evident advantage* Some 
of tibese vessels are iarge, and fitted out with 60^ 
leo, and sometimes SQO men. The shots of thdr 
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scanty and defective artiUery are very uncertain, 
because they generally carry thdir guns sofr* 
pended in slings ; but they are to be dreaded, 
and extremely dexterous in the management of 
the campilan^ or sword, of which they wear the- 
blades long and well tempered. When they 
have any attack of impcnrtance in view, they 
generally assemble to the number of 200 gallies, 
ot more, and even in their ordinary cruises, a 
considerable number navigate together. As dread 
and the scarcity of inhabitants, in the Bisayas 
Inlands, cause great ranges of the ooast to be 
left unsettled, it is very easy for the Moors to 
find numerous lurking-places and strong holds 
whenever they are pressed, and their a»istant 
p:actice, in these cases, is to enter the rivers, 
ground their vessels, and hide them among the 
mangroves and thick fcdiage, and fly with their 
arms to the mountains, thus almost always laugh<* 
ing at the efforts of their opponaats, who seldom 
venture, to foUow them into the thickets and 
morasses, where the musket is of no use, and a 
single step cannot be taken with any security. 

The fatal consequences and ravages of this 
system of cruising and war£stre round the is* 
lands, are incalculable. Besides plundering and 
burning the towns and settlements, these bloody 
pirates put the old and helpless to the sword^ 
destroy the cattle and fdantations, and annually 
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carry off to their own homes as many as a 
thousand captives of both sexes, who, if they are 
poor and without hopes of being redeemed, are 
destined to drag out ,a miserable existence, 
amidst the most fatiguing and painful labour, 
sometimes accompanied with torments^ Such is 
the dread and apprehension in these seas, that 
those only navigate and carry on trade in them, 
who are able to arm and man their vessels in a 
way corresponding to the great risks they have 
to run, or by others, whom want compels to 
disregard the imminent dangers which await 
them. Among the latter class, the Bisayas, or 
painted Indians^, are distinguished, an ex- 
tremely warlike people, of whom great use might 
be made. Reared, from their infancy, amidst 
danger and battle, and greatly resembling the 
Moors in their features and darkness of skin, 
they are equally so in the agility with which 
they manage the long sword and lance, and such 
is the courage and implacable odium with which 
they treat their enemies, that, if not taken by 
surprise, they sell th^ir lives very dear, sacrifi- 
cing themselves in a most heroic manner, rather 
than consent to, be led away as^ captives. 



* This term was given to some of the islands by the Spa- . 
niards, whose natives, it was observed, painted their skins, in 
order to add to their fierce aspect. — Tr. 
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In order, however, that a more correct idea 
may be formed of the wicked policy and atro» 
cious disposition of these Moors, and with a view 
to do away with the misconceptions of those who 
are of opinion that incentives to trade, and other 
slow and indirect means ought to be employed 
for the purpose of overcoming them, it will 
suffice to quote the following examples among a 
number of others, even more recent ones, which 
might equally be brought forward. 

In 1796, the governor of Zamboanga dis^ 
patched, with regular passports and under a safe 
conduct obtained from the sultan of Mindanao^ 
Lieutenant Don Pantaleon Arcillas, with a Ser- 
jeant, eight men, and a guide, in order to bring 
in to the fortress .the cattle belonging to the 
king's farm^, which had strayed away and got 
up in the lands of the above-mentioned Maho- 
metan prince. Five days after their departure, 



* This is a large plain adjoining the settlement, on which a 
quantity of cattle was some years ago let loose at the expence 
of the government, and has since multiplied in an astonishing 
degree. On another plain, separated from the latter by a 
chain of mountains, horses and cattle have also been left to 
procreate, and the bordering woods are filled with stags and 
wild hogs. The natural productions resemble those of the 
island of Luzon, though with some varieties. Dampier says, 
^ The valleys are well moistened with pleasant brooks and 
small rivers oS delicate water, and have trees of divers sorU 

a 
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whilst the lieut^iant was taking his meals at 
the house of a Datu, or chief*, named Oroncaya, 
he was suddenly surrounded by seventy Moors^ 
who seizing upon him bound him to a tree, and 
then flayed him alive, from the forehead to the 



flourishing and green all the year. The trees in general are 
very large, and most of them are of kinds unknown to us. 
There is one sort which deserves particular notice, called by 
the ntjtives Libby trees. These grow wild in great groves of 
five or six mil^ long, by the sides of the rivers. Of these 
trees sago is made, which the poor country people eat instead 
of bread, three or four months in the year. This tree, for its 
body and shape, is much like the palmetto or cabbage tree, 
but not so tall as the latter. The bark and wood *i$ hard and 
thin, like- a shell, and full of white pith, like the pith of an 
alder. This tree they cut down and split in the middle, and 
scrape out ail the pith, which they beat lustily with a wooden 
pestle in a great mortar or trough,^nd then put it into a cloth 
or strainer, held over the trough, leaving nothing in the cloth 
but a light sort of husk, which they throw away ; but that 
v^hich {alls into the trough settles in a short time to the bottom 
like mud, and then they draw off the water, and take up th« 
muddy substance, wherewith they ma|^ cakes, which being 
baked, proves very good bread." — This is a description of the 
rude process of preparing sa^o meal, in general use among all 
the islanders. — Tr. 

^ Crawford, in his Indian Archipelago, observes, that 
" The Javanese term for king is Ratu; the same word that is 
written Daiu in other languages. Its literal meaning is grand- 
£ither, and, by a slight inflection, a senior or elder, from which 
last is taken its figurative meaning, a lord or chief." — Tr. 
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ankle. In this miserable and defenceless situa- 
tion, the barbarous Datu wreaked his vengfeance 
on' his body, by piercing it all over with his 
Arts, or dagger, and then ordered his skin to be 
hung up on the pole of one of his ferocioos 
banners ♦. 

In the year 1798, whilst the schooner San 
Jos^ lay at anchor at Tabitabi, near Jolo, the 
sons-in-law and nephews of the sultan went out 
to meet her in two large prows, exhibiting at 
the same time every demonstration of |>eace, 
and, sending forward a small vessel with tt^ 
freshments, they invited the captain to come on 
board of them. The latter, deceived by the 
apparent frankness and high rank of the Moors, 
with the greatest good faith accepted the invi«- 
tation, and proceeded on board, accompanied by 
two sailors, with a view to make arrangements 
for bartei^. Scarcely had they got on board of 
the large prow, when they were surrounded and 



* The kris, or dagger, is worn by men of all ranks among 
the islanders ; and two, or sometimes as many as four, are 
nsed by persons of distinction, when full dressed. The value 
and beauty of die mountings, usually denote the rank and 
wealth of the wearer * but its use is fitter for the prirate pur- 
poses of revenge, than those of war, though in their mock-fights, 
the contest usually commences with the spear, and eiids with 
the wooden his, both which they manage with dexterity. — ^Te. 

R2 
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seized, and the captain^ who was a Spaniard, 
compelled to sign an order to his mate to deliver 
up the schooner, which he reluctantly did, under 
the hope of saving his own and companions 
lives. The Moors proceeded on board the Spa- 
nish vessel, and, in the mean time, the two 
sailors were taken back to the boat, and there 
killed with daggers in the presence of all. The 
schooner's sails were next hoisted, and she was 
brought into Jolo, where the cargo and crew 
were sold in sight of, and with the knowledge 
and consent of the sultan ; an atrocity for which 
he has always refused to give any satisfaction to 
a nation, thus so openly and barbarously outraged 
by his own relatives, and in defiance of the ex- 
isting treaties of peace. Such is the cruel cba* 
racter, and such the execrable policy of the 
Moors, generally inhabiting the islands situated 
in the Philippine seas. 

. The most lamentable circumstance is, that 
these infidel races, at all times to be dreaded, 
owing to their numbers and savage ferocity, 
after the lapse of a century of almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity, and encouraged also by our 
inattention, have at length gradually attained 
so formidable a degree of power, that their 
reduction now must be considered an extremely 
arduous and expensive enterprise, although an 
cl>ject urgently requisite, and worthy of the 
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greatness of a nation like our's. In order, how- 
ever, thai the difficulties of so important an 
undertaking may be justly appreciated, it may 
be proper to observe, that the island of Mindanao 
alone, at the present moment, contains a popu- 
lation, equal, if not larger, than that of Luzon, 
and the margins of the immense lake, situated 
in its centre, are covered with well-built towns, 
filled with conveniences, the fruits of their 
annual privateering, and of the traffic they carry 
on with the inhabitants of the island of Jolo. 
True it is, and it may be said, equally fortunate, 
that they are greatly divided into parties, subject 
to a variety of DaitiSf or independent chiefs, in* 
name only inferior to the one who styles himself 
the sultan of the whole island. As, however, 
the fortresses and districts of Caraga, Misamis, 
and Zamboanga occupy nearly three parts of the 
circumference of the island, these Moors freely 
possess no more than the southern part, com- 
mencing at about 25 leagues from Cape San 
Aug^tin, and ending in the vicinity of Zam- 
boanga; so that the largest number of their 
naval armaments are fitted out and issue to sea, 
either by the great river of Mindanao, or from 
some of the many bays and inlets, situated on 
the above ex.tent of coast*. 

* It is singular that we, have little or nothing new relating 
to tbt island and inhabitants of Mindanao, since the remot* 
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The island of Jolo, although small, compared 
ifi^ith that of Mindanao, is nevertheless in itself 
the most important, as well as the real hotbed of 
all the piracies committed. Its inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the unanimous report of captives and 
various merchants, in skill and valour, greatly 
exceed the other Mahometans who infest these 
seas. The sultan is absolute, and his subjects 
carry on trade with Borneo, Celebes, and the 
Malayan tribes, scattered about this g^eat Ar- 
chipelago. In the port of Jolo, as already 
noticed, sales are made of Christians captured 
by the other Moors. The Chinese of Emouy, 
as well as the Dutch and British, carry them 
manufactured goods, opium and arms, receiving, 
in return, black pepper, bees' wax, balato*, 
edible nests, tortoise-shell, mother of pearl, gold 



time of Dampier, who gives the following descriptioa of the 
latter.— Tr. 

^* The Mindanayans, properly so called,' are men of mean 
stature, small limbs, straight bodies, and little heads. Thar 
faces are oval, their foreheads flat, with black small eyes, riioft 
low noses, pretty large mouths ; their lips thin and red, their 
teeth black, yet very sound; their hair black and straight ; the 
^colour of their skin tawny, but inclining to a brighter yellow 
than some other Indians, especially the women. They hate a 
custom to wear their thumb-nails very long, especially that on 
their left thumb, for they never cut it, but scrape it often." 

* Reference has ahready been made to this article, in note, 
page 83. It is the holothurwn^ or sea-slug, and also bears the 
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dusty pearls, 8cc.; and from Manilla also a vessel 
usually goes once a year with goods; but all 



name of tripang. The fisheries are numerous, the fish being 
usually found on the coral reefs, and not on muddy bottoms* 
It is an unseemly substance of a dirty brown colour, appa« 
rently motionless, but occasionally as much as two feet long, 
and seven inches in circumference. The Chinese merchants 
are the only good judges of tripang, and in the market of 
Macassar, they distinguish no less than thirty qualities, having 
a distinct name, and valued from 68 dollars to five per picul. 
The fish is usually caught by divers, and the quantity annnally 
sent from Macassar to China, where it is deemed a great 
luxury, is equa} to 8833 cwt. Vide Crawfurd, vol, 3. Ship- 
ments of fish-maws are* also made there, and sell at upwards 
of ^14. per cwt. in Canton, and shark's fins at £^. The 
edible nes^ also constitute one of tlie ^trange luxuries of the 
Chinese, and at Canton the best quality is worth 3500 dollars 
per picul, or £5. ISs. per lb. The nest of the hirundo escti* 
knta resembles that of the common swallow, and the subetanct 
of which it is formed, is similar to an ill concocted isjnglaai. 
The bird always builds in caves and at a distance from the 
habitation of man, usually on the sea-side. It is generally 
thought that sea-foam is used in the composition of the nest» 
but this hypothesis is now laid aside, and it is conjectured to 
be a material elaborated from the food of l!he bird. The best 
nests are those taken ia deep, damp caws, and before the 
swallows have laid thdr ^gs, as they are then the cleanest; 
the coarsest are taken after the young ones are fledged. The 
best have a whitish colour, when free from impurities, and they 
are generally collected twice a year. Their price is enhanced 
by the difiieulty of obtaining them, owing to the almost in- 
accessible places in which they are found* The quantity 
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net with the greatest precaution in this dan- 
gerous traffic, guarding, as much as possible, 
against the insidious acts of that perfidious go* 
vernment. The great number of renegades, of 
all casts, who have successively naturalized 
themselves there ; the abundance of arms, and 
the, prevailing opulence, have, in every respect, 
contributed to render this island a, formidable 
and powerful state. The capital is surrounded 
with forts and thick walls, and the famous 
heights, standing near it, in case of emergency, 
afford a secure ajsylum where the women cam 
take refuge, and the treasures of the sultan and 
public be deposited, whilst, in the plainly below, 
the contest may be maintained by more than 
60,000 combatants, already very dexterous in 
the use of the musket, and of a bold and coura* 
gepus character* The navy of these islanders is 
alsa very respectable, for, besides a great number 
of smaller prows and wat-boats, they have some 
cf a large size, capable of carrying heavy ar- 
tillery on their decks, mounted on correspouding 
'carriages, and not suspended in slings, as is the 
custom of the people of Mindanao. In a word. 



annually sent to China, by Crawfurd is rated at 242,400 lbs. 
la China they are consumed by the rieh and great ; indeed tho 
largest proportipn goes to the capital, for the use of the court. 
— Tr. 



Jolo is AH island governed by a system of admi- 
nitstmtk)!!, extreii|eiy vigoron» and decisive; 
dread and superstition sustain the throne of the 
tyrant, and the fame of his greatness frequently 
brings to his feet the ulemaSf or missionaries of 
the Alcoran, even as far as from the furthest 
margin of the Red Sea, The prii^ce and people, 
tinanimouis in the implacable odiam with which 
they view all Christians, cannot be divided or 
kept on terms of peace ; and if it is really wished 
to free these seas from the evils and great dan- 
gers with which they are at all times threatened, 
it is necessary at once to strike at the root, by 
landing and attacking the Jolonese in their 
strong holds, and thus overcome them by main 
force, and break the charm by which they are 
held together*. 



* In 1589, the govern or of Caldera, Juan Pacho, attempted 
to FCfluce, the natives of Jolo, and landing immediately after 
a stdrm of rain, was killed with the greatest part of his people. 
This defeat encouraged the Jolonese and Mindanayans, and 
with 50 war-boats they invaded the islands of Zebu, Negrbs, 
and Panay, pillaging and burning the towns, and making many 
prisoners. In the following year they made a second attack 
on the same points, and their inhabitants retiring to the moun* 
tains, refused to quit them again,, as the Spaniards were un- 
able to protect them. An oflfioer and 200 Spaniards were then 
sent against Jolo, but after failing in an attempt against a fort 
the king bad on a lofty ^lill, they withdrew to Manilla. From 
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ThiSf at least/ is the constant and unshaken 
opinion of all experienced persons and those 

this period, it may "be said, the ravages of the Mahometan 
islanders on the Christian settlements commenced. To check 
their inroads, a squadron was sent against Jolo^ under the 
commaiTd of Chiistoyal de Lugo, who landed his men with- 
out any resistance, the Indians having-abandoned their town 
and retired with their king to the fort on the hill. The Spa- 
niards contented themselves with plundering the houses below^ 
and the auxiliary Indians enriched themselves with the spoils, 
consisting of rice, gunpowder, brimstone, small arms, &c. ; 
and after destroying the town, returned to Manilla. As soon 
as they were freed from the presence of their enemy, the 
Jolonese recommenced their ravages, and nothing was secure 
on the coasts. They landed, and destroyed all the convents, 
churches, and plantations they could reach, carrying off cap- 
tives, among whom were some friars. Governor Tabora dis- 
patched a fleet against them, under the orders of Lorenzo 
Olaso, who, on landing, marched up to the fort on the hill, to 
which, as usual, the Moors had retired. Olaso, in the most 
courageous manner, led on the attack ; but in the advance wail 
killed, together with two of his captains. No officer remaining 
to command the men, they retired to their ships, after laying 
waste the country. This event redoubled the courage and 
enmity of the Moors, and the natives of the province of Ca- 
raga, in Mindanao, seeing the Spaniards could not subdue 
their neighbours, broke out into open 'rebellion, and killed 
some of the friars and settlers on their coasts. 

In 1635, Governor Corcuera arrived at -Manilla, and re- 
solved, as early as possible, to punish the Moors of Jolo and 
Mindanao. On 9d February, 1637, he sailed from Manilla 
with a squadron, and arrived at Lamitan, the residence of 
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Tersed in Philippine afiairs; and if, by sub- 
stantial reasons and existing circumstances, I 



Corralat, the chief Do^u of Mindanao. He easily took possesion 
of Lamitan, and Corralat retired to a hill well defended by bat-* 
teries and the best troops he had. The governor was unsuccessful 
ia the first attack ; but, in the second, he took the hill, and made 
great slaughter among the Moors. He then passed on to the forr 
tress of Zamboanga, where the chief of Buhayen and those of the 
island of Basilan came in to renew their allegiance. He next 
proceeded to Jolo, and sat down before the fort on the hill; 
but he found it so well defended, that, after attempting to bat* 
ter it» he was compelled to adopt another mode of attack. He 
opened five mines, and springing them at the moment of as- 
sault, part of the enemies' works blew up ; but the Spaniards 
advanced so slowly, that the Moors had time to recover them* 
selves and repulsed the charge. Two more mines were sprang 
the following day, with dbnsiderable damage, and the as- 
sailants advanced rapidly, but found fresh works erected beyond 
those thrown down. The governor, finding he had produced 
little eiFecty determined to surround the hill, though a league in 
circumference, with a wall and forts, and thus turn the siege 
into a blockade. This measure, however, proved inadequate, 
the besieged defending themselves with great obstinacy. It 
was therefore resolved to construct a battery on a position 
commanding the hill. The Moors then offered to capitulate, 
but the governor insisted on their surrendering at discretion* 
They became desperate, and in their turn, assaulted the 
Spanish camp, but being unable to force it, they retreated by 
the back part of the hill. The governor thus possessed him- 
self of the enemies' strong hold, their queen and her nephew, 
Tancun ; but both the latter afterwards escaped, and carried 
away greatest part v( the king's treasure. A garrison of 300 
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conceive myself sufficiently authorized to openly 
recommend a war to be undertaken against the 



Spaniards and as many Pempangos ^as left in Jolo, and the 
▼ictorious Corcuera returned to Manilla ; but the unfortunate 
dispute^ which soon afterwards took place with the Jesuits, 
contributed to render these important though dear conquests of 
Ikde avail. 

In 1644, the islands being closely pressed by the Dutch, the 
new gOYernor, Faxardo, anxious to unite all his strength, or- 
dered the commanding officer at Zamboanga, to enter into an 
amicable arrangement with Corralat, chief of Mindanao, and 
the one at Jolo to do the same and evacuate the island, whert 
the unsnbdued natives had received aid from the Dutch. From 
this period the chiefs of Jolo and Mindanao continued os- 
tensibly at peace with the Spaniards, but their subjects prose- 
cuted their ravages on the Christian settlements. About the 
year 1748^ ihe kings of Jolo andrlVf indanao agreed to receive 
Jesuit missionaries into their dominions, at the request of 
Philip V. of Spain, who wrote letters to them. The insubor- 
dination of the minor chiefs and turbulence of the islandersi 
however, rendered tbs vievrs of the Jesuits impracticable, and 
great opposition was besides evinced by the Moorish priests. 
The reigning king of Jolo> Mahomet Alimudin, was favourable 
to them, when his brother Bantilam plotted against his life and 
eventually compelled him to pass over to Manilla, where he 
was received with great honours, supported at the expence of 
the treasury and at length baptized by the name of Ferdinand. 
In the mean time, his brotho: Bantilam assumed the authority 
and became a most dreadful scourge to the Spaniards. The 
new governor. Marquis de Obando, alarmed at the depreda- 
tions of the Moors on the Bisayas Islands, deteimined to £t 
out an efficient force in ordfr to punish th«m> tnd at the 99jsm 
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Moors and pushed with the utmost vigour, aud 
ii^ore particularly commencing the work by a 
formal invasion of Jolo ; still, as I feel myaell 



time re-establish Ferdinand Alimudin on the throne of Jolo. 
The fleet anchored before the fortifications on 20th June, 
1751, and ^o panic-struck were the Moore, that they entered 
into a treaty, binding th,emselyes to receire their expatriated 
Idng, abstain from piracies, and deliver up all their captiyes. 
The Jolo people did not fulfil their engagements, and the 
Spaniards finding Ferdinand not only insincere, but also se- 
cretly plotting against them, he and his suite were sent back to 
Manilla. King Bantilam increased his depredations, and 
another expedition was undertaken against Jolo, but proved 
unsuccessful. Ferdinand, in the mean time, was confined in 
one of the forts, and through his daughter Fatima, a fruitless 
attempt w&s made to negotiate an understanding with his 
brother Bantilam, but it produced no other effect than the re^ 
lease of 50 Christian captives, for during that very year, 1754, 
the Moors visited all the defenceless places with fire and sword, 
and committed such ravages as had never before been expe« 
rienced, landing even in the vicinity of Manilla. A fleet was 
' fitted out against the Moors, and the command confided to a 
Jesuit, of the name of Ducos. So eflectually did he conduct 
the expedition, that he took from the enemy 150 sail of vessels, 
destroyed three towns and took many prisoners. This ended 
in a more amicable underatanding With Jolo, whither the 
greatest part of Ferdinand's suite were allowed to return, but 
he himself was detained till 1703, when he was sent back t^ 
Jolo by the British on their evacuation of Manilla. — Such, 
were the principal attempts made to check the Moors and con- 
quer Jolo, derived from the best Spanish authorities, and such' 
the results by which they have usually been attended. — Tr. 
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incompetent to trace a precise plan, or to discuss 
the minute details more immediately connected 
with the object, I feel it necessary to confine 
myself to the pointing out, in general terms, of 
the means I judge niost conducive to the happy 
issue of so arduous but important an enterprise, 
leaving the rest to more able and experienced 
hands. 

As a previous step, I conceive that a council 
of war ought to be formed in Manilla, composed 
of the captain-general, the commanders of the 
navy, artiltery, and engineer department, as 
well as of the regulrfr corps, who, in conformity 
to all the antecedent information lodged in the 
secretary's office for the captain-generalship, 
and the previous report of some one of the ex- 
governors of Zamboanga and the best informed 
n^issionaries, may be enabled to deliberate and 
proceed on to a mature examination of the whole 
affair, taking into their special consideration 
every thing regarding Jolo, its early reduction, 
the number of vessels and men required for this 
purpose, the most advantageous points of attack, 
and the best season in which this can be carried 
into execution. After all these matters have been 
determined upon, the operation in question ought 
to be connected with the other partial and gene- 
ral arrangementsof the government, in orderthat 
a plan the best adapted to localities and existing 
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circumstances X may be chosen, and without its 
being* necessary to wait for the king's approba- 
tion of the means resolved upon, owing* to the 
distance of the court and the necessity of acting 
with celerity. If, however, on account of the 
deference in every respect due to the sovereign, 
it should be thought proper to reconcile his pre- 
vious sanction with the necessity of acting with- 
out loss of time, the best mode would be to send 
from Spain an officer of high rank, fully au- 
thorized, who, as practised on other occasions, 
might give his sanction, in the name of the 
king; to the resolutions adopted by the coun- 
cil of war, and take under his own immediate 
charge, if it should be so deemed expedient, the 
command of the expedition against Jolo, re- 
ceiving' the appointment of governor of the 
island, as soon as the conquest should be carried 
into effect, and as a just reward for his zeal and 
valour. 

Supposing an uniformity of opinions to prevail 
with regard to the expediency of attempting the 
subjugation of Jolo, and supposing also the ex- 
istence of 'the necessary funds to meet the ex- 
pences of a corresponding armament, it may be 
positively relied upon that the project would be 
extremely popular, and meet with the entire 
concurrence and support of the Philippine 
Islands. The military men, aware of the great 
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riches knQwn to exist in the proposed theatre of 
operations, would emulously come forward to 
offer their services, under a hope of •shai'ing the 
booty, and the warlike natives of the Bisayas 
wou^d be impelled on by their hatred to the 
Moors, and their ardent wishes to avenge the 
blood of their fathers and children. On the 
other hand, the abundance of regular and well- 
disciplined officers and troops^ at present in thcr 
colony, and the number of gun^boats found in 
the ports, a want of which, . on other occasions, 
has always been experienced, will afford ample 
scope for the equipment of a force competent to 
the important enterprise in view. In fact, if the 
operation is arranged in a systematic manner, 
and all the precautions and..rules observed as are 
iisual in cases of attacks premeditated against 
European and civilized establishments, here is 
no reason to expect any other than a flattering 
and decisive result, since, in reality, the whole 
would be directed against ^ an enemy, con- 
temptible on account of his barbarism and his 
comparative ignorance of the art of war. 

The preparations deemed necessary being 
made at Manilla, and the Bisayas auxiliaries 
assembled beforehand in Zamboanga, with their 
arms and respective c^iiefs, the whole of the 
operation in question, it may be safely said, 
might be terminated within the period oi three 
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or four months. Supposing even 2000 regular 
troops are destined for this expedition, with a 
corresponding train of field ipieces, and at the 
moment th^re should not be found in the islands 
a sufficient number of larger vessels to embargo 
or freight for their conveyance, a competent 
quantity of coasters, gallies and small craft 
might be met with at any time, sufficiently ca- 
pacious and secure to carry the men. This 
substitute will be found the less inconvenient, 
because, as the navigation is to be performed 
among the islands and during the prevalence of 
the north winds, usually a favourable and steady 
season of the year, the voyage will consequently 
be safe and easy. It will also be possible to ar- 
rive at the point agreed upon, as a general ren- 
dezvous, in twenty, or five-and -twenty days, 
which place, for many reasons, ought to be the 
fortress of Zamboanga, situated in front of Jolo 
and at a moderate distance from that island ; it 
being from this port that, in former times, the 
Philippine governors usually sent out their arma- 
ments, destined to make war against the Basi- 
lanese and Jolonese. 

As soon as this important and memorable en- 
terprise has been carried into effect, and the 
punishment and total subjugation of these faith- 
less Mahometans completed and the new con- 
quest placed under a military authority, in the 
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mean time that the lands are distributing and 
arrangements making to estslblish the civil, ad- 
ministration^ on the same plan followed in the 
other provinces of the Philippine government^ 
the armament ought to return to Zamboanga 
with all possible speed ; but, after stopping by 
the way to reduce the small island of Basilan and 
leaving a fortress and garrison there. Imme- 
diately afterwards and before the various tribes 
of Moors, inhabiting the island of Mindanao, 
have been able to concert among themselves and 
prepare for their defence, it would be advisable 
to direct partial expeditions towards both flanks 
of Zamboanga, for the purpose of burning the 
settlements of the natives, and driving them from 
the shores into the interior. Forts ought then to 
be raised at the mouths of the inlets and rivers, 
and a fourth district government formed in the 
jsouthern part of the island; in such manner 
that, by possession being taken of the coasts, the 
government and district of Zamboanga may be 
placed in contact with the new one established, 
on the one side, and on the other with the district 
of Misamis, also the new district with that of Ca- 
raga, the western part of which territory is already 
united to that of Misamis. Such, at least, was 
the opinion of Lieut.-Col. Don Mariano Tobiais, 
an officer deservedly celebrated for his prudence 
and consummate skill in these matters, and this 
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he substantially expressed in a council of war, 
held on 28th August, 1778, for the purpose of de- 
liberating on the most advisable means to check 
the Moors, as appears by a long and intelligent 
report, drawn up on this subject on 26th April, 
1800, by the Adjutant-General of this colony, 
Don Rufino Suarez. 

In case it should be determined to adopt the 
means proposed by Col. Tobias, for the purpose of ' 
holding the Moors of Mindanao in check> and to 
which, unfortunately, due regard has not hither- 
to been paid, notwithstanding the enterprise 
presents very few difficulties, owing to the little 
opposition to be expected from the infidel na- 
tives, the latter would then be left completely 
surrounded and shut up in the heart of the island, 
and their active system of privateering, with 
which they have so many years infested these 
seas, entirely destroyed. If, through the want 
of garrisons and population, it should not how- 
ever be possible to deprive them of all their out- 
lets, by which means they would still be able 
occasionally to send some of their cruising ves- 
sels out to sea, the advantages gained would, ne- 
vertheless, be extremely great, as well as the fa- 
cilities with which it would be possible to pur- 
sue and counteract the ravages of a few pirates, 
furtively escaped out of -some river, rather Uian 
when they are fitted out and well manned and 

s2 
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armed to the number of one and two hundred 
war-boats, openly in their ports, as at the present 
moment is the case. 

After the emporium of slavery has been de- 
stroyed by the conquest of Jolo, and the other 
general measures adopted, as above pointed out, 
the government would then be in a situation to 
turn its attention, with much greater ease, to the 
arrangement of all the other subaltern schemes 
of precaution and protection, suited to the dif- 
ference of circumstances and locality, without the 
concurrence of which the work would be left im- 
perfect, and in some degree the existence of those 
settled in the new establishments rendered preca- 
rious. As however I am unprepared minutely 
to point out the nature of these measures, or dis- 
tinctly to lay down a ground-work for future 
civilization and improvement, I shall merely ob- 
serve, that what would then remain to be done, 
would neither require any great capital, or pre- 
sent obstacles which might not easily be over- 
come. The Moors being then concentrated in 
the island of Mindanao, and this completely sur- 
rounded on all sides by our forts and settlements, 
in the manner above described, the only enemies 
let loose on these seas would be, either the few 
who might, from time to time, elude the vigi- 
lance of our troops ai;id district-commanders, or 
those who might have escaped from Jolo, pre- 
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Tious to its conquest, and taken up their abode in 
one or other of the Bisayas islands ; or, in short, 
such as are out cruising at the time our arma- 
ment'retums to Zamboanga and takes possession 
of the southern coast of Mindanao ^ in which 
case they wouy be compelled to resort to a 
roving life, establishing, like the Jolo fugitives, 
temporary dwellings among the mangroves and 
thickets bordering on the shore. 

The principal objects then remaining for the 
attention of government, would be to guard and 
protect the towns and settlements established on 
the coasts from the insults and inroads of ban- 
ditti, impelled by necessity or despair, and at 
•the same time to promote the gradual overthrow 
or civilization of the dispersed remnant of Moorish 
population left in the island. The cruising of 
the pirates being thus reduced to a space com- 
prehended in an oblong circle, formed by an 
imaginary line drawn from the southern extreme 
of the island of Leyte, to the south-west point of 
Samar, whiph next running along the north- 
west .coast of Mindoro, on the outside of Tacao 
and Burias, and coming down to the west of 
Panay, Negros and Bohol, clo^s the oval at the 
little island formed by the Strait of Panaon, 
about 40 gun-boats might be advantageously 
stationed in the narrowest passages from land to 
land ; as, for exAmple^ in the Strait of San Jua- 
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nico and other passes of a similar kind, well 
known to the local pilots. By this means, the 
limits would be gradually contracted, the enemy 
harassed, andliis schemes counteracted. Various 
small naval Armaments ought, at the same time, 
to keep cruising in the centre of this circle, pur- 
suing the Moors jl^ sea and land, dislodging 
them from their strong-holds and lurking-places, 
and sending on those who might be captured to 
the depot pointed out by government. 

The first part of the plan would be the more 
easily realized, as it is well known that most of 
the districts corresponding to the Bisayan tribes, 
including those of Camarines and Albay, situated 
at the extremity of the island of Luzon, have 
several gun*boat» of their own> which might be 
used with great advantage. By merely ad- 
vancing and stationing them in such channels as 
the Moors must necessarily pass, either in going 
out or returning, according to the different mon- 
soons, they Would easily be checked, without re- 
moving the gun-boats to any great distance from 
their own coasts. As besides the great advantages 
resulting from this plan and every one doing his 
duty, are apparent; no doubt numbers of natives 
would volunteer their services, more particularly 
if they were liberally rewarded> and their main- 
tenance provided from the funds of the re- 
spective communities. Moreover, the points 
which at first should not be considered as suf- 
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ficiently guarded, might be strengthened by the 
king's gun-boats, and indeed, in all of them it 
would be advisable to station some of the latter, 
commanded by a select officer, to whose orders 
the captains of the provincial gun-boats ought to 
be made subservient, 

' With regard to the second part, it will suffice 
to observe, that the captain-generalship of the 
Philippine Islands already possesses as many as 
seventy gun-boats, besides a considerable num- 
ber of gallies and launches, which altogether 
constitute a formidable, squadron of light vessels; 
and, after deducting those deemed necessary for 
the protection of Jolo and the new province to be 
established ^ in Mindanao, a sufficient number 
would still be left to carry into execution all the 
objects proposed. At present, although the 
Moors navigate in numerous divisions, and with 
a confidence inspired by their undisturbed pros- 
perity, a 24-pounder shot . from one of our 
launches is nevertheless sufficient to put them to 
flight; what therefore may not be expectefi 
when their forces shall be so greatly diminished 
and their apprehensions increased, of being de- 
feated and captured? Nevertheless, as it is not 
easy for our gun-boats to come up with them, 
when giving chase, it would be advisable to add 
to our cruisers, a temporary establishment of 
prows and light vessels, manned by Bisayan 
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Indians, which, by advancing on with the gallies, 
might attack the enemy and give time for the 
gun-boats to come up and decide the action. 
Besides, as the Bisayan Indians are perfectly 
acquainted with the mode of making war on 
the Moors, the meaning of their signals and ma- 
noeuvres, and the kind of places on shore in which 
they take shelter when pursued at sea, the em- 
ployment of such auxiliaries would be extremely 
useful. 

The whole of these defensive and offensive 
arrangements would;N however, be ineffectual or 
incomplete in their remits, if the most perfect 
union and concert is not ^established in every 
part, so that all should coii^ire to the same 
object, although by distinct ni^Sans* In order 
therefore that the necessary harm^y may be 
secured, it would be expedient to Vemove the 
chief authority nearer to the theatre o^war, by 
confiding all the necessary instructions and 
powers to the person who might be sff^<5ted 
for the direction and command q{ the enteif "^^ 
after the general plan of operations had }^^ 
regularly approved. Under this impression, *"d 
with a view to the better execution of all ^^^ 
details, it would be advisable for the commaH 
ing oflicer, named by the government, to 
up his head quarters in the island of Pan J^J' 
which, owing to its geographical situation. 
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great number of towns and inhabitants contained 
in the three provinces into which it is divided, 
as well as other political reasons, is generally 
esteemed preferable for the object in question, 
to the island of Zebu, where, in former times, 
the commanders of the province of the painted 
Indians resided, as mentioned in the laws of the 
Indies. The centre of action being placed in 
Iloilo, a communication with the other points 
would thus more easily be kept open, aid and 
relief might be sent more rapidly to the quarter 
where required, and, in a word, all the move- 
ments, of whatsoever kind they might be, would 
be executed with greater precision and certainty 
of success. It would be unnecessary to add, 
that the provincial magistrates of Camarines and 
Albay ought to co-operate, with their fourteen 
gun-boats and other smaller vessels, in the 
measures adopted by the commander of the 
Bisayan establishment, distributing their forces 
according to the orders given by him, and by 
undertaking to guard the straits of San Ber- 
nardino. 

The island of Paragua, at the head of which the 
provincial jurisdiction of Calamianes is placed, 
is not included in the great circle, or chain of 
stations, above traced out, as well in consequence 
of its great distance from the other islands, for 
which reason it is not so much infested by the 
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Moors, as because of its being at present nearly 
depopulated and uncultivated, and for these 
reasons the attention of government ought not 
to be withdrawn from other more important 
points. With regard to that of Mindanao, the 
necessity of keeping up along the whole of its 
immense coast, a line of castles and watch towers, 
has already been fully pointed out, more espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the bay of Panguil, to 
the north, and the mouths of the great river 
towards the south ; the two points in which the 
enemies' most formidable armaments are usually 
fitted out. Consequently, it would not be pos- 
sible to expect the provincial commanders sta- 
tioned there would be able to disengage any 
part of their naval force, in order to place it at 
the disposal of the officer commanding the Bi- 
sayan vessels. Indeed, it is obvious that it 
would be extremely important to afford the 
people of Mindanao every possible additional 
aid, in vessels, troops and money, in order the 
better to check the sailing of partial divisions 
of the enemy, and thus prevent the immense 
number of pirates, inhabiting the interior of the 
island, from breaking the fortified line, and 
again covering these seas, and with redoubled 
fury carrying death and desolation along all the 
coasts. 

It would, in fact, be extremely desirable if, 

1 
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through the concerted measures and constant 
vigilance of the four chief magistrates intrusted 
with the command of the island, the future 
attempts of the Mindanayans could be entirely 
counteracted, and their cruisers altogether kept 
within the line for a certain period of years; 
as by thus depriving them of the facilities to 
continue their old habits of life, these barbarous 
tribes would be eventually compelled to adopt 
other pursuits, either by ascending the moun- 
tainous parts of the island, and shutting them- 
selves up in the thick and impenetrable forests, 
with a view to preserve their independence ; or, 
throwing down their arms and devoting them- 
selves to the peaceful cultivation of their lands. 
In the latter case, they would gradually lose 
their present ferocious character; their regard 
for the conveniences and repose of social life 
would increase; the contrast would be attended 
with most favourable consequences, and in the 
course of time, the whole of the aboriginal 
natives of these islands would come into our 
laws and customs, and become confounded in the 
general mass of Philippine subjects, owing al- 
legiance to the king. 

Finally, it niust be equally acknowledged, 
that the islands of Jolo, Basilan, Capul, and some 
of the other inferior ones, of which, as above 
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pointed out, an union ought to be formed in the 
way of an additional government, subordinate 
to the captain-general, would be able to co- 
opei^ate in the war on no other plan than the one 
traced out for the provinces held in Mindanao ; 
that is, by their gun-boats being confined ta the 
protection of their own coasts ; though with this 
difference, that if, in one instance, the main 
object would be to prevent the evasion of the 
enemy, in the other every effort must be em- 
ployed to guard against and repel their incur- 
sions when they do appear. However complete 
the success of the armament, destined for the 
reduction of Jolo, it may nevertheless be pre- 
sumed, that the mountains would still continue 
to give shelter to hordes of fugitives,, who would 
take refuge in the fastnesses, and avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to concert plans, or. 
fly off to join their comrades in Mindanao, in 
order to return, and through their aid, satisfy 
their thirst for vengeance, by surprising some 
fortress or settlement, or establishing themselves 
on some neglected and not well known point. 
In consequence of this, the governor command- 
ing there, would at first require the active 
co-operation of all his forces, for the-purpose of 
consolidating the new conquest, and causing 
his authority to be respected throughout the 
island. 
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These, in my opinion, are the true and secure 
means by which the enemies of the peace and 
prosperity of the Philippines may b« humbled, 
their piracies prevented, and a basis laid for the 
future civilization of the remaining islands in 
this important Archipelago. To this sketch, a 
number of other details and essential illustrations, 
no doubt, are wanting ; and possibly, I may be 
accused of some inaccuracies,^ in discussing a 
topic, with which I*candidly avow I cannot be 
considered altogether familiar. The plan and 
success of the enterprise must, however, greatly 
depend on military skill and talent*; but as 1 
have attempted no more than fairly to trace the 
general outline of the plan, and insist on the 
necessity of its adoption, my remarks, it is to be 
hoped, will serve to awaken a serious disposition 
to review and investigate the whole subject, a 
task that most assuredly ought to be confided to 
a competent and special council. Whatever de- 
fects I may involuntarily have fallen into,will then 
be corrected ; at the same time it ought not to 
appear strange, that inexperienced persons should 
presume to speak on matters connected with the 
public good, when we see them so much neg- 
lected by those whose more immediate duty it is 
to look after and promote them. At all events, 
dispassionate zeal has seldom done harm; and I 
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again repeat, that my wish is not so much to see 
my own ideas adopted, as to urge the necessity 
of their being examined and digested. I am 
desirous that other sources of information on this 
subject should be explored, that practical men 
should be called in, and that those in power 
should be induced to apply themselves and de- 
vote their exertions to an object so highly de- 
serving of their attention. In short, I am 
anxiousthat the pious injunctions of our monarchs 
should be fulfilled, and that the tears and blood 
of the inhabitants of these neglected islands 
should cease to flow *. 



* The facts contaiaed in the present chapter, as well as the 
plan discussed, are extremely interesting to all nations carrying 
on maritime trade with China, and to none more so than our- 
selves. The Indian Archipelago may be considered as the 
frontier of China, and indeed our vessels going there, fre- 
quently coast along the Philippines. The great revolutions 
ere long to be expected in the commerce of those countries, 
will no doubt carry thither many more competitors, whose 
operations will always be found expensive, if they are com- 
pelled to arm for the purposes of defending themselves against 
the number of lawless pirates, continually roving about the 
passages between the islands and near the headlands, ap- 
proached by ships coming from a distance, and bouncL to the 
Spice islands or China seas. In this point of view, therefore, 
the subject in question is as interesting to the British govern- 
ment and public as it is to the Spaniards themselves, and 
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Should thci happy day ever arrive, when the in- 
habitants of these provinces shall behold them- 



nothiDg could be more worthy of the attention of both, than a 
general and well-concerted plan to put an end to the evil 
pomplained of. A second Algiers exists, as it were, on the 
very foot-path we hare to pass in our access to a country with 
which our commercial relations are already immense, endan- 
gering the lives, property, and liberties of our countrymen, 
whenever they are met by a superior force. In the secluded 
regions to which we allude, ii cannot be expected that men, 
harbouring long and deep-rooted resentments, and living in a 
state of turbulence and anarchy, would respect our flag, if 
they meet vessels unable to protect themselves. Crawfurd, 
whose work on the Indian Archipelago is the most recent, 
and, in many respects possessing great local knowledge, ob- 
serves that '< perfidy and faithlessness are vices among the 
Indian islanders — they disregard human life, and exercise the 
right of private revenge." If they could be civilized and 
brought into social habits, they would nevertheless become a 
valuable class of population ; but this cannot be done, as long 
as they consider plundering as no crime, and disregard treaties 
and other solemn engagements. The late accounts received 
from the East Indies, announce the rapid increase of piracy, 
which had compelled the governor of Bombay to dispatch a 
squadron to the Arabian Gulf, " to obtain reparation and 
atonement for outrages committed by the Dola of Mocha on 
British subjects, and for the plunder of property belonging to 
the Honourable Company at the factory at that place, &c." 
Though not exactly the same people to whom yre allude, yet 
the principle on which they act is similar, and they equally 
disregard the faith of treaties. The frontiers of India and 
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selves free from the cruel scourge with which they 
have been desolated for so many years, they will 
bless the nation that has redeemed them from all 
their cares, they will tighten their relations with it, 
and deliver themselves up to its direction without 
reserve. The Indians T^ill'then come down from 
the strong fastnesses they at present inhabit ; 
they will clear fresh lands, and earnestly devote 
themselves to tillage and industry. Under the 
shadow of peace, population and commerce will 
increase; the Bisayan vessels will then plough 
the ocean without the dread of other enemies 
than the elements; atid the Moors themselves of 
Mindanao (I say it with confidence), straight- 
ened on all sides, and incessantly harassed by 
the Christians, but on the other hand witnessing 
the advantages and mildness of our laws, will at 
length submit to the dominion of the monarchs 
of Spain, who will thus secure the quiet pos- 



China still present an immense scope for civilization, and this 
can only be commenced by putting down piracy. The sub- 
ject of the present chapter will therefore be found worthy the 
attention of such nations as hold commercial intercourse in 
those quarters, and a judicious plan to rid the Indian seas of 
the lawless freebooters by whom they have so long been in- 
fested, wo^ld be an undertaking honourable to the age, and 
certainly merits the serious attention of the British govern- 
ment. — Tr. 
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session of one of the most interesting portions of 
the habitable globe, and be justly entitled to the 
gratitude of all nations connected with China 
and India, for having put an end to a series of 
the most terrific plunder and captivity that ever 
disgraced the annals of any age. 



APPENDIX- 
TABLE, N- I. 

General Statement of the Population of the Philippine 
Islands, according to the most recent Data. 
Provinces. ' Indians. Mestizos; 

Albay 103,935 2,398f 

Antique .•• • S9,395 

Bulacan . 143;910 2O,037| 

Batangas 127,920 .,...•.. 3,99T| 

Bataan ....> 23,985 ., 5,596f 

Cagayan 76,762 ........ 162| 

Cavitp... . $1,967 ., 7,195| 

C^ro^rioes....... '...'. 159,900 2,398| 

Capis 87,145| 396f 

Cw^gfi^.f f ^•••f f f^ ?<• 19,183 ,,*••> fff •••.•♦? 

Calamianes ....*,• ^. . |5,990 •.«i|i*...«y 

Igl9a4pf Negros...^^. 41,574 ., 7P9^ 

Jiaguiia .^•,..., 95.940 , 3,198 

Leite 68,007^ 396 J 

Misamis..,f ,f.. 18,388^ ,,...' 

Mindoro 13,169 

New-Ecija .*. 9,750 

Pangasinan 159,900 3,997| 

Parapanga 127,920 , 20,037| 

Samar 88,595 799^ 

Tayabas.... 71,955 162f 

Tondo...' 143,910 35,977f 

Ylocos 361,270 .,.. 4,797 

Yloylo ...:.. ;'. 167,896 1,699 

Zambales... 23,985 474f 

Zebu 151,905 4,797 

ZambbaBga 1,500 500 

2,395,687 119,719 

T 2 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total number of Indians of both 

aezas 3,395,687 

Ditto ditto of Sangley Mestizos • • 1 19,719 

Ditto ditto Sanglejes 7,000 

Ditto ditto Whites of all classes . . 4,000 

Total population 9,526,406 



Campamim of Population in 1791 ond 1810 exclusive. 



Year 1791. 
Number of Indians l,58d,761 
Ditto of Mestizos • 66,917 



Year 1810. 
2,395,687 difference 812,926 
119,71 9 idem. ••^ 52,802 



1,649,678 2,515,406 Idem total 865,728 



The difference resulting from the above comparison, founded 
on documents equally public, exceeds 52 per cent, of increase 
in 18 years; and if the same proportion continues, the popu- 
lation of the Philippine. Islands will be doubled in 34 years ; 
an increase that might be deemed incredible, if we had not the 
extraordinary example of Philadelphia having doubled its 
population in 28 years, as is affirmed by Buffon, on the aa- 
thority of Dr. Franklin. 
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TABLE, N\ II. 

Comparative Statement of the . annual Cost and 
Proceeds of a Cabalita of Land planted with 
Sugar Cane in the Province of La Pampanga^ 
viz. 

For ploughing the said land six times • • • • Dollars 14 

For harrowing do. three times •••••• •••••••• 060 

For enclosing the same with a wicker fence, 

stake8,&c 4 9 

For 4000 sprouts for planting, digging holes, 

&c 17 6 

For repairing fences and weeding •••••••••••• 6 O 

For 14 sugar moulds .•••• • % 6 

For ezpences of manufacturing 14 loaves of 

sugar • IS 

Total cost, doUan 33 5 9 

Proceeds of one loaf of 

sugar sold.* •••••• 266 

Idem of ^ arrobas o^ mo- 
lasses, yielded by each 
loaf 2 

SIS 

Deduct prime coetof each 

loaf, at the rate of.. 16 1 

Nett proceeds, equiralent 

to do per cent profit Ds« 1 S 2 
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Comparative Statement of annual Cost and Pro- 
ceed$ of 6 Caballt^iS of . txtnd sowed with 
6 Measured of Indigo Se^d in the saidPro- 

For ploughing said land once in 5 days • •Dollars ISO 
Fbr hanrdwitig bilce, sowing and toVering th&' 

ftiin^ ••••••••••;•••• 5 S 

Expences of fencing ih the 6aihe , 11 6 

For 5 measures of se^d.;.; •••••••••• 1 4 G 

For making t\fo hiitTOWB, and fixjtig the sftmfe . . 1 6 
Expences of workmen, and 23 vats for preparing 

(heddme ;;•••...; Old 

Eitpeflces of overseer • i/«/«<4«ri*«*»,«««a«« -8 7 8 

For 10 measures df UfAie /•••»•..» 4 « 9 4 

¥^r bAsketd, stretchers^ &e. to dry the sieime ^ « 1 1 0.4 

Expences of attending vats 3 10 



Total cost, Dollars 35 3 6 



■ riT> | 



Medium pnnit of 1 quintal 

sold ^ ii4 55 

Deduct prime cost of tks 

same »..%..i....«»* 35 S 6 

Nett piOcekls, iequiyalent 

to 57 per cent, profit Ds. 19 4 



CtmpaMtiM Statement of 2 CabftlitUft ^fLa$ul 
sowed with 1 Measure of Rice; that is^ofCoit 
and Proceeds in said Province^ viz. 

For ploughing said lands twice in two days. I^oUars 1 6 
For harrowing do. twice in two days, and 

sowing •••••••• • ••••••••'• 1 1 6 

For fencing do • 2 6 

For reaping do. with 10 persons •••••• 2 

For thrashing and cleaning 10 measures •••••• 2 2 



Total cost, DoUars .. 8 4 



Value of 1 measure of rice 

sold 3 

Deduct prime cost of idem 

attherateof 1 11 

Nett proceeds, equivalent 
to more than 60 per 
cent, profit • • • • Dollars 1 7 



Rkmarks.— In good seasons, the profit of the planter often 
increases in an extraordinary degree. The 4000 sprouts of 
sugar-cane, for example, sometimes produce him 28 instead of 
14 loaves of sugar, and the ccmany or measure of rice» 80 and 
even as many as 100 measures, instead of 35, ias above com- 
puted. Out of 15 and even 10 vats of dye, he occasionally 
obtains a quintal of indigo, instead of 35 vats, the proportion 
above stated. If the planter is a man of easy circumstances^ 
and enabled to send his produce to the general market, in or- . 
der to sell it to the merchants or captains wanting it, he obtains 
p. much better price than by selling it on th» spot to the inter- 
mediate purchasers. I luive seen the quintal of Lt Laguna in- 
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digo ftold in Manilla at the rate of 150 dollars, when the qua- 
lity was rery saperior, and the ordinary one at 100 dollars; the 
loaf of sugar at 4 dollars, 5 rials, and the measure of paley or 
husked rice at 3 dollars ; but I hare preferred taking a me- 
dium sale price in the preceding statement, in order to shew in 
a clearer point of view the advantages derived from planusg in 
the Philippine Islands. 
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TABLE, m III. 

General List of the principal Manufactures o/* 
the Philippine Islands, distinguishing the Pro- 
vinces in which made. 

Plougha and other agricultural implements • • In all the Provinces. 

Spun cotton in hanks ••• ••••••• Cagayan. 

Common earthenware • Tondo 

Cotton counterpanes, large and embroidered with silk on one 

side •••••• ••••• Ylocos. 

Idem smaller size, embroidered on both sides • Idem. 

Idem plain cotton • ••••• Idem. 

Idem flushed, plain and striped • «•• Idem. 

Shirting, plain, or with silk stripes. .Albay,Camarines, Yloylo. 
Idem of country hemp, dyed or undyed. .Tayabas, id. id. id. 

Cotton stockings, coarse • ••..,• Laguna. 

Nankeens, coloured and blue, of 6, 7 and 8 yards* • • • Ylocos, 

Tondo, Batangas. 

Gold chains and ornaments of 17 or 18 carats Tondo. 

Tortoiseshell boxes • , Tayabas 

Cotton gauze, fine and worked, from 7 to 8 yards each piece. . 

Cagayan, Ylocos. 
Dimities of various qualities of 7, 8 and 12 yards eiach piece. • 

Idem. 
Blue ginghams of 7 and 8 yards •••••••••.•••••• Idem. 

Baftas, fine, of 4 and 5 yards • • . Tayabas, Albay, Camarines. 

Flowered calicoes of 8 yards • • • Tondo, Ylocos, &c. 

Superfine cotton stockings •••• • Lag«na. 

Furniture of narra and other fine woods Tondo, idem. 

Table cloths, coarse, fine, worked, and 1, 2 and 3 yards wide, 
and 8 long ••••»«••••••• •••••••«•• Ylocos. 
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Calicoes of 8 yards • Aibay, Camarines. 

Cotton sail-cloth •••• Ylocos. 

Idem lighter and finer quality ««»*.•••• Batangas. 

Romals, white, checked and in coloured silk Albay, 

CaxnarincdL 
Idetil. • • k « idem * • • » with cotton borders b « » • Idem. . .idem. 

Articles of silver plate, well polished •••(••••• Tondo. 

Gold idem idem.. •• Idem. 

Superfine white cotton handkerchiefs with borders. • • . Yloylo. 

Idem of silk and cotton worked •••*•»•••• Tondo. 

Idem of cotton dyed in colours and blue.. .Ylocos, Batangas, 

idem. 

Mats, large, superfine and worked Tayabas, Laguna. 

Idem • • • idem idem in colours • .Idem . .idem. 

Id^rt idem, country hemp, dyed . • • . Idem. . • .idem. 

.Stripes of silk and cotton and of all cotton of 12 yards. . • • • • 

, Tondo, Ylocos. 

Rosaries of coco berries /.••«••.•••••••••• LaguDa» 

Superfine hats of wove palm fibres Albay, Camarines. 

Idem of coloured straw. < % « « • « • Pangasinao. 

Cotton towels, fine, plain and diapered Ylocos. 

Mats and carpets of silk, silk and cotton, and all cotton • . 

Tondo, Ylocosj Yloylo, &c. 
Xaoe and veilS) also worked and embroidered muslins. .Tondo. 
.Rijifgiiig, cordage^ &c. of all sizes • • Albay, Camarines. 



N. B. It ought to be observed, that besides the abote enu- 
' inerated articles, the natives, in almost all the provinces, manu- 
facture various kinds of cloth, &c. for their own wearing, as 
well as uteroils for their domesUc uses. 
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TABLE, N^ IV. 

Imports, Exports, and ordinary Consumption of 
the Philippine Islands. 

IMPORTS. 

Dollars fi^Aa tt> 

Goods from Bengal ••««»• 600 700^000 

Idem coa^^t of Coromandel « • . . • ' 400 600,000 

Idem and silver from Europe, United 

States, Mauritius, and Jolo, &c.., 150 800,000 

Idem from Canton, Macaot Lanquin, 

And Emouy 1,100 1,200,000 

Silver and gold coin from New Spain 2,000 2,200,000 

Cochineal, copper, cocoa, and other ar- 
ticles from idem 100 150,000 

Silver and gold coin from Peru •••.•• 500 600,000 

Copper, cocoa, brandies, wine, grain, and 

pulse from idem • 60 100,000 

4,910 5,750,000 

Medium dollatv 5,330,000 

Total consumption of all kinds of foreign > ^^^ - -^^^ ^^^ 
articles ••••••••• ) i,uuu,uuu 

Medium doUan 900,000 
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EXPORTS. 

Dollars from to 
To Bengal and Madras in coined silver 1,000 1,900,000 
To idem idem in copper and other 

articles.. 80 100,000 

To China in coined silver • • • 1,600 1,600,000 

To idem in nests, balato, mother of 

pearl, tortoise-shell, hides, tapa, 

salt fish, cotton, rice, sugar, ebony, 

logwood, &;c 150 200,000 

To Europe and United States in indigo, 

sugar, black pepper, &c. •< 200 300,000 

To Acapulco in India and China goods. 1,000 1,200,000 
To Lima in idem idem idem 520 540,000 

4,450 ^,140,000 

Medium dollars 4,795,000 

RECAPITULATION. 

Imports • • • • Dollars 5,330,000 
Exports.... 4,795,000 

Consumption 900,000 

Total amount of annual circulation of trade 1 1,025,000 
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TABLE, N^. V. 

Administratitm of pious Institutions^ whose Funds 
art let out at a maritime Premium and 
Risk^ viz. 

Dollars. 

Provincial ConTent of shod Augosdnes •••••••• 38,129 

Conyent of • idem . • , • • 89,809 

Provincial Convent of barefooted, idem. • • 30,079 

Convent of • • • • idem of Cavite, • • • • 3,038 

Venerable Third Order of St Dominick 205,092 

Idem ••••.•••• idem of St. Francis in Manilla. • • • 501,078 

Idem idem idem of Sampaloc. • • • 39,764 

Sacred Mitre :.. 88,155 

Mercy 811,154 

City funds 37,272 

Brotherhood of Jesus Nazarenus, or Recolects of 

Manilla., fc 22,696 

Idem of the Holy Christ of Burgos 12,804 

Idem of the Sanctuary of the Cathedral of Manilla 9,058 

Idem of Nazarenus, or Recolects of Cavite •••••• 2,597 

Idem 6f Santelmo of Cavite • . • .' 650 

Idem of the Sanctuary of idem • 18,338 

Idem of idem of Binondo 28,486 

Idem of the Holy Sepulchre of idem 1,028 

Idem of the Rosary of idem 1,860 

Idem of the Sacrament of Santa Cruz 100 

College of Marianas 81,000 

Funds in aid of the poor ••..••••••••••• 89,836 

Funds of Temporalities ••• • 151,625 

Aggregate amount of Commuivity Funds 174,367 

Sum total. Dollars 2,470,390 
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TABLE, N». IX. 

General Statement of the Number of Indian TrihuteSy according 
to PromnceSf their Amount in Money, Expences of Collection 
and other ordinary Charges and Discounts^ wiJ^ Nett Pro- 
ceeds in favour of the Treasury^ corresponding to the Year 
1809. 

ProviDces. Indian Tributes. Idem of Mestizos. 



Albay... 15,990 369 

Antique 6,050 

Bulacan 22,140 8,075 

Batangas.... 19,680 615 

Bataan 3^690 861 

Cagayan 11,808 25 

Cavite 7,995 1,107 

Camarines 24,600 •« 369 

Capis,... 13,407 61 

Caraga 2,952 • « 

Calamianes. •••••• • • • 2,460 • • • • • • • 

Island of Negros 6,396 «•••«•• 123 

Laguna •..••••«•••• 14,760 492 

Leite 10,455 61 

Misamis... 2,829 • 

Mindoro 2,026 

I^ew-Ecija ••• 1,500 • 

Pangasinan ••••••••• 24,600 615 

Pampanga 19,680 3,075 

Samar 13,630 123 

Tayabas 11,070 25 

Tondo.^.. ;.. 22,140 .•... 5,536 

Ylocos 55,580 738 

Yloylo 25,830 245 

Zambales ...T...... 3,690 73 

Zebu 23,370 738 

Zamboanga •••••«•••• •••#••••••••• 

368,328 18,326 
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Total number of Indian tributes^ 368,328, at the 

rate of 10 rials, amount to Dollars 460,400 

Idem idem of mestizos, 18,326, at the rate of 20 
rials 46,816 



Dollars 606,216 



DJEDUCT. 

For the amount of three per 

cent, for collection be-^ 

longing to the district 

magistrates. •• Dollars. 16^186 3 7 
For expences of freightSy 

losses, waste, &c. in the 

royal warehouses, fail<- 

ures of district magis- 
trates, &c. at the rate of 

26 per cent..../ 126,663 6 



141,740 1 7 



Nett proceeds in farour of the Treasury, DolL 364,474 6 5 



TABLE, N^ X. 

General Statement of Charges and ordinary Ex- 
pences ; comparison of their Amount with that 
of the Nett Proceeds of all the Branches con- 
stituting the King's Revenue in these Islands, 
and real Balance remaining in favour of the 
Treasury, according to official Documents and 
corresponding to the Year 1809. 

GENERAL EXPENCES. 

Salaries of Archbishopric, Dean^ Chapter 

and Curates of Manilla. ••••• Dis* 1 1,416 3 6 

Idem of the Bishoprics of Ylocos, Cama- 

rines and Zebu, with their churches. • • • 18,014 9 

Eccl^iastical stipends of parish curates. • • • 146,604 4 

RoyalChapel 4,j314 0. 

College of Saint Potenciana 4,195 8 

Royal Audiencia 31,504 5 

Accountant's department and ministry of 

Finance 26,576 1 10 

242,804 6 6 

ftfiOULARS. 

Suff of the town of Manilla 11,784 

King's Regiment of Infantry . . .,. 121,341 10 

BatUlion of the Queen 80,675 2 2 

Idem of the Prince 81,774 5 9 

Dragoons of Luzon 25,543 

Royal Corps of Artillery 44,839 5 9 

Idem of Engineers 2,684 1 

Invalids ;••«. 3,954 5 7 

379,596 3 9 



IfflUTIA. 

Battalion of Grenadiers of Luzon •••••• Ds. 73,247 2 6 

Idem of Ylocos 54,389 6 4 

Idem of Mestizos of Real Principe •»•••• 16,602 63 

'Detachment of Bowmen •••••••••••••• 34,6.75 5 

Piquet of Pangasinan .... ,,.,,,.....,., 1,217 7 8, 

Idem of La Pampanga ••• ••••• 794, 4,10 

Hussars of Aguilar .. • 26,504 3 6 



207,504 3 1 



NAVT, POAtS, AND OTHBR MILITARY ITEMS. 

Dockd and stores of the royal nayy in CaTite 219,105 1 7 

Island cruisers ••••.••...••• 76,849 1 5 

Fortress of Zamboanga ». ,23^182 4 

Idem of Misamis ••••#••• 10.293 

Idem of Caraga •••• «..••• 5,432 Q 

Idem of Calamianes •.••••••••••••••.. 857 6 

Idem of Mindoro ••• .•••• 16,750 

Idem of Batanes • 4,578 4 

Idem of New Ecija 3,000 

Garrison of Fort Santiago •••.•• 7,216 

Idem. .. .idem of Cavite ••.•• 12,296 2 

Idem....of San Antonio Abad ....• 96 (> 

Royal Hospital of Manilla 44,718 1 

RoyalLaboratory of Artillery 35,186 3 6 

Idem... .of Engineers •••••.••• 78,407 

537,967 7 6 



Amount of nett proceeds of the entire Re-. 

venue, accbrdmg to statement, N^ VL 1,813,318 2 
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Amoimt of Berenue. • . • Brought over. .Ds. 1,813,318 2 

DEDUCt. 

For amount of general ex- 

pences • . . • • 942,804 6 6 

For idem of regulars •••• 379,596^3 9 

For idem of militia • • . • 207,504 3 1 

For id. of navy, forts, &c. 537,967 7 6 



1,367,873 4 10 



N«tt balance in favour of the Treasury • . 445,444 5 2 



N. B. It ought to be oBserved, that in the item of 44,839 4 5 
•xpencescorrespondidg to the Royal Corps of Artillery, is com- 
prehended those of the Provincial or Militia Artillery, which 
Amount to more that^ half of the above sum. 



TABLE, N*. XL 

Enumeration of all the Torvns and Missions of 
the Philippine Iglands^ distinguishing the Re- 
ligious Orders and Indian and Mestizo Clergy 
hy whom administered. 



ARCHBISHOPRIC OF 
MANILLA. 



PROVINCE OP TONDO. 



Binondoc Clergy 

San Gabriel idem 

Santa Cruz : . . ► idem 

Quiapo ^ • • idem 

Hermita .•••••• • idem 

San Pedro Macate idem 

Mariquina idem 

San Mateo • • • • idem 

Bosoboso idem 

Antipolo idem 

Taytay.... ••••• idem 

Cainta idem 

Tambobong . . 

Tondo • • • • • idem 

Pasig ••••••••••••••• idem 

Taguiig .•••••••••••• idem 

Mftlate ••,••• 



Paranaque .Augustine* 

Las Pinas • idem 

San Miguel Franciscans 

Sampaloc •••••• •••••• idem 

Dilao • . . . idem 

Pandacan «.••• idem 

Santa Ana , • 



PROVINCE OF BULACAV. 

Bulacan •••••• Franciscans 

Malolos idem 

Paombon •••••• •••••• idem 

Hagonoy •••••••••••« idem 

Augustihes Calumpit • idem 

Quingua •••••••••••• idem 

San Isidro \^em 

Baliguag •••••• Augustines 

idem Angat •••••••«•••••• idem 

! 
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Guiguinto Augustines 

Bigaa .•• idem 

Bocave •• • Franciscans 

Marilao idem 

Santa Maria idem 

San Jose d6l Monte, . . . idem 

Mayeavayan, idem 

Polo iddin 

Oyando •• ••••• idem 

San Rafael Clergy 



Minalin .,••♦.,.... Clergy 

Santo Tomas • • • idem 

Mesico idem 

Santa Ana . • • • idem 

Apalit Augustines 

Mabalacat Recolects 

Bamban •••••• idem 

Capaz ••••• idem 



PBOYIlfCE OF LA PAMPAN6A. 



Clergy 
• idem 



Bacolor 

BetiB. .•.••».... 
Ouagua • • • . . . • 

Sesmoaa » . 

Lubao idem 

Santa Rita idem 

San Fernando idem 

Arayat •••••...•,., .. idem 

Cabiao ••««4»i..«4««, idem 

Tarlac ••••••••• idem 

Satt Jos6 de Pabsapis , . idem 

Tayug ,,,•.,, ,. id6m 

Santon ...••. , , ,• idem 

Gapan •••••••••, ,. idiem 

San 'Miguel •.■,,. idem 

Candaba .,'•'/., ..'♦'••» idem 

San liuis*. ,•,.,'. ,.,,., i 

San Simon... •...'.,,, idem 

Macabebe,/..-;.'.. .... idem 

1 



PROVINCE OF BATAAN. 



Clergy 

Abucay •.... idem 

Pilar ; . , Idem 

Samal •.••••■•••••«, idem 

idemOrani •.• idem 

idem Hermosa ••••••••••.. idem 

Orion • • , . » idem 

Mariveles idem 



PROVINeE OF CAVITE. 

Cavite •.., Clergy- 
San Roqn^ ••••••• •'• • idem 

Bacoor*.,.., ,.« idem 

Cavite el Viejb •'••••••• idem 

Silah •••••• . . • •'•'••'• •' • idem 

Idtem YndAn '. ,•,*. . . . .' ;,*,'. „ idem 

Maragondon ....\;.'. . idem 

Naic • ,*.',' ;.;••;•;.•.. idfem 
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Santa Gmz de Malalx)n Clergy Cabuyao • Clergy 



San Praocisca de Malabon id. 
Ymus Recolects 



Calamba ••«« idem 

Calauang idem 

Jalajala idem 

Santa Rosa Dominicans 



idem San 



PROVINCE OP LA LAOUNA. 

Pagsanjan « Franciscans 

Lumbang idem 

Liongos •••••••••••«*• idem 

Binangonan idem 

Moron •».• »•••• idem 

Baras ^ idem 

Tanay ^ •..»»•• . idem 

PiHlla 4 fc idem 

Santa Maria de Caboan 

Mabitac ••**«• ik,«44 idem 

Siniloan •••••••••••'• idem 

Panguil ••••»•••••••• idem 

Paqail * ••• b ••••••• • idem 

Paete • • • • ^ idem 

San Antonio. • • • idem 

Cayinte « . . . idem 

Santa Crnz • . • idem 

Pila ••••• idem 

Bky •••«.. idem 

Los Bailos • • • • • idem 

N&gcarlan 

Lilio • • • idem 

Majayhay idem 

Daractan • • • • idem 

Blfian 

San Pedro Tunasan • • • • idem 



PROVINCE OF BATANGAS. 

Batangas , Augustines 

ig • • • idem 

Taal •••\«,k ».^ idem 

San Jose ••••»«••««•• idem 

Lipa • • • idem 

Tanauan ••••• idem 

Pablo Franciscans 

Clergy 

Rasario, • • • • • • r idem 

Santo Tomas idem 

Lian •• , idem 

Nagsubu • • • • idem 



PROVINCE OF ZAMBALBS. 



idem Yba 



Cleigy 

Subic •••••••• idem 

Masinloc •«*••« •**••• ideta 
Bolinao • • • • • idem 

• •«••• idem 
Borolan Recotects 



Clergy Balincaguin 
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PROVINCE OF MINDORO. 

Calapan Clergy 

Naujan >••••••• idem 

Boac •••••• •*•• •••••• idem 

Santa Cruz de Napo. • • • idem 

Luban ••«••• idem 

Oasan • •• idem 



Parug • • • Dominicans 

Agoo Aogustintts 

Asingay • idem 

Bayan > idem 

Baenotan ••••••••••:• idem 



BISHOPRIC OP NEW 
SEGOVIA. 



PROTINCE OF PANGA8INAN. 



San Jacinto •••••••••• idem 

Mananag • • • • idem 

San Fabian « • • idem 

Sanlsidro idem 

Bayambang idem 

Asingan ••••• i 

Panique •••••• idemj 



MISSIONS OF YTUT AND PA- 
NIQUR. 

Aritao Dominicans 

Dupax •••••••••••••• idem 

Bambang •• idem 

Bayonbon •••••••••••• idem 

Lumauang •••••• • • • • idem 

bag •••••• •••••• idem 

Carig •••••••*••»••• idem 

Angadanang. • • • • idem 

Cabayan •••••••••••• idem 

Camaray •••%•• •••••• idem 



. Cingayen Dominicans j 

Bihmaley • • • • • idem ( 

San Carlos idem ( 

Calasiao •••••••••••• idem 

Santa Barbara idem 

Mangaloan idem 

Malasiqui •••• idem 

Salasa idem 

Dagupan • idemVigan •.... Clergy 



PROVINCE OF TLOCOS* 



Santa Catalina idem 

San Vicente •••••••••• idem 

Santo Domingo • idem 

Lapoyg«.« ••••••••• •• idem 

Cabugant ••••••• idem 

Sinait • » idem 
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Tayum. . • Clergy Yguig 

Namacpacan • « . . Augustines 

Balayan • • • r • • • idem 

Bangar • • .^ idem 

Santa Cruz idem 

Candon ..•• idem 

Santa Maria idem 

Narbacan • . . • idem 

Santa Catalina idem 

Bantay idem 

Masingal •••.•- idem 

Badoe idem 

Pauay idem 

Batac idem 

San Nicolas « « idem 

Sarrat idem 

Dingra idem 

Pigdig / idem 

Lavag ••••••• idem 

Bacarra •••••«•••••••• idem 

Bangi •••••••••••'••• idem 



• • • • • Dominicans 

Amulong • • • • • idem 

Tuguegarao • • • • • idexnr 

Aparri • • • • • • idem 

Tugufey ••••.•• idem 

Dao •••••••• * • • idem 

Uuangag • • idem 

Abulug, • • idem 

Potol idem 

San Juan • • • • • idem 

Masi • • • idem 

Nasiping • • idem 

Gatarang •••••• idem 

Gamu ••••••• • idem 

Purao ••••••••• idem 

Ylagan..; «•• idem 

Tumavini • • • • • • • idem 



PROTINCE OF CAOAYAN. 

Lallo • • Dominicans 

Camalaniugan « , idem 

Piat , . , idem 

Tabang. •• ^ •••••• ,.. • idem 

Cabagan •••• ••« idem 

Malaueg idem 

Mauanang idem 

Santa Cruz ••....•.,. idem 

Tuao idem 



MISSIONS OP LAS BATANE8. 

Sianto Domingo de Basco, 

Dominicans 
San Carlos de Magatao idem 
San Jose de Ibana . . • • idem 



BISHOPRIC OF NEW 
CACERES. 

PROVINCE OP TAYABAS. 

Lucban Franciscans 

Tayabas idem 
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Paghilao Franciscans 

Sariaya •••••••• •■•••• idem 

Tiaong • • • n • • • idem 

Mauban idem 

Atimonan •••••• idem 

Gymaca • • idem 

Macalelonh Clergy 

Catanauang « • idem 

Apacl idem 

Maladay • • • • idem 



PROVINCE OP NEW fiCIJA. 

Balert ,•«,.••••• Franciscans 
Binangonan de Lampor. .idem 

Polillo idem 

Casiguran •••• idem 

Palanan ••••••• idem 

San Vicente idem 

Pantabangan • • • • idem 

Caranglan idem 

Puncan • • idem 



PROVINCE OF CAMARINES. 

Tabuco ••••••••••., Clergy 

Naga •••• idem 

Bombon •••„•••••• .. idem 

Daet•••»•,^ idem 

Tarisay ^ . . . idem 



Yndan . • • • • • Clergy 

Labo • . • . . idem 

Paracale . . • • • • . idem 

Mambulao • • ^ • idem 

Capalonga • • idem 

Santa Cruz de Naga 

Franciscans 

Camaligan idem 

Canaman •••••• idem 

Magarao • idem 

Quipayo • • • • • idem 

Calabangan idem 

Limganan idem 

Milaort,.. idem 

Bula idem 

Bao ••••••• idem 

Naboa idem 

Limgon ••» •• idem 

Bato idem' 

Yriga ••••••••• idem 

Minalabag « idem 

Bugi •••••••••••• «••• idem 

Polangui •••••• •••;*• idem 

Das idem 

Ligao •••• ••»•• idem 

Guinobatan • • • idem 

Camarines • • idem 

Cagsana •••^ idem 

Budiao idem 

Sipocop ••••• idem 

Mangirin idem 

Lupi y Ragay » • • idem 

Salog idem 

Santo Clara Ysarog .... idem ' 
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PROVINCE OP ALBAT. 

Albay Clergy 

Libog idem 

Bacacay idem 

Tabaco •••••••••••• idem 

Malinao ••••• idem 

Tiui..,; idem 

LiagoDoy •••••« idem 

Caramoan idem Siqu: 

Soreogon •••••• idem 

BacoQ ••«• , idem 

Gubat •• •«•••• idem 

Bulusan •••••• idem 

DoncoU • •••••••••••• idem 

Quipia idem 

San Jacinto ••••••••,. idem 

Mobo idem 

.Catanduanes. • • • • Z. • • • idem 

Birac , idem 

Biga ••••..••*•• idem 

Manito •^•••. idem 



Barili Clergy 

Samboan idem 

Boloan *»p. ••««••»••• idem 
San Nicolas .,^, A,ugu»tiafis 

Argao idem 

Datanguet, idem 

Opon idem 

Bolohon ••••••••••«. idem 

Danao ....» Becolects 

ibol idem 

Ynayangan idem 

Loon ..^ idem 

Malabohoc idem 

Paminuitan idem 

Tagbilaran .......... idem 

Davis idem 

Baclalon idem 

Loboc ••••.•• idem 

Luay idem 

Dimiao idem 

Jagna idem 

Guindulman idem 



BISHOPRIC OF ZEBU. 



PROVINCE OF ZEBU AND BOHOL. 



Clergy Cag|yj 



Zebd 

Parian de Zebu .,♦,., idem 

Lutaos , idem 

Mandave ••.....,.,,. idem 
Bantayan 



PROVINCE OF ANTIQUE. 

Bugason Clergy 

Patnogon iaem 

Colasi idem 

an idem 

Sibalon idem 

Antique 1 idem 

Dao idem 

idem San Jose idem 
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PBOYIKCB OF CAPIS. 



Manbusao , 

Batan 

Sigma 

Sapian •• 

BaDgaii««*««« •••• 

V Madalag ••• i« idem 

Calibo ••••••• i< 

Ybajay , • • idem 

Panay • ; Augustines 

Capis •• idem 

Dumarao • idem 

Dumalag •••••• fdem 

Romblon , Recolects 

Banton.,.. ••! ..idem 



Clergy Dumangas 



Miagao •• Augustines 

San Joaquin ••••••,.... idem 

idem 

Xaro • • idem 

Cabatuan •••••• ^ ••• • idem 

Maasim ••••• • idem 

idem 

Gaman idem 

idem 

Ygbaras .., idem 

Santa Barbara idem 

Haninay ••• •• idem 



idem 
idem 
idem 
idem Pototan 



d^m Guimbal 



PROVINCE OF YLOYLO. 

Yloylo Clergy 

Villa de Arevalo idem 

Manduriao ••••••••••• idem 

Barotac •••< idem 

Anilao •••••••••i**** idem 

Oton. •••••• Augustines 

Alimodian •••••• idem 

Lalang ••••••*•••*••• idem 

Passi idem 

Lambunao •••• •••••• idem 

Calinog • idem 

Tigbayao ••••#••••••• idem 



PROVINCE OF CALAMIAMES. 

Taytay Recolects 

Cuyo •••••• idem 

Agutaya •• ideih 

Culiong •• idem 



PROVINCE OF THE ISLAND OF 
NEOR08. 

Yloc ^.. Clergy 

Tanay •••••••••••••• idem 

Silay •••••••••• f. ••• • idem 

Binalbagan • * • • idem 

Bago idem 

Bacoloc idem 

Bagas •«•.••••• idem 



AFPSMMX* 
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CabancaSan •••••• 

Axnblan ••••••••< 

Maiyuyolf ••••••< 

Siaton ••••.•••••. 

C^^roangoete 

fialabon •••••••« 

Doloc ••••» idem 

Tayaian • • • 

Jinoban ••••»»«« 



ClergyjOiUannaa 



PEOTINCB OF LBTTB. 



o\^ef 

idem 

idem 

^ubig ••••«•• ••••«» id^iti 

Batigajon • • • id$ta 

»•«•«« idem 

Tubig idemi 

> * Idem 

idem 

Caltiga.«« ••• idem 

Capul •••• «••• idem 

Calbayog • idem 

Paranas •••• idem 



idem Laten 
idem Pakpag 
idem Oati 
idem 
idem Sokt 



idem Bolfdngan , 
idem UstiATOS , 



Cancabatoc. ••••••••• Clergy 

Dagami •• , idem 

BuraTen •••••••••••• idem 

Abuyog •• idem 

AlaDgalan ••.• idamCAtaga ,..• Recolects 

Baybay •••••• idem Caminguin ••.••••••* idem 



PROTINCB OP CARAGA. 



Ylongos ••••••• idem 

Palo, • • • • Aagastinea Tandag 

Carrigara •••••• idem 

Barago idem 

TanaTan « idem Cantilan 

Dulag . • , • idem 



PROTINCE OF 8AMAE* 



Augoatinea Ypoi 



Guician •..«•< 

Basey 

Catbalogan Franciscans 



Botoan ••• ••••• idem 

>.•••••••• idem 

Bislig •••••••••••••• idem 

Pinagalian ••••••••••• idem 

»••••••••• idem 



PROyiNCB OF MISAMIS. 



Ynitao Recolects 



idem^Alcliton 



»nan • • • • ^* • • • • • idem 



t>i*.. idem 

Tagoloan •••••••••••• idem 

X 
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Tagolanao ••••.«••• Recolects 
Catarman •••••••••••• idem 



Mambajao 



idemynarahan idem 



Quinsiliban •••^•••••« idem 

Ylaya idem 

Cagayan • • idem 

Misamis •.••••••••.. idem 

Dapitan «,«. idem 

Yligan ^ idem 

Lobogan ••*••• •••••• idem 



MARIANAS ISLANDS. 



Agaiia. 



, Recolects 



Agat. 
Bora. 



PROVINCE OF ZAMBOANGA. 

Zamboanga Recolects 



idem 



The inhabitants of Ghiam, 
the only one of the Marianas 
Islands now inhabited, are all 
Christians ; bat the population 
does not exceed 4000 persons 
of all ages. 



THE IND. 



■ass: 



*>«.. 



MAR 2- 1950 



